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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——= 


HE opening of the Japanese Diet on Thursday was 
marked by one of the most significant events in the 
modern history of Japan. The Emperor in person de- 
livered the Speech from the Throne, containing guarded 
references to the present crisis. The Lower House unani- 
mously voted a reply condemning the Ministry in unequivocal 
terms, and declaring that though a crisis of unparalleled im- 
portance had been reached in the nation’s destiny, Ministerial 
measures were quite inadequate to meet it, since their policy 
was opportunist at home and casual abroad. “Considering 
which things with profound solicitude, we earnestly pray his 
Majesty to exercise his enlightened judgment thereon.” It is 
regarded as inevitable that the Lower House will be dissolved 
at once. Japan has proved an apt pupil in constitutional 
methods; but the truly remarkable thing in the incident is 
not the use for the first time of a particular mode of censure, 
but the spirit which inspires the nation in this crisis of its 
destiny. The Katsura Cabinet has shown itself eminently 
moderate and conciliatory; but its attitude has clearly 
failed to represent that of the Japanese people. Russia 
must face the fact that if she fights Japan, she will fight 
a nation only too eager to get to grips with her. The 
Japanese are anxious to have the question settled, and if 
this settlement is to be peaceful, it must come soon. 


The Times of Monday prints a long and decidedly 
encouraging despatch from its Berlin correspondent on 
the subject of the Kaiser’s health. It appears that “various 
irresponsible Press agencies” have been indulging in specu- 
lations calculated to cause disquietude, not only in Germany, 
but throughout the world, minimising the reports of the 
Kaiser's progress, and placing gloomy constructions on his 
resolve to proceed to a Southern climate. After pointing out 
that the illness of exalted personages always gives rise toa 
quantity of irresponsible gossip—as was shown in the case 
of King Edward—the correspondent quotes with approval a 
passage from the Siiddeutsche Correspondenz, a newspaper 
which enjoys high official inspiration, vindicating the accuracy 
of the doctors’ statements. According to this semi-official 
authority, the Kaiser's progress is none the less satisfactory 
for being gradual; the objection to his using his voice is a 
very natural and proper precaution; and the question whether 
he will undertake the journey to the South or not has been 
left entirely to his own decision. These views, the Times 


correspondent adds, are fully borne out by information which 
“The anticipation is 


has reached him from other sources. 





provide for recurring expenditure out of casual invome. The 
Bill was strongly opposed by the Clerical Centre, chiefly on 
the ground that it took away any supervision of Imperial 
finance from the Federated States. Dr. Schadler, a Bavarian 
Member, who made the chief Opposition speech, contended 
that Germany had been extravagant in her Imperial expendi- 
ture, and that the true way to meet the financial difficulty 
was to economise and go slowly. He delivered an attack on 
Army administration, and traced all the evils of the State to 
the materialism which was dominating national life. There is 
little fear but that the Bill will pass, for the majority of the 
German pedple are not prepared to forego their cherished 
ambitions even to secure national solvency. 


The sitting of the Reichstag on Thursday was signalised 
by an amusing duel between Herr Bebel, the Socialist leader, 
and the Imperial Chancellor. Taking the new Finance 
Reform Bill as his text, Herr Bebel attacked the Imperial 
policy on three grounds,—it was inspired by extravagant 
ideas of militarism and expansion ; it did nothing to check 
the aggressive policy of Russia; and, being based on indirect 
taxation, it imposed disproportionate burdens upon the 
poorer classes. Count von Biilow in an exceedingly clever 
debating speech pointed out that military retrenchment was 
inconsistent with the crusading and interfering policy which 
Herr Bebel apparently wished Germany to adopt towards 
Russia in the Far East. As Imperial Chancellor, he declined 
to start a policy in Manchuria, with which Germany had 
nothing to do. He then proceeded in a very able and merci- 
less passage to expose the foibles of the Social Democrats,— 
their tyranny and intolerance, their lack of logic and common- 
sense. “Bismarck once said that if there were three dozen 
of them in the Reichstag he would ask them to propose 
a practical scheme of policy. That was twenty years ago, 
and though there were now more than six dozen of them in 
the House, they had not yet formulated an intelligible pro- 
gramme of their ideal State.’ As an answer to Herr Bebel 
the Imperial Chancellor’s speech is irrefutable; but we ques- 
tion if it will improve his position. However bad a particular 
Socialist argument may be, there is the fact to be remembered 
that the party speaks for three million electors who feel the 
evil effect of German’s financial policy, and are out of sym- 
pathy with Germany’s Imperial ambitions. Where there is 
so much smoke, there must be a great deal of fire. 


The Hungarian crisis has been ended by the action of the 
Independence party. At a Conference held on Friday, the 
4th inst., a resolution was adopted by 54 votes to 28 to the 
effect that, in exchange for the acceptance and declaration of 
certain national principles by the Government, the Inde- 
pendence party would abandon obstruction; and the decision 
was ratified on the following day in Parliament by an exchange 
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of declarations between M. Francis Kossuth and Count Stephen 
Tisza. The line taken by M. Kossuth was that the Inde- 
pendents might have carried their point with regard to the 
language question in the Army by force, but “force would 
have been answered by force, perhaps to the prejudice of the 
country.” Hence, without relinquishing their aims of an 
independent Hungary with an independent Hungarian Army, 
they have resolved to revert to normal Constitutional methods 
of Parliamentary opposition, and to abandon the revolutionary 
weapon of mechanical obstruction. But while admitting that 
nothing more was attainable at the moment, M. Kossuth 
pointed with satisfaction to the successes and concessions 
already achieved, notably that regarding the education of 
Hungarian officers. Count Tisza in his reply promised to 
take immediate steps for the reform of the suffrage. He 
further stated that he had no objection to Parliament affirm- 
ing by a Resolution the principle that “in Hungary the source 
of every right, and in the Army the source of rights apper- 
taining to the language of service and command, is the will of 
the nation as expressed through the Legislature,” though he 
was careful to add that since the foundation of the kingdom 
the will of the Crown had been an integral part of the national 
will, the two factors standing in organic relationship to each 
other. The termination of the deadlock has been hailed with 
great relief both in Hungary and Austria, though the Austrian 
Press considers that the dual system has received a heavy 
blow. 


There is little change to report in the situation in the 
Balkans. According to the telegrams, it was expected that the 
Austro-Hungarian and Russian Ambassadors would begin on 
Tuesday their Conference with the Porte on the reorganisa- 
tion of the gendarmerie. It is supposed that the Conference 
will come to an end before Christmas, so that the reforms 
may be introduced early in the New Year. The original 
proposal was to appoint a German officer to command the 
gendarmerie; but Germany is chary of interfering in a matter 
where little credit can be gained, and much may be lost; so it 
is probable that the command will fall to an Italian general, 
who will be nominally an officer of the Turkish Service. The 
prospect of an Austro-Russian authority being installed in 
Macedonia has caused much excitement in Servia, but we may 
note that the Bulgarian Government has declined to support 
the Servian objections, in order that Turkey may have no 
cause to impugn its conduct and make it a ground for further 
breaches of faith. 


The Times correspondent in Madrid forwards an interesting 
account of the emergence of a new political party in Spain. 
The new organisation, which is known as the Democratic 
Liberal party, is the result of a coalition between Seiior 
Montero Rios, the leader of the Liberal “old guard,’ and the 
Radical Sefior Canalejas, who will, it is hinted, be shortly 
joined by General Weyler. The avowed aims of the party 
are to promote a more active foreign policy, especially an 
agreement with France and England, and its formation has 
given great satisfaction in Portugal. In Spain, however, the 
new coalition is viewed with distrust, and Senor Canalejas 
has been freely and bitterly charged with bartering his 
principles for the chance of securing the loaves of office. It 
is the object of his partisans, as the correspondent observes, 
to adapt to Spain a method of government similar to the 
‘alliance of Socialists and Radical Republicans effected by 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau in France; but Sefior Canalejas has 
yet to prove that he possesses the grit and welding-power 
shown by the French ex-Premier. 

A serious danger has been averted in the Soudan by 
the remarkable promptitude and vigour of the Deputy 
Governor-General, Colonel Mahon, already well known for 
his distinguished services in Egypt and South Africa, where 
he commanded the column sent to relieve Mafeking. News 
having reached Colonel Mahon at Khartoum that a false 
Mahdi had arisen in Southern Kordofan, he at once pro- 
ceeded by steamer two hundred miles up the White Nile 
with two hundred cavalry, marched another two hundred 
miles across the desert towards Tagalla, surprised the 
Mahdi and his principal followers at daybreak after a 


punishment need not excite surprise when it jg consid 
that the new Mahdi, a Tunisian Arab named Mahomet h 
Amin, was already in open rebellion, had collected al u 
following, and was conducting a vigorous propaganda 
exactly the same lines as the original Mahdi. After eff = 
ing the capture, Colonel Mahon, according to previous ant 
ment, joined a force of infantry from El Obeid near Tagal 
where there had been a general belief in the newly 
Mahdi, and marched back to the White Nile by eas 
There seem to have been no casualties in action, but four me 
died of sunstroke, no fewer than 75 per cent. of the forea re 
down with fever on the return journey, and many of the horseg 
succumbed to grass-poisoning. 


y arisen 
Y stages, 


Sir Arthur Lawley, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Transvaal, received a deputation of the Trades and Labour 
Councils, the African Labour League, and the White League 
last Saturday at Johannesburg, and made an important 
statement on the Labour question. A recent speech of his 
he observed, might possibly be interpreted as a pledge that, 
in regard to the question of imported labour, the acceptance 
or otherwise of the Imperial Government would be solely 
dependent on the vote of the Legislative Council. In order 
to correct any erroneous impression, Sir Arthur Lawley now 
clearly stated that it was obviously impossible for him to 
give any such pledge. “The sanction of his Majesty's 
Government will, of course, be necessary before the intro. 
duction of any legislation of this nature, and I am sure that 
the policy of the Home Government will not take a definite 
or concrete form until the Report of the Labour Commission 
is in their hands, and the matter has been fully threshed out 
in the Legislative Council.” With regard to the Referendum 
which the deputation advocated as desirable before the 
passing of any law dealing with the importation of Chinese 
labour, Sir Arthur Lawley pointed out the difficulties 
of such a course, and explained that it was a matter 
which would have to be discussed by the . Legislative 
Council. 


On Monday Mr. Sifton, the Canadian Minister of the 
Interior, made an important speech to the Canadian Club at 
Ottawa. He approved of the action of the Canadian Com. 
missioners in the Alaskan question, and proposed that if a 
similar case ever arose again the Commissioners on the 
British side should be entirely Canadian. “It would remove 
all grounds of complaint against Great Britain, and would give 
Canada a sobering sense of responsibility.” This proposal, it 
should be noted, does not involve autonomy for Canada in her 
foreign affairs, but merely suggests a very reasonable change 
in the constitution of an Arbitration Board. Mr. Sifton went 
on to praise the work which Lord Dundonald was doing in 
improving the Militia, and declared that Canada was fully 
awake to her responsibilities as to the defence of her land 
frontier. He added that Canada needed no protection by sea, 
a doctrine which we do not think many Canadian statesmen 
would agree to. 








The newspapers on Tuesday contained President Roose 
velt’s Message to Congress, this year a very lengthy Message, 
in which he reviews every department of politics. The chief 
interest naturally centres on the passages dealing with the 
Alaskan award and Panama. On the first question the tone 
of the Message is all that could be desired, and there is 
nothing in it to hurt Canadian feeling in the smallest degree. 
On the Panama question the President enumerates the terms 
of the Treaty with the new Panama Government providing 
for the making of a canal across the Isthmus, and defends 
the action of his Government in the recent Central American 
troubles. It was not a question of alternative routes, for that 
had been irrevocably settled, but whether there should bea 
canal at all. The Colombian Government repudiated the 
recent Treaty, and the people of Panama, who had long been 
discontented and were closely interested in the canal, rose as 
one man. Colombia being incapable of keeping order on the 
Isthmus, and refusing to recognise her treaty obligations, the 
plain duty of the United States was to recognise a Govern- 
ment which could do both. Her Government had no com- 
plicity in the Revolution ; it merely bided its time and carried 
out its treaty obligations with the Power which was de facto 





forced night march, and sent him under escort to El Obeid, 
where he was tried and hanged. The severity of the 


predominant. We trust that President Roosevelt’s frank 
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and statesmanlike declaration will put an end to the idle 
accusations against American diplomacy. 


The other chief matters dealt with in the Message are the 
Venezuelan Arbitration at the Hague, the development of the 
Army and Navy, and the relations of Capital and Labour. 
The President congratulates Congress on the steady advance 
in building up the American Navy, and, among other re- 
forms, proposes the creation of a Naval General Staff, on the 
lines of the General Staff for the Army. He recommends the 
appointment of a Commission to report on what legislation is 
advisable for t..2 merchant marine, and on the creation of a 
national ocean mail service. He proposes to treat both 
organised Capital and organised Labour alike. “ Whenever 
either a Corporation, a Labour Union, or an individual 
disregards the law or acts in a spirit of arbitrary and 
tyrannous interference with the rights of others, then 
where the Federal Government has jurisdiction it will 
see to it that the misconduct is stopped, paying not the 
slightest heed to the position or powers of the Corporation, 
Union, or individual...... No man is above the law, no 
man is below it; nor do we ask any man’s permission when 
we require him to obey it.” It is refreshing in these days to 
meet with a man who knows his mind and has the courage to 
enforce it. As the Times correspondent well remarks, the 
Message is not that of a candidate for renomination, but of the 
President of the United States. 


Sir Michael Hicks Beach spoke at Cheltenham on Saturday 
last on the occasion of the opening of the new public hall which 
has been erected by the Town Council, at a cost of £50,000, to 
replace the old Assembly Rooms. After discussing what were 
the true and necessary functions of a municipality in the way 
of promoting the prosperity and attractions of a town, Sir 
Michael approached the question of municipal trading. The 
true way to avoid any abuse of the system was to place the 
ratepayers in the position of shareholders in a well-managed 
public company,—i.e., “to have a proper audit of municipal 
accounts of all kinds, conducted by qualified and independent 
auditors, who will show, to the understanding of the most un- 
skilled persons, precisely on what the rates are being spent, 
and what advantages they have secured.” The recent fall in 
municipal credit was due, not to any fear of insolvency, but 
simply to the immense multiplication of Government and 
municipal loans in the last ten years, with the consequent over- 
stocking of the market, and to the fact that the ordinary 
person preferred a high income to a good security. The only 
remedy he could suggest for what was, he believed, merely a 
transient difficulty was that municipalities should be very 
chary about undertaking any new work, and he recommended 
this view not only to the Town Council of Cheltenham, but to 
the Government of the country. 


At a Council meeting of the Central and Associated 
Chambers of Agriculture held at the rooms of the Society 
of Arts on Wednesday, the discussion on preferential tariffs 
was resumed and pushed to a vote. Mr. Rider Haggard on 
November 3rd had moved a resolution cordially welcoming 
the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain as necessary and desirable. 
An amendment was now moved by Mr. Middleton (Cleveland 
Chamber) recommending the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into our fiscal policy. Mr. Middleton, who 
declared himself opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, was 
supported by the representatives of some of the Northern 
Chambers, but on a division the amendment was lost by a large 
majority, Mr. Rider Haggard’s resolution being carried with 
only seven dissentients. Mr. Chaplin observed that “this 
country was ripening already in favour of Mr. Chamberlain, 
and if they wished to see that ripening process carried on still 
more rapidly at the present time, they had to make it clear to 
the Prime Minister that the agricultural interest as a whole 
was practically unanimous in its support of Mr. Chamberlain.” 
But by far the most frank and significant declaration was 
that of Mr. Rider Haggard when he said that “ there was no 
room for a half-way house on the steep road that ran from 
Free-trade to Protection.” We could not wish for a clearer 
statement of the issue now before the country. Mr. Haggard, 
at any rate, has no use for such labels as “ Progressive 
Balfourite,” by which Major Coates, the Conservative 2andi- 
date for Lewisham, has just designated himself. We may 


Devonshire, as President of the Unionist Free-Food League, 
has recommended electors who are Free-traders to decline to 
give their support at any election to a Protectionist Unionist 
candidate, 


Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Leeds on Wednesday, dealt 
shortly with the various matters, other than Free-trade, 
which are part of the Liberal programme, and at considerable 
length with Mr. Chamberlain. “The time was coming when, 
if an Englishman said England was prosperous, he would be 
called a Pro-Boer. If, however, anybody wrote telling of a 
trade which was doing badly, he would very likely be called 
‘one of our leading experts,’ and have his letter sent to the 
Times with Mr. Chamberlain’s imprimatur.’ The most 
valuable part of his speech was that dealing with the opinion 
of the Colonies. Were we sure, when we heard of Colonial 
resolutions in favour of preferential trade, that they meant 
the same thing as ourselves? “It is plain that their idea is 
to increase the duties against the foreigner, but not to 
diminish duties against the British producer.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s proposals would do nothing to promote the unity of the 
Empire. “They meant the Colonies dragging us into Pro- 
tection, and this would bring in its train heart-burnings and 
disappointments.” 








In view of his peculiar position, a special interest attaches to 
the utterances of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who spoke 
at Halifax on Thursday; but his speech contained nothing 
of special significance, unless it was the incidental admission 
that our present prosperity was still great. However, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain begged his hearers not to feed them- 
selves on false hopes, or to attempt to nourish empty stomachs 
with formulas excellent in their day, but having no practical 
relation to the affairs of the time. ‘ Accordingly he asked 
that, when the time came”—a conveniently vague phrase— 
“they should give the Government a mandate to alter 
the fiscal policy of the last sixty years, so that they 
might be able to negotiate with freedom and power 
for the maintenance of the markets still open to them, and 
the recovery even of those which they had lost.” Turning 
to the question of national economy, he claimed that 
restraint of expenditure came wholly from the Government 
and their supporters. Economy in Government administra- 
tion, however, was not enough. Their fiscal system must be 
reformed. Dealing with the Colonial aspect of the question, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain is reported to have referred to “our 
relations with our own people abroad, who were alread your 
best customers, who took in pounds from us what the 
foreigners merely bought in shillings.” It would be interest- 
ing to see how the Chancellor of the Exchequer would reduce 
this statement to a statistical form. 


At the first annual dinner of the Motor Volunteer Corps, 
held on Tuesday evening, Major-General Sir H. Hildyard 
freely acknowledged the value of the corps as tested at the 
recent Mancuvres. Contrasting his own experiences at the 
Maneuvres of 1898 and 1903, he was in a position to say that 
a great saving in time and physical exertion had been effected 
by the assistance and energy of the Motor Volunteer Corps, 
and he believed that this would hold good in actual war as 
well. Foreign military authorities were already beginning to 
look into the matter, and it was something to our credit 
that the British Army was the first to have adopted the 
motor for practical uses. He also, we are glad to see, spoke 
of the value of the cycle in military operations. Finally, he 
assured the corps of the keen practical interest taken in the 
movement by Lord Roberts, whose convalescence is now 
happily established. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Herbert Spencer on 
Tuesday at Brighton in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. Spencer, 
who has always been a delicate man, has succeeded, like Locke, 
in living to a great age and doing a vast amount of work by 
carefulness and simplicity of life. We deal elsewhere with his 
career, which in many respects is the most notable of our 
time. His death removes the last great figure of the 
Victorian age, and also the only English writer of the day 
whose name can be said to have been a household word 
throughout the world. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW TO SAVE THE FREE-TRADE UNIONIST 
SEATS. 


OW are the seats of the Free-trade Unionists to 
be saved? That is a question which, naturally 
enough, seems of supreme moment to Free-trade 
Unionist Members; but it is also a question of very 
great importance to all Free-traders, whether Liberal or 
Unionist, who desire to make the policy of Free-trade 
absolutely safe in the future. Thoughtful Free-traders 
know that the policy of Free-trade can only be con- 
sidered absolutely safe if it continues to be a matter 
outside party politics, and not the dividing line between 
the two parties. What is wanted is a general acknowledg- 
ment that a man who is a Free-trader can belong to either 
party, and that the holding of Free-trade views does not 
necessitate his leaving his party if he happens to be a 
Unionist. If once the opposite view prevails, the cause of 
Free-trade must sooner or later be endangered. Therefore, 
as we have suggested, all sincere Free-traders, whether 
Liberals or Unionists, must wish to see a strong body 
of Free-trade Unionists in Parliament. The presence of 
such persons will be a reminder—nay, a guarantee—that 
Free-trade is not the dividing line between the old 
historic parties, and that a man may perfectly well be 
a good Unionist or a good Conservative and yet be a 
Free-trader. But admitting that thoughtful and loyal 
Free-traders on both sides must wish to see the Unionist 
Tvee-treders keep their seats, how is the thing to be 
accomplished ? What is the best plan for saving these 
seats, and how ought their present occupants to secure 
their position ? 

In the first place, it seems to us essential that the 
Free-irade Unionist Members should look the facts full 
in the face, and not try to pretend that the situation 
is other and more benign than it really is. But if 
they do this, they cannot fail to realise that henceforth, 
if their seats are to be won, they will be won by Free- 
trade votes. It is idle to imagine that Free-traders will 
be returned by Protectionist electors. Mr. Chamberlain, 
we may be sure, will not allow that, even if the mass 
of Protectionist electors were willing to leave their 
Member a free hand. The Free-trade Unionist can only 
look for help to the Free-traders in his constituency. 
The Protectionists are certain to be against him. But 
this means that the Free-trade Unionist who desires to 
keep his seat must appeal to the Free-traders of all 
kinds in his constituency, and must constitute himself 
their champion and, leader. 

But it will probably be said, as is in effect said by 
our correspondent ‘Rude Donatus,’—What is the use of 
talking like this? The Liberals will not consent to spare 
the Free-trade Unionists, but will oppose them just as 
keenly as if they were Protectionists. To prove this 
“Rude Donatus” quotes the case of Mr. George Goschen, 
who does, we may say parenthetically, seem to have been 
somewhat harshly treated by the Liberal organisation in 
his division. Though they know that he is a Free- 
trader who has made great sacrifices for the cause, and 
though his father, Lord Goschen, has acted with singular 
courage throughout the present crisis, the Liberal Associa- 
tion is reported to have determined to show him no mercy. 
Now, as we have said, this seems harsh and unreasonable 
in the particular case; but a very little reflection will 
show that as a rule such treatment is inevitable, and that 
it is a consequence certain to flow from the attitude of 
hostility to only one section of the Protectionist party 
which the Free-Food League unfortunately decided to 
take up. When the Free-Food Leaguers publicly ex- 
pressed their confidence, even though it was a mitigated 
confidence, in the Government, and their anxious desire to 
continue to support Mr. Balfour and his Administration, 
they seriously imperilled the tenure of their seats. By 
insisting so loudly that they were not opposed to the 
Government, but only to Mr. Chamberlain, and were 
willing still to support Mr. Balfour, they made it practi- 
cally impossible for Liberal candidates to withdraw or for 
Liberal Associations not to work against them. The 
Liberal candidate in the circumstances argues not un- 
naturally :—‘I am a Free-trader, and so against the 





present Government, which not only refuses to o 

Protection, but actually encourages it “‘unoflicially» 
Why, then, should I withdraw from a contest with on 
who insists that, though he is a Free-trader, he jg ae 
supporter of Mr. Balfour? It is not reasonable to ask ct 
to do so.” The Liberal Association adopts the same line 
and Free-trade Liberals generally make it clear that ther 
have no use for Free-traders who support Protectioy 
Needless to say, we, as Free-trade Unionists, find little 
satisfaction in such an attitude. We would far rather 809 
one of greater trust and sympathy. We note, however 
that it exists, and, indeed, was inevitable from the first, 
and therefore it would be the height of folly to ignore it.’ 

It seems, then, to us that if the Free-trade Unionists 
are to keep their seats a very different attitude yl) 
have to be adopted. In the first place, they will have 
to abandon all idea of keeping them by means of 
Protectionist votes. Next, they will have to take g 
firm and consistent line in regard to the Government 
and make it plain that as Free-traders they cannot and 
do not support a Ministry which, though it sometimes 
pretends to be neutral, is in reality nothing of the kind ~ 
a. Ministry whose Chancellor of the Exchequer without 
reproof proclaims that he agrees with Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy in every branch. In a word, they must make 
it clear to all the world that they are to be regarded ag 
hostile to Mr. Balfour’s Administration unless and until if 
opposes Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Next, the Free-tradg 
Unionists must not be content to work only in their own 
constituencies. They must carry the war into the enemy's 
country, and must organise Free-trade Unionist opinion 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
organise it, not as a pious opinion, but as a militant foreg 
prepared to attack and overcome Protectionists wherever 
encountered. Finally, they must be prepared in all 
cases where a Protectionist Unionist is sitting for 
a seat so safe that he will not ba opposed by a 
Liberal to put up a Free-trade Unionist to attack that 
seat. We may be quite sure that if the T'ree-trade 
Unionists would adopt an attitude of this kind they would 
very soon find it much easier to deal with the Liberals, and 
to arrive at some such concordat as the Tories and Liberal 
Unionists concluded in 1886. The Liberals, as a party, 
may be as narrow and selfish as our correspondent seems 
to suggest (though personally we do not think they are), 
but even so, they would find it very difficult when the 
Dissolution takes place, and when for the moment nothing 
but the Free-trade controversy will be in the air, to resist 
the appeal made to them by neutral I'ree-trade opinion: 
—‘“We have got a Free-trader in possession of the 
seat whose zeal is proved by the risks he has been 
willing to run in the interest of the cause; do not let 
us chance a defeat by putting up another Free-trade 
candidate.” 

In order to make this appeal irresistible when the time 
comes, every Free-trade Unionist who is now in possession 
of a seat should take pains to show himself the chief 
representative and exponent of Free-trade principles in 
his constituency. He should constantly speak and write 
on the subject, and so become the man to whom Free- 
traders of all parties will naturally look for guidance on 
the fiscal controversy. But if he makes a position of 
this kind for himself, he is not the sort of man whom 
sincere Free-traders will care to see opposed. The sense 
of gratitude also will tend to make F'ree-traders desire 
that he shall hold the seat. While local pressure is 
in this way brought to bear upon the Liberal candidate, 
pressure will also be exercised from headquarters. Ii 
the Free-food Unionists have organised their supporters 
in the constituencies throughout the country, and are 
prepared to run new candidates of their own in certain 
selected constituencies, the Liberal headquarters will 
not only be willing, but very glad, to “do a deal” 
with them on the lines of the 1886 compact. But 
it is obvious that the essential condition of such a 
compact, and of successful action generally, on the 
part of the Free-trade Unionists is activity. If they 
are active and alert, and make use of every card they 
hold, they may not only accomplish a great deal for 
the cause in which they believe, and for which they 
have shown themselves willing to make such sacrifices, 
but they may also save their own seats. If, however, 
they do nothing but talk Free-trade truisms, and at the 
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me time allow their leaders, instead of attacking 
Mr Balfour and his policy, to express their willingness 
ic ‘support him, they are doomed as a party and as 
:ndividuals. The King who said that his réle was to 
be a Royalist struck the right note. The role of the 
Free-trade Unionists is to be Free-traders, and the best 
and most consistent and most whole-hearted Free-traders 
‘n the country. If they are that, and if, careless of 
consequences, they insist that they will have no toleration 
for Protectionist views, whether they meet with them in 
the head of their party or in Mr. Chamberlain, they will 
reap the reward of courage, and, like the Liberal Unionists, 
continue in our political life honoured and respected till 
their work is accomplished. If, on the other hand, they 
are supine, half-hearted, fastidious, and stand upon party 
unctilios, they are certain to go to ruin. The Liberals 
will not stretch out a finger to save them, and Mr. 
Chamberlain—small blame to him from his point of 
view—will crush them without compunction. Boldness, 
boldness, and again boldness, coupled with honesty of 
urpose and clearness of vision, can alone avail to save 
the seats of the Free-trade Unionists. 





THE UNDESIRABLE ALIEN. 
R. AKERS-DOUGLAS is properly and officially 


reticent as to the contents of the Speech from the 
Throne. No one Minister, he says, must anticipate any of 
the announcements which will fall from the Royal lips 
next February. Our admiration of the Home Secretary's 
prudent reserve is somewhat lessened by the discovery 
that as regards one subject, at all events, he probably 
forbears to prophesy because he does not know. He 
had a good deal to say at Shoreditch on Monday 
about alien immigration, but in the end his conclusion 
only came to this: that the question is receiving the 
careful consideration of the Cabinet, and that in con- 
sidering it they are animated by a desire to find a speedy 
remedy. Both these statements bear truth on the face 
of them. While the autumn Cabinets are sitting a 
great variety of subjects come in for their share of con- 
sideration, and the desire to find a remedy may coexist 
with a strong conviction that none is likely to be found. 
And when we look back a little in Mr. Akers-Douglas’s 
speech we shall see that he himself is still quite uncertain 
what Ministers ought to propose. We prefer this formula 
to the more usual one, “ what Ministers ought to do,” 
because we own to feeling a good deal of doubt whether 
in the coming Session they will do anything. That an 
Alien Immigration Bill will be introduced is_ likely 
enough. Even a Parliament under sentence of death 
must have some legislative programme laid before it. But 
we see no evidence in Mr. Akers-Douglas’s speech of any 
theory as to what such a Bill ought to contain. He is clear, 
indeed, upon one point, that criminal aliens ought to be got 
out ofthe country. Upon this part of the problem, indeed, 
there is a very general agreement. When you have caught 
your criminal alien—caught him red-handed, that is to say, 
in the very act of committing a crime—no one will desire 
to keep him in the country when his term of imprisonment 
is over. But then those who are agitating for the 
suppression of alien immigration would hardly thank 
you for a measure of deportation thus limited. They 
demand that the criminal alien shall not only be 
sent out of the country, but be kept out. Yet, except 
in the case of well-known offenders, how is the criminal 
alien to be detected until he has brought himself under 
the eye of the law? It would be necessary, again, to 
draw some distinction between offences. Difference of 
race, of habit, even of language, often gives an air of 
violence to gestures which are really innocent; and police 
regulations in such a matter as street traffic, though it is 
necessary to enforce them, may easily be disobeyed by a 
foreigner out of pure ignorance. Repeated convictions 
stand on a different footing, and where the first punish- 
ment has not operated as a deterrent, no one would 
wish to retain the offender in this country. But 
we should be sorry to see any stricter standard applied 
to aliens than is applied to our own countrymen. ‘Lill he 
is convicted even an alien has the right to be accounted 
innocent. 
He may, however, be destitute; and then the further 
question arises,—Ought a destitute alien to be main- 





tained at our cost? Here, again, it is largely a matter 
of words. If an alien lands on these shores in the 
condition in which many of our countrymen habitually 
live, we have no objection to his immediate deportation. 
But we greatly doubt whether such cases as this are at. all 
common. The destitute alien is seldom a tramp, ora loafer, 
or a beggar. He may land, indeed, without a farthing 
in his pocket, but he is commended to some fellow-country- 
man, and from him he gets the small help that is needed 
to keep him alive until he has found some ill-paid employ- 
ment,—ill-paid, that is, at present, but not necessarily ill- 
paid a few months later. An alien of this type may be 
an objectionable person on other grounds, but he is not for 
that reason a destitute alien. He comes into another class 
altogether, and one about which Mr. Akers-Douglas speaks 
with much greater hesitation. The reason of this is to be 
sought in the description which he himself gives of them. 
They are “ hard-working men and, so far as social order is 
concerned, desirable citizens”; and against them he has 
nothing to say except that “their entrance may tend to 
take work out of the hands of Englishmen.” This is the 
class that constitutes the real difficulty of the question, and 
the Home Secretary will be deceived if he thinks that he 
can leave this unlegislated for, and yet do all that is required 
of him. The real pinch of the alien question is the demand 
of certain London workmen for protection against foreign 
rivals. The worst form of “dumping,” in the opinion of 
many an Hast End working man, is the “dumping” of 
human beings. There is a certain amount of work to be 
had, and if the foreigner gets it the native does not. That 
is true; but it is a truth which is qualified by two very 
important considerations. The first is that th: alien does 
not only take work which but for him would be given to 
the Englishman; he also creates work,—in the first 
instance, it may be, for the benefit of his fellow-aliens, 
but in the long run for that of the people among whom he 
lives. The cheap-clothing trade is said, and we believe 
with truth, to have been brought into this country by 
foreign workmen. Now it is one of the chief industries 
of the East End. We can imagine an English workman 
interposing at this point with the concession that aliens 
may have had their use in the past, but now that the 
trades they have introduced are established in this country 
their purpose is fulfilled, and the sooner they are off the 
better. But what about the future? If the superior 
flexibility or adaptiveness of the foreigner has had this 
result in the past, why should it not have it again? New 
trades and combinations of trades make their appearance 
from time to time in different parts of the Continent, and 
if we keep out the alien we may easily keep out the trade. 
In this way the English worker would in the end suffer by 
the legislation designed for his benefit. With men as with 
goods, it is dangerous to interfere with the free play of 
natural forces. 


It is to be noted, too, that the very same circumstances 
are often used to support two quite different contentions. 
Weare told of English firms and English workmen who have 
opened factories in other countries, and we are bidden to 
lament the loss which England sustains by this transfer of 
her labourers to a foreign land. But when the counter- 
process is found to be in operation, and a foreign country 
has to see its labourers transferred to England, it is still 
England that is supposed to be the loser. It ought not to 
be beyond the power of the economic intellect to settle on 
which of the two countries the loss really falls. Isiton the 
country that exports labour, or on the country that imports 
it? It makes all the difference to alien immigration how 
we answer this question. Let us assume, however, that it 
has been answered, and that we have ascertained that it is 
the country into which foreign labour comes that is the 
sufferer by the transaction, and the country which sends it 
forth that profits by it. Even then the case is not so clear 
as it may at first appear. Is it to the interest of England 
to initiate legislation against the alien? We should say 
decidedly not. English or Scottish or Irish workmen are 
employed all over the world. There is work everywhere 
for which they are specially suited, and when that work is 
undertaken by the contractor he looks out for the workmen 
whom he knows by experience will answer his purpose best. 
There is no reason to suppose that the foreign working man 
regards this inroad of English aliens with any more in- 
dulgence than our East End worker extends to the Con- 
tinental aliens. Consequently if Englishmen set an 
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exainple of inhospitality, and drive the foreigner home 
again on the slightest pretext or on no pretext at all, we 
may be quite sure that there will grow up in the country 
to which they have to return a similar desire to protect 
the native labourer against the Englishman who takes good 
work out of his hands. Will that be a process by which 
Englishmen will be the gainers? Surely not. That the 
Cabinet is considering the question “with every desire tofind 
a speedy remedy ” we can well believe. They have given so 
many flattering answers to deputations and questions in 
Parliament that they can hardly do less. But the measure 
of success that awaits them is another matter, and Mr. 
Akers-Douglas would, we suspect, have been sorely em- 
barrassed if he suddenly had been given permission to 
anticipate the announcement that will be made in the 
King’s Speech. 





THE ALLEGED PROSPERITY OF GERMANY. 


E have grown accustomed to hearing German fiscal 
policy applauded and held up as a worthy example 
for our imitation, and the prosperity of the German peopie 
used as a reproach to ourselves. To those who have been 
misled by this text the German Estimates and the recent 
financial discussion in the Reichstag must have come with 
something of a shock of disillusion. German State finance 
is, however, so far from simple in itself, and so wrapped 
up in the trappings of a curious terminology, that the 
lesson may be missed by many. When special funds had 
to be provided for Imperial purposes, Bismarck naturally 
desired to save the Federated States the trouble of having 
to frame two Budgets, and earmarked certain revenues 
specifically for Imperial needs. Generally speaking, all 
indirect taxes were made Imperial, and the revenue was 
further supplemented by “assessed” or “ matricular” 
contributions, levied on the separate States in proportion 
to their population. It was a sound scheme, since the 
assessed levies gave the States some say in Imperial 
expenditure, and provided a kind of surveillance; while, 
State revenues being based on direct taxes, it gave the 
Imperial Government a certain share in both forms of 
taxation. The Custom and Excise duties stood in a separate 
position, for they were directly assigned to the repayment 
of a part of the matricular contributions, after reserving 
a sum of between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000 sterling 
for Imperial purposes. In good years, such as Germany 
has had for some time, the sums available for repayments 
exceeded the contributions; but the States had come to 
look upon such surpluses as their own property, and 
protested against the proposal to use them to amortise 
part of the Imperial Debt. This was one difficulty ; 
the other was the ordinary bookkeeping complaint 
that such a system involved an unnecessary number of 
entries. If A owes B £5, it is simpler that he should pay 
him the exact sum rather than give him £10 and be 
returned £5. A Bill is therefore to be submitted to the 
Reichstag which will definitely appropriate all the Imperial 
Custom-duties, and all the Excise-duties except that on 
spirits, as well as all railway and postal revenue, to meet 
ordinary Imperial expenditure. In so far as Imperial 
expenditure is not met from this source, recourse will be 
had to matricular contributions from the separate States, 
assessed on the same basis as before. There is no certain 
provision made for the repayment of these contributions, 
unless the Imperial Budget shows a surplus, in which case 
the excess will be divided proportionately among the 
States. The important point about this proposal-——which 
seems to have occasioned a good deal of opposition, par- 
ticularly from Herr Richter, who is generally regarded 
as the leading German financial authority—is that it 
represents a vital Constitutional change. We may be sure 
that the Imperial Cabinet would not have undertaken it 
had there not been a very real necessity. And, indeed, the 
necessity is obvious. The Imperial Treasury wants every 
penny it can get, for the recent Estimates show that 
things are going none too well with it. 


We commented briefly last week on those Estimates, and 
on further consideration the unsoundness of the German 
economic position must seem more remarkable than ever. 
We may distinguish between the two classes of items,— 
ordinary and extraordinary, recurring and non-recurring. 
To take the ordinary items first, there will be a deficit on 
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The nominal deficit last year was higher, but part of ; 
. If 
came from the deficit shown by the completed accounts f 
1901. This year the deficit from the closed accounts of 
1902 has been made an extraordinary item, so that th 
real deficit to correspond with the £3,000,000 for 1904 
was for 1903 a little over £1,000,000. In the words of 
the Times correspondent, “in a time of profound peacg 
the German Empire proposes to resort to the eXpensiyg 
expedient of drawing upon its loan credits to the extent of 
353 million marks more than last year in order to meet its 
contemplated ordinary expenditure.” If we turn to the 
extraordinary items, we find a similar state of affaips 
There is a deficit of over £4,000,000 on the 1904 Esti. 
mates, for which a special subsidy of nearly £2,000,000 ig 
to be called up from the States. We presume that if the 
Finance Bill, whose provisions we have just sketched, jg 
carried, there will be no necessity for this levy. Among 
the items which compose this deficit there is the £1,500,009 
by which Germany’s modest colonial expenditure exceeds 
her more modest colonial revenue. There is, besides, g 
heavy deficit from the closed accounts of 1902, which 
under the new system is to be reckoned as extraordinary 
expenditure. 

There is, therefore, a total deficit of something like 
£11,000,000 to be met, a sum made up of the deficit on 
the ordinary Estimates, the deficit on the extraordinary 
Estimates (which include the Army and Navy, the Imperial 
railways, and the expedition to Eastern Asia), and the 
deficit on the closed accounts of 1902. And the remedy is 
by realisation of loan credits! No wonder that the Memo. 
randum which accompanies the Estimates is not pitched in 
a very exuberant key :—‘ It is evident that the Empire, 
unless its revenue should be increased, cannot provide for 
its growing financial necessities, and that, until it can do 
so, recourse must once more be had to the loan credit, 
undesirable as the expedient may be from the point of 
view of sound finance.” When there is a deficit on State 
Estimates, there are three ways of meeting it,—direct 
taxation, indirect taxation, and loans. In Britain a penny 
would be put on the Income-tax, or a duty levied on some 
commodity, since it is a maxim of British finance that 
borrowing is only justifiable to meet extraordinary and 
non-recurring charges, such as a war or a colossal expro- 
priation of land. It does not appear that either of these 
methods is open to Germany. She might, indeed, raise new 
Imperial direct taxes ; but since direct taxation is for the 
most part in the hands of the separate States, the 
matricular contributions are themselves direct taxation, 
and to resort to both methods would be to raise the same 
tax twice over. Besides, the contributions of the States 
are as high as they can afford at present. In 1902 and 
1903 they declared that a little over £2,000,000 was the 
highest unrepaid contribution they could make, and that 
even this sum laid a heavy burden upon their Budgets. 
The proceedings in the Saxon Diet last week form an 
instructive commentary on this fact. The Saxon Finance 
Minister said that, im his opinion, the “evil lay in the 
inelastic sources of income which were at the disposal 
of the Empire, compelling it in time of strain to fall 
back upon the assessed contributions of the States.” 
There is no help to be got, therefore, from direct taxation, 
whether in the form of new Imperial taxes or of increased 
matricular contributions, for the States would rightly object 
to the first form, and they are unable to provide the second. 
Indirect taxation, which is wholly in the hands of the 
Imperial Government, suffers from the vice which the 
Saxon Finance Minister pointed out: it is inelastic. For 
reasons of commercial policy rather than of revenue, high 
duties have been levied, and if they are increased, the 
point will come when a commodity becomes overtaxed and 
its consumption is killed. How near Germany is to the 
point we cannot say, but it is clear that some of her ablest 
statesmen think the distance is not far. 

There is an obvious moral from a survey of the German 
Estimates. ‘There must come periods in the history of a 
country when, with all economy, there is a deficit on its 
ordinary income. Unless such a country is to be forced to 
the ruinous and impolitic method of borrowing to meet 
this kind of deficit, it must possess elastic sources of 
income. The natural recruiting ground is indirect taxa- 
tion; but if this field has been already exploited to the 
full in the interests of some commercial policy, there is 





the Estimates for 1904 of very nearly £3,000,000 sterling. 





nothing left to be exploited in the interests of revenue. 
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«Taxation for revenue purposes only ’ is an old creed, and 


with many @ despised creed; but the position to-day of 
the most Protectionist nation in Europe is a standing 


example of its truth. 





THE ENGINEERING REDEMPTION OF 
EGYPT. 


POET of Empire and of engineering might well find 

a fit subject for celebration in the achievements of 

the Public Works Department of Egypt under English 
direction, especially in the field of irrigation. Only within 
the last year or two has the full measure of those achieve- 
ments been illustrated in the extent io which Egypt has 
been made independent of the variations in the flow of 
the Nile. Lord Cromer’s general despatch on Egyptian 
rogress, published several months ago, called attention 

to the subject in a few brief but striking paragraphs. In 
the Report lately received from the pen of Sir William 
Garstin, Under-Secretary of State in the Public Works 
Department at Cairo, together with those furnished by 
the officers in charge of different branches of the 
Administration, it is dealt with in ample detail. Much 
of the story is, no doubt, technical, but in its broad 
features it is one which every English reader can follow 
with pride, aided as he is by various photographs of the 
majestically massive structures by which the Nile waters 
are now impounded and accumulated at different points, 
so as to secure an adequate reserve at periods when the 
flow is insufficient for the needs of the country. The year 
1902, to which the Reports relate, provided a striking test 
of the quality and sound conception of the great works 
which had been only just completed, and also of the nerve 
and resource of the British official who happened to be in 
chief charge at a critical moment. The Nile flow of 1902 
ranks as one of the lowest on record, especially in its earliest 
stages. On August 15th it was 1°30 métres below the 
lowest ever known, «nd 2°50 métres below the average 
of the years 1873-1902. In Middle Egypt—i.c., north 
of Assiout—the levels of the Ibrahimiyah Canal, which 
is the main source of supply for that region, were so low 
that considerable uneasiness prevailed as to the possibility 
of sowing the usual summer crops, principally maize, 


over a very large area. “Mr. Webb, who was at that | 


time acting for me,” says Sir William Garstin, “ promptly 
decided to lower the gates of the Assiout Barrage, which 
had lately been completed, and thus produce an artificial rise 
in the water-levels of the Ibrahimiyah Canal. He com- 
menced this closure on the 10th of August, and by the 16th of 
that month all the gates were lowered, Mr. Webb personally 
superintending the operation. ..... The gates remained 
down until the 19th of September, when the flood had reached 
its maximum, and anxiety regarding the irrigation had 
ceased.” No one would suppose from reading Mr. Webb’s 
own Report of this occurrence that he conceived himself to 
have shown any particular firmness of character. “It 
was decided,” he says, to take the steps which he on his 
own solitary responsibility resolved to take, and carried 
through; and he adds that “it is satisfactory to note 
that only a few months after its completion the Barrage 
stood this test remarkably well.” Satisfactory, indeed ; 
but still more so that there was a British official in charge 
who, without trying to refer to his absent chief, faced the 
situation, and ventured to expose the new works to a test 
which, as Sir W. Garstin truly says, was “severe and 
unexpected,” but which, borne triumphantly as it was, 
resulted, according to the concurrent opinion of the chief and 
his trustworthy lieutenant, adopted by Lord Cromer, in 
saving crops to the value of not less than ££600,000 in 
the provinces concerned. Considering that the cost of the 
Barrage and subsidiary works was £E720,000, “ it will be 
seen,” quietly observes Mr. Webb, “ that the works practi- 
cally repaid their cost in the first year after their con- 
struction.” 

Another way of putting the facts is, in Sir W. Garstin’s 
words, that Mr. Webb’s action “converted what would 
undoubtedly have been a disastrous year for Middle 
Egypt into one of fair flood.” In Lower Egypt the 
engineering conditions of redemption had been afforded 
at a somewhat earlier date. The Delta Barrage provided 
the means of securing that there should be no waste 
of water, and that full advantage should be taken of 
the first rise of the river. In fact, so far as Lower Egypt 














was concerned, “no serious difficulties arose in the way of 
water distribution ” in 1902, and “no loss of crop occurred.” 
These very satisfactory results were, no doubt, aided by 
the ability of the paternal Government to regulate the 
kind of crops sown and the date of their sowing, with 
a view to the exigencies of the general situation. Thus 
“rice cultivation, except in certain selected localities, 
was practically prohibited, as the canal rotations ’— 
in other words, the intermittent periods of flushing the 
irrigation canals—‘ were so arranged that all the avail- 
able water should be devoted to the areas planted with 
cotton,” which only requires about half the amount of water 
per acre that is needed for rice. Again, a Khedivial 
Decree was issued prohibiting the sowing of maize until 
such a date as should be permitted by the Public Works 
Ministry. But, of course, when the authorities undertake 
to provide, as far as possible, for the whole country an 
absolutely essential requisite of cultivation of any kind, 
they must reserve to themselves, and exercise on occasion, 
such powers as are involved in the limitations to which we 
have just referred. In Upper Egypt (south of Assiout) in 
1902 the situation was very critical. The Assouan Dam, 
and the reservoir which it constitutes at the First Cataract, 
was inaugurated in December, and is, of course, a work of 
the first importance with a view to the general economy 
of the Nile waters. But in order to produce between the 
First Cataract and Assiout anything like the security against 
disaster which has been shown to have been provided 
north of Assiout, one or two more Barrages are required in 
the great intervening stretches of river; and Lord Cromer 
in his last despatch evidently doubted whether the protection 
which could be thus obtained would altogether justify the 
great outlay involved, having regard to the claims of other 
branches of administrative progress which so far have 
been constrained to stand behind those of irrigation. As 
it was, in 1902 the “timely rise” of the Nile in the 
latter half of September “ saved the situation,” but “even 
with this relief it was only,” says Sir W. Garstin, 
“by extremely skilful manipulation of the supply, on 
the part of Mr. Clowes, the Acting Inspector General 
of Irrigation, that the irrigation of the lands was 
successfully effected. Great praise is due to this 
officer and also to Mahmud Bey Sidky, the Inspector 
of the 5th Circle. The comparatively small area of 
‘sharaki’ (7.e., unirrigated) land testifies to their good 
work.” A very few figures on this point illustrate the 
great extent of the victory achieved by British engineering 
(made possible by British finance) on behalf of the 
Egyptian cultivator during the last quarter of a century. 
The three lowest Nile floods of which accurate records 
exist are those of 1877, 1899, and 1902. In those years 
the unirrigated areas were, respectively: in Upper Egypt, 
753,999, 229,422, and 116,847 feddans; and in Lower 
Egypt, 193,479, 35,394, and 11,816 feddans. 


Nor does it appear that, even if no fresh undertakings 
on a great scale for the storage and distribution of water 
should be entered upon within the next few years, the 
results already achieved towards the protection and 
development of Egyptian agriculture are by any means 
the measure of what may soon be attained. The reservoir 
at Assouan was not filled till after the troubles of 1902 
were over, so that in future that colossal work, which has 
cost over two millions sterling, and which was completed 
with a despatch (one year ahead of the specified time) 
that reflects great credit on the firm of John Aird 
and Co., the contractors, will stand in the front line 
of protection for Egypt against the dangers due to the 
variations of climatic conditions in the Abyssinian 
mountains and on the Great Lakes. In the arrangements 
for the distribution of water there can be no doubt that 
detailed improvements will be constantly in course of 
introduction by the energetic and resourceful British staff 
and the most intelligent of the Egyptians serving under 
them, who have already secured so great an advance towards 
the emancipation of the country from the old terrors of “a 
low Nile.” The loyal co-operation of the Egyptians them- 
selves in all that concerns their economic salvation will 
be increasingly secured, and the day will surely come 
when their own public opinion will emphatically condemn 
any such suicidal rapacity as that—which in the past 
it condoned—of carrying off the edges of canals for 
the enrichment of private holdings, and the consequent 
crippling of the efficiency of the means of water distribu- 
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tion. A brilliant prospect is also opened up, as at least | be judged on the qualitative as well as the quantitating 


possibly realisable, in the recovery for agriculture of large 
areas of land on the shores of Lake Borillos which are at 
present regularly inundated through the choking up of a 
passage from that sheet of water to the sea, but which, 
according to ancient tradition, were once of great fertility. 
Wherever else, if anywhere, the policy of Britain may be 
legitimately open to criticism, the civilised world cannot 
fail to contemplate with unqualified admiration the steady 
continuance of the enlightened and organised endeavour 
which is redeeming Egypt from its secular perils, and 
giving it a position of economic strength such as its wisest 
rulers in former ages could never have dreamt of. 





HERBERT SPENCER. 


N Mr. Herbert Spencer almost the last of the great 
figures of the Victorian era has departed. Few men 
have ever more completely dominated national thought in 
their own lifetime. By a happy accident, he began his 
career at a time when the great thesis of Darwin was 
being propounded, and a new world seemed to open for 
scientific discovery. With the enthusiasm of youth, Mr. 
Spencer set himself to map out this new world, and with a 
rare fidelity he continued his labours unremittingly to the 
end of a long life. To marry science and abstract thought, 
to deduce from the isolated discoveries of departmental 
science a guiding principle, and to work out this principle 
in every domain of human activity, was the task he set him- 
self. He was well fitted for it by the possession of a consider- 
able scientific training and a mind extraordinarily apt at 
acquiring and systematising knowledge. He was probably 
one of the most learned men of our time, a great polymath, 
whose encyclopaedic learning may justly entitle him to 
rank with those other synthetic philosophers, Aristotle and 
Bacon. If in his desire for a complete system of thought 
there was a suggestion of the German metaphysician, in 
most respects he was a typical English philosopher. He 
was, above all things, practical, desiring to bring Philosophy 
into the market-place and keep her there. He was keenly 
interested in current politics, and resisted Socialism with 
all the intense dislike of State interference which character- 
ised the mid-Victorian school of political philosophy. 
Taken as a whole, his life was a noble and influential one. 
He made popular the greatest of modern scientific truths, 
and he was an intellectual leader to thousands who desired 
some complete scheme of thought. The gravity and 
moderation of his argumentative methods, his high 
charactor, his fidelity to his enormous self-imposed task, 
were all infiuences of the highest value in a world which is 
becoming daily more disposed to judge men and things 
from a low material standpoint, and look askance at the 
self-sacrificing life of the thinker and scholar. 

His work remains to this generation a very stately 
creation, spreading its roots far under the soil of most 
departments of knowledge, and sheltering the fowls of the 
air in its branches in the shape of a dozen minor schools 
of political and scientific thought. His terminology is 
still too much in use, and his ideas are still too familiar, 
for us to be able to judge him with any true perspective. 
How far, we wonder, will future ages value him? In a 
sense his work is already done. Owing more to him than 
to any other save its propounder, the idea of evolution has 
come to stay; it has been stated in comprehensible terms, 
and it has become an integral part of every form of 
thought. The task of the interpreter is over when his 
interpretation is accepted. We are even now revising our 
thoughts on evolution, and we shall probably continue to 
limit the application of the doctrine. The famous detini- 
tion, “the passing from an indefinite, incoherent homo- 
geneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity,” may come in 
time to be only curious. But Mr. Spencer himself was the 
chief protester against any narrow and formal interpre- 
tation, as when in his-famous “Factors in Organic 
Evolution’ he insisted on the inadequacy of natural 
selection taken by itself. He will be judged in future 
ages by the Synthetic Philosophy, that system which he 
worked out into every detail of the practical and the 
theoretical life. Merely to have created so huge a 
structure is a claim to immortality, for though every 
axiom and conclusion were denied, later generations might 
well wonder at the vitality which could carry one thinker 
through so magy arduous paths. But every system must 








side; it must not only be complete, it must be true 
laborious industry in collecting facts will not avail if the 
basis of the synthesis is false or inadequate. It ig Me 
Spencer’s chief claim on the attention of posterity that re 
built. broad his foundations on the organic unity of the 
world. Partly, no doubt, as with Darwin, a biological 
conception, this idea of life as an organism with mutual} 
related parts was the basis of all his departmental 
inquiries. From the evolution of life he passes to the 
evolution of consciousness, and thence to the evolution of 
the forms of consciousness in laws, ethics, and social 
institutions. Whatever fault we may find with particular 
applications of the conception, we must admit its fruit. 
fulness and its high value in any synthesis of knowledge, 
The chain had its weak links. Mr. Spencer was neyer 
properly speaking, a metaphysician, and as a philosopher, 
in the German sense, he will probably have little influencg 
on posterity. The old Teutonic taunt that in Engiand 
a man was called a philosopher who invented mechanical 
toys is not without a shade of justification even in his 
case. Twenty years ago his influence over English specu. 
lation was not to be compared with T. H. Green’s; and 
since then the works of Mr. Bradley, to name one instance, 
have attracted the best speculative minds in a way in which 
Mr. Spencer’s metaphysics of the unknowable are powerless 
tode. His psychology, to take another case, is out of 
date, both as to methods and results, as compared with 
the newer psychological laboratory work of Leipsic and 
Harvard. Sometimes, too, his conception of the organic 
broke down utterly, as in his laissez-faire theory of the 
State, which Huxley well described as “ administrative 
Nihilism.” But on the whole his synthesis is consistent, 
rich in suggestion, and liberal in its scope. He is par 
excellence in modern history the scientific thinker, not 
merely because the subject-matter of his thought is 
scientific data, but because he shows more than most 
philosophers the accuracy and order of a great scientist. 
No writer of the first order has less claim to distinction 
of style. He has none of the literary graces which make 
Plato and Bacon, and even Fichte and Hegel, attractive, in 
part at any rate, to others than professed students of 
philosophy. At times, however, the simple and noble 
character of the man appears through his level sentences 
with something of an old Roman dignity. Such an 
occasion is the preface to the “ Principles of Sociology,” 
where he recounts the difficulties of his great undertaking, 
and the despair with which he embarked on it :—“ Doubt- 
less in earlier days some exultation would have resulted; 
but as age creeps on, feelings weaken, and now my chief 
pleasure is in my emancipation. Still there is satisfaction 
in the consciousness that losses, discouragements, and 
shattered health have not prevented me from fulfilling the 
purpose of my life.” And in his latest volume of “ Facts 
and Comments” there is a passage which shows at the best 
that humane philosophic temper which, while far indeed 
from orthodox creeds, has so profound a compassion for 
mankind that it is not concerned, in the face of so much 
uncertainty, to deny value to any sincere belief. Some sen- 
tences may be quoted as a fitting comment on Mr. Spencer's 
life: —'The many who are reckless even of themselves and 
brutally regardless of human welfare may be passed by; 
unless indeed, some good may be done by proving that 
there are natural penalties which in large measure coincide 
with alleged supernatural penalties. On the other hand 
those on whom fears of eternal punishment weigh heavily, 
may fitly be shown that merciless as is the Cosmic process 
worked out by an Unknown Power, yet vengeance is no- 
where to be found in it. Meanwhile, sympathy commands 
silence toward all who, suffering under the ills of life, derive 
comfort from their creed. While it forbids the dropping 
of hints that may shake their faiths, it suggests the evasion 
of questions which cannot be discussed without unsettling 
their hopes.” 





WOMEN AND THE BAR. 
. E are foolish, and without excuse foolish,” wrote 
Ruskin, “in speaking of the ‘superiority ’ of one sex 
to the other, as if they could be compared in similar things.” 
We wonder whether there has not been a certain change in 
public thought since those words were written ; whether Ruskin 
would have felt it necessary to write the same rebuke to-day. 
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Do we still insist on the “superiority” of one sex to the 
or have we not rather come to admit that the word 
“superiority ” is not the right word to use, conscious though 
we may be of the essential difference in the places which each 
sex should hold? There is some evidence that this is so in 
the fact that we hear very much less to-day than formerly of 
“women’s rights”; and even when that subject is brought 

rominently before public notice, as in the case of Miss 
Bertha Cave last week, there is a considerable difference in 
the reception and treatment with which it meets from the 
reception with which it would have met, say, twenty years 
ago. Miss Cave had been refused admission to Gray's Inn, 
end a special Tribunal sat to consider her case. Eventually 
the Lord Chancellor, after reading a statement put in by the 
Benchers, to the effect that the regulations of the Inns of 
Court indicated that males only were to be admitted to 
practise at the Bar, said that the Tribunal were unwilling 
to create a precedent. Miss Cave’s application was, there- 
fore, dismissed. 

To give as a reason for not allowing a thing to be done the 
fact that it has never been done before may be, of course, a 
most futile and reactionary line of argument; and it was 
perhaps to be expected that a certain amount of criticism— 
none of it very serious—should be levelled at the Lord 
Chancellor and the Benchers for giving no better reason for 
the exclusion of a woman from the privileges and oppor- 
tunities of a career at the Bar. But, on the other hand, 
there are occasions when to state that such-and-such a thing 
has not been done before, and that it will not be allowed to 
be done in the future, is the soundest, the most dignified, and 
in fact the only course to take. The case we have mentioned 
is, to our mind, just one of those occasions. It was not 
incumbent on the Benchers or the Lord Chancellor to explain 
exactly why it was not proposed to create a precedent; it 
never has been part of the duty of the Lord Chancellor 
to preach sermons on the whole duty of woman, or to 
deliver himself of aphorisms assigning to men and women 
their proper “spheres of influence” in the life.of the com- 
munity. The situation was simply one of those in which 
a community is brought face to face with elemental 
considerations; when it is forced to remember that it 
consists of men and women, and that a man isa man and a 
woman a woman. On such occasions it acts instinctively, 
as it always will act when it faces elemental facts; and 
though it may find it difficult to give precise reasons for its 
action, it will none the less believe that instinct has guided 
it aright. Last of all necessities, it will feel the necessity 
of explaining the instinct that women should not do many 
things that men must. 


other, 


But why—if an explanation must be wrung from an 
instinct-following society—why, in this particular instance, 
will it “not do” for women to practise as barristers? For 
an answer, consider the plea which women desiring to enter 
on a barrister’s career presumably would advance, and try to 
put their case as strongly as possible. First, then, there is 
the “ necessity to live.” Every member of a community, in 
order to live, must either work or be worked for, unless work 


. done in the past has provided them with sufficient money to 


make work unnecessary; unless, that is, they inherit a 
fortune. Now in England not all women can be worked 








for by men, since there are a million more women than 
men, and generally speaking, a man works only for one 
woman. Therefore there must always be a large number 
—and it is, in fact, an increasing number—of women who | 
must work for themselves, who must earn their own living. | 
Why should they not be given every opportunity of doing | 
so? Why should this or that avenue towards a livelihood be | 
closed to them ? It may be true that all the greatest thinkers | 
and workers of the world’s history have been men, but is it | 
true to say that, taking humanity on an average, women are | 
80 greatly inferior to men in intellect that it would be absurd | 
for them to compete with men in the ordinary callings of | 
life? To that, of course, there can be only one answer ; 
that many women possess commanding intellect and ability. | 
But if you concede that, the argument would run on, why, of 
all professions, should you deny women the entry into the 
profession of the law? Why, if you admit that women can | 





argue logically and powerfully; why, if you admit women’s | - 


Capacity for hard work and clearness of perception, should | 


you refuse to allow them the opportunity of earning for 
themselves, in the study and practice of the law, the living 
which you yourselves earn by the exercise of those very 
talents? To all of which, of course, the Benchers of the 
Inns of Court have merely replied that no woman ever has 
been ad mitted to the Bar,—and the great majority of English 
men and women have approved their decision. 

And after all, the reason for that approval is not far to 
seek. It is to be found, in the last resort, we believe, in the 
conviction of the community that, whatever may be the argu- 
ments for permitting able-minded women to earn a liveli- 
hood in professions hitherto chiefly pursued by men, in the 
suggested case of admitting. women to practise at the Bar 
the administration of justice would suffer. The law would no 
longer be administered coldly, impartially, with regard to 
nothing but hard facts and conclusive arguments. Justice 
would no longer be blind. Those who are most experienced 
in the procedure of the Courts know very well how strongly 
the minds of a jury can be influenced by the giving of 
evidence in a particular way by particular witnesses; how, 
for instance, to suggest only one possibility, it has happened 
before now that a jury has come to an illogical conclusion 
from seeing a woman in tears in the witness-box. But if 
even in the witness-box the evidence of a woman may have 
more effect on the minds of a jury than the evidence of a 
man, who is to suppose that the ends of justice will be well 
served by allowing women to be employed to argue, rather 
than to state plain facts, before a jury? See what that 
means. Sooner or later it would happen that « case would 
be won by some theatrical exhibition on the part of a 
woman who had depended for winning her case, not on the 
strength of her logic, but on the attractiveness of her appear- 
ance, and the power she possessed of making an appeal 
difficult to resist. When once such a case had been won, the 
great object of intending litigants with weak cases would be 
to obtain the services, not of hard-headed men, but of 
beautiful women, to plead their cause. In passing, of 
course, it may be pointed out that this would be rather 
hard on the less beautiful of the lady barrister’s learned 
friends, who might even be found to complain that it was 
no use trying to get on at the Bar unless you were at least 
as beautiful as “that odious Miss A——,” —“not that I can 
understand what the juries see in her,” and so forth. 
Seriously speaking, is not that what it would come to, and 
would such a state of affairs be for the public good? Other 
disadvantages incident to the competition of women with 
men barristers are not hard to point out. It would be much 
more difficult, for instance—or, rather, it would be at all 
events much more disagreeable—for an opposing counsel to 
deal incisively with a woman briefed against him than with 
a man: it is even conceivable that now and then a Judge 
might feel some compunction in addressing himself sternly 
to a lady protesting overmuch. There would be a false atmo- 
sphere of unnecessary politeness about the whole business; a 
man would be prevented from doing his client’s case justice 
by a perpetual feeling at the back of his mind that “you can’t 
say that toa woman.” And which is the better,—that women 
should be deferred to by men as being weaker and more gracious, 
to be won rather than to be beaten; or that they should try to 
take an equal part—it never would be an equal part—in the 
brutal realities of men’s fierce struggle not to be left behind 
in the fight for the survival of the fittest ? 

Justice would not be better administered in such a state of 
affairs—that is pretty clear—or else men would begin to think 
of women differently, which would be almost worse for us all. 
We would be the last in the world to try to close to women 


| avenues to a livelihood proper to their sex; and as far as the 


law is concerned, we see no particular reason why a capable 
woman should not make a good solicitor. But she could 
never make a barrister; her personality would always be more 
insistent than her arguments. Lastly—and in all truth, in the 
nature of things from which neither man nor woman can get 
away—she is fitted, as Ruskin wrote in a passage amplifying 
the quotation with which we began, “for rule, not for battle.” 





ANIMALS AND POISON. 
N the account of Colonel Mahon’s successful operations 
against the “new Mahdi,” it is noted that on the march 
back to the river a number of the horses died from eating. 
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“poisoned grass,” on which they browsed at the halting places. 
A similar instance of the failure of instinct to detect danger 
lurking in vegetable growth, as regards which it might 
naturally be concluded that the animals’ senses would, after 
long experience in the life of a species, have inherited caution, 
occurred quite recently in Somaliland. A train of Indian 
camels were brought over for use in the Army transport, 


many of them being exceptionally good and strong animals. 


There were also many native Somali camels at the base. The 
Indian and Somali beasts were both allowed to browse freely 


on the wild shrubs round their quarters. The camels which 
had been born of native stock took no harm. But the Indian 
camels ate shrubs which were so poisonous that many of them 
died. It is not stated that they over-ate themselves, which 
rather stupid creatures like camels will often do when they 
get the chance, but that they were actually poisoned by the 
toxic qualities of the food which they selected. It is an in- 
teresting question whether the native Somali camels really 
avoided the dangerous plants, or whether they had become 
“immune” by eating them for generations, as cats and their 
kittens which have eaten snake poison are believed to become 
protected from the effects of a cobra-bite. But the probability 
is all in favour of the theory that they purposely avoid and reject 
what they instinctively know to be poisonous, If the food is 
pleasant and plentiful, there is no reason to believe that 
animals ever cease exting until they think they have had 
enough, and by that time it would probably be too late for 
them to make use of experience on a later occasion. 


Whatever be the reason for the fact, “warning” notices 
of various kinds are frequently affixed by Nature to 
poisonous plants, almost as legibly as the label which 
the law insists that chemists shall place upon poisonous 
drugs. Many of the poisonous fungi have an odious 
smell, so much so that no mammal or bird ever thinks of 
touching them. On the other band, the scent of the mush- 
room is distinctly appetising and pleasant. Henbane, an excep- 
tionally poisonous and quite beautiful wild plant, has a most 
unpleasant scent which is instantly detected by cattle when 
the plant is green. They most carefully avoid touching it 
when growing. But it seems to lose its warning odour when 
dried in hay. Instances have been quoted in which it has 
been injurious to cattle when consumed in this form. The 
common “fool’s parsley,” which has poisonous seeds, is 
not, we believe, eaten by any bird, neither do cattle touch it 
when growing in meadows. But they seem to have no such 
suspicion about the water hemlock, which is so peculiarly 
deadly to both cows and horses. Mr. Rider Haggard in 
his “Farmer's Year” describes the sudden death of a colt, 
just turned out with its mother in the early spring into the 
wet meadows by the river Waveney, from some such plant 
eaten in the grass. One of our most poisonous native plants 
is the ordinary foxglove, from which “digitalis” is made. 
Every part of it is toxic in a high degree,—flowers, stem, 
leaves, and roots. It has no unpleasant odour of any kind, 
but for some reason cattle never touch it. The lower leaves 
are among the earliest to appear on the banks or on commons, 
though the tall spike appears much later. But however 
scanty the herbage, these leaves are left uneaten. In the 
hemlocks, several of which are poisonous to man or beast, 
the dangerous ingredient varies. In the spotted hemlock it 
is “conine ” which is present in great quantities in the seeds, 
though there is very little in the leaves and stem. The Greek 
poison was probably prepared from these seeds, as is the 
medical extract made at the present time. On the other 
hand, in the water hemlock, which is not very common in 
England, though found abundantly by Scotch rivers and 
cn wet grounds in the North, the poisonous principle 
is contained in an essential oil. Spotted hemlock kills or 
injures human beings by causing paralysis, which progresses 
through the nervous centres till it attacks the lungs. In the 
water hemlock the poison acts in a different way. Like 
another and more deadly vegetable poison, strychnine, it 
causes tetanic spasms. The difference in the nature of the 
poison contained in plants so closely alike as these two hem- 
locks may perhaps account for the failure of cattle to know 
the danger to which they are exposed in eating them. It may 
well be that one variety, though injurious to man, may not 
affect cattle. Consequently they might naturally eat without 
any misgiving the other variety which is deadly to them. 


The sense by which animals detect the presence of a poi 
is mainly that of smell. They seem to have very little Rat 
taste upon the palate. But carnivorous animals have g kind 
of “half-way” sense between taste and stomach-ache Which 
very soon tells them when they have taken poison or anythin 
likely to disagree with them, and Nature has kindly arranged 
that they can get rid of it by the throat with very great ease 
An extraordinary instance of this was quoted in the County 
Gentleman last August. A Scotch keeper had a retviene 
which he had taught to fetch any object that he had left 
behind him. One day on the moors in the spring he found 
that he had left his knife at a place where he had been 
sitting no great way down the hill, and sent the dog to 
fetch it. The dog galloped back to the place, and finding the 
knife, concluded. that that was what he was to fetch, and 
picked it up. So much at least seems certain from the sequel, 
for when the dog arrived he had not got the knife, and alg 
looked somewhat shamefaced. The keeper tried to send him 
back again, but he would not go. He went back himself 
taking the dog with him. No knife was there; and it me 
certain that had it been dropped the dog would have picked 
it up. It then flashed across his mind that the dog, in running 
up the hill with the object in his mouth, had swallowed the 
knife. Unfortunately, as it apparently was not uncomfor, 
able, the retriever showed no signs of wishing to do other than 
digest it, which, as it was a valuable dog, the keeper was most 
unwilling to risk. So he took a handful cf salt, clapped it 
into the dog’s mouth, and held it tight for a minute—ang 
after one or two coughs the knife made its appearance. The 
dog was, of course, trying to get rid of the salt, not of the 
knife. 

Wolves, tigers, leopards, and other carnivora are difficult 
to poison from the power which they have of rapidly 
getting rid of the drug. Lions, on the other hand, are 
very frequently poisoned, as they eat voraciously and 
quickly, more like a dog than the other large felidae, 
It is said that a good many lion-skins, especially those 
brought back by foreign Counts and others from Somali. 
land before the regrettable misunderstandings between 
whites and blacks had begun in that region famous for large 
game, were obtained by the unsportsmanlike method of 
poisoning carcases and leaving them for the lions to devour, 
Cattle, which have no less than four stomachs, are hopelessly 
poisoned if once they have swallowed a dose, whether ina 
toxic plant or otherwise. It is this curious arrangement of 
their interiors which makes it such a difficult matter to 
give cattle medicine at all. 


In common with human beings, animals seem to be affected 
by poison in certain forms when in a particular condition of 
health. At other times they can eat the same plant or shrub 
with impunity. In certain states of health a man can eat 
pork, lobsters, cockles, seallops, and other somewhat risky foods 
without bad effects. At other times the same edibles would 
produce on him the effect of ptomaine poisoning. Two persons 
may eat of the same food at the same time, and while one 
is perfectly well afterwards, the other may become violently 
ill. The curious cases of yew poisoning among cattle or horses 
seem to be somewhat analogous. They will sometimes browse 
on shoots of yew, and take no harm whatever. At other times 
they are obviously made very ill, or die, from eating the leaves. 
They have even been found dead with the yew fresh and un- 
| digested in their stomachs. Where poisonous plants are 
| present in any great numbers in herbage it seems quite 
impossible to prevent cattle from eating them. The “ poison 
veld” of parts of the Transvaal bas a particularly bad 
| reputation caused by plants—one of which is said to be a 
| species of tulip—which come into leaf in the spring. 





In addition to the poisons mentioned above, the deaths or 
illness of English cattle have been traced to eating the leaves 
of laurel, common crowfoot and various other plants of the 
ranunculus family, wild parsnips, and acorns, which are very 
astringent; and also, it is believed, to their eating woody 
nightshade. The keeping of a goat with cattle may possibly 
be beneficial, because goats eat by choice and with impunity 
plants which are injurious to cows. 


Birds seem to have no discrimination whatever in regard to 
poisons, probably because they have almost no sense of smell, 
and swallow their food without masticating it. They are 
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terrified to paralysis by the appearance of a poisonous snake 
(unless the terror be due to dread of the appearance of the 
t rather than to an inherited knowledge of its venomous 
: but such intelligent birds as rooks will pick up and 
grain, and crows and ravens readily eat poisoned 
eggs or meat. Chickens will eat the poisonous seeds of the 
labarnum, and die from the effects; whether birds such as 
tits and greenfinches ever do so does not seem to be known. 
But wild birds are frequently found dying in gardens, though 
apparently they have been in good health a few hours before, 
and their death may probably be due to the consumption of 
poisonous seeds. 

There is some reason to think that there are narcotic 
poisons which as a first symptom produce great excitement 
‘n animals, in the same way that opium or hemp first exhila- 
yates and then stupefies. In North America there is a 
poisonous grass which, according to popular accounts, “ sends 
the horses mad.” They become greatly excited, and gallop 
at full speed till exhausted, and sometimes death follows. 


serpen 
power) 
eat poisoned 





OBSCURITY IN LITERATURE. 

HENEVER a writer is accused of obscurity it is 
worth while to inquire what precisely the accuser 
means. Three meanings at least are possible. An obscure 
writer may be a person who has something quite plain and 
intelligible to say, but cannot or will not say it plainly and 
intelligibly. He may, again, be a perso~ who expresses his 
thought in a form quite definite, but is unfortunate in having 
thoughts too complex or delicate for the common under- 
standing. Last of all, he may be a person who is muddled in 
his language for the painful but cogent reason that he is 
muddled in his head. We are thus to distinguish obscurity 
of manner, obscurity of matter, and obscurity of mind. For 
the last, it goes without saying, no condemnation can be too 
strong. The first duty cf a sentence is to contain a tangible 
thought. Ifthe thoughts of a writer are phantoms wander- 
ing without substance, his words are sure to be turgid and 
empty. In modern verse particularly we are often confronted 
with phrases that by some trick of association or reminiscence 
delude us for the moment into uncritical admiration. When 
we examine them more closely we perceive that no thought 
whatever is present. We admit, of course, that in poetry 
there is such a thing as the haunting word, the word endued 
with a magical propriety which no rational process of thought 

can explain. When Keats imagines a dreamland— 

“Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn ”— 
we are aware that epithets like “forlorn” are quite in- 
explicably beautiful, and beautiful in quite another sense 
than the marvellously picked but reasoned epithets of 
Gray, or Tennyson at his best. But words like these, 
though we cannot explain their charm, are none the less felt 
to convey a real sentiment. They defy logical analysis just 
because they are charged with emotion. In fact, they have 
the spirit of romance, which is not to be contained within a 
chiselled outline of purely classical expression. In no baffling 
sense are they obscure. Behind the phrases of the turgid 
minor poet there is no real emotion at all. He works him- 
self into sound and fury, and is persuaded that his vagueness 
of phraseology has the sanction of a true afflatus. So much 
jargon is now prevalent about the importance in art of 
suggestion and symbolism, that poets who clothe a poverty of 
thought and feeling in a rapture of coloured and remote 
adjectives are not without their train of admirers. From 
the obscurity of such minds it is pleasant to turn to a 
contemporary poet like Mr. William Watson, who is content 
to use words that would have conveyed a definite meaning 
even to Dr. Johnson. A pure classicist, though at this 
date he may be a little out of fashion, is always on safe 
ground. At least we can understand him, and if his thought 
is occasionally thin or trite, we are spared the aggravation of 
a pretentious disguise. What we may call the romantic style 
of expression is only tolerable in a great poet, who has the | 
breath to fill it. Even with poets like Rossetti and Mr. 
Swinburne we are sometimes conscious that what is spread | 
before us is the feast of a Barmecide. We long to penetrate 
the golden haze of words and come to grips with something 
palpable, however commonplace. The frenzy, we feel, is a 


may be forgiven, but the same faults in weaker men are apt to 
irritate. Weare least of all inclined to indulgence when a 
passion for the intangible is honoured with the dignity of a 
cult. Poets who, like Mr. Yeats, believe themselves to be 
the vehicle of some peculiarly Celtic strain of inspiration have 
given us beautiful verse. But, on the whole, a poetry of 
this kind leaves us a little cold and suspicious. There 
is rather too much glamour, and the glamour would appear to 
reside too often in a few well-worn properties. With a studied 
disposition of mists, marshes, and western horizons, solemnised 
by a lonely bird or two, much can be done in the way of Celtic 
wistfulness. Poetry, after all, is something more than music. 
Vague yearnings, however stimulated by the scenery, are not 
enough to support a really considerable body of literature. 
Celtic enthusiasts, no doubt, would quote against us our own 
words, and tell us that the spirit of this poetry is too complex 
and delicate for the common understanding. In reply, we 
admit that obscurity of matter, so far as the obscure feeling 
is real, is no fault in poetry. But there is a danger of pose; a 
danger that the poet, while he insists upon his frail and 
elusive emotions, may lose their substance and retain only 
a nebulous film of words. A poet who succumbs to this 
danger is not unjustly treated if we charge him with 
obscurity of mind. In a poem like Christopher Smart’s 
“Song to David”—a poem in its way unique—we are charmed 
by the effluence of madness that emanates from the phrases 
and gives to the whole style a mystical exaltation. The 
obscurity is the darkness of a pregnant thunder-cloud. The 
meaning evades us, but the swelling, extraordinary verse 
compels our attention. We feel that it is big with some 
portentous significance. Here, if anywhere, is the exceptional 
instance of a work of art which mental obscurity has actually 
glorified. 

What we have called obscurity of matter is something 
peculiarly modern. In the writings of Walter Pater, for 
example, we have the fruits of an essentially modern mind. 
In the very attempt to escape prevailing currents of thought, 
to watch them merely, he typifies the modern tendency, 
Everything in his work has the introspective colour. He is 
to many readers often obscure because he is ever “stooping,” 
as Lamb prettily has it, “to catch a glittering something.” 
No mood is too elusive for him to seize and express. 
Not only does he reflect a new and vivid light upon typical 
feelings, upon the simple and well-recognised emotions. He 
captures and gives shape to the evanescent flotsam that 
occupies the surface of the mind. The art of such a writer 
is measured by the certainty with which he always stops short 
of what is purely fanciful and arbitrary. Even if the aim is 
suggestion alone (not the bodying forth of ripe ideas), there 
must still be some foothold, some link with our own imagination, 
if we are to interpret the suggestion and make anything of it. 
The supreme in modern art is attained when behind the 
gossamer of suggestion we recognise the mind of a real 
thinker. Such recognition gives us confidence to follow the 
writer down obscure by-paths of inward experience. Writers 
like Walter Pater and Mr. Meredith warrant this sort of 
confidence, and where we cannot easily follow them we blame 
ourselves. Less convincing is the obscurity which pervades a 
play of Maeterlinck. We have less ground for believing that 
we are in touch with a mind supremely logical as well as a 
temperament supremely sensitive. With all the solemnity of 
forests and moonlight, our risible nerve is dangerously alert, 


| and sometimes it happens that nothing but a sense of duty 


will avert a scandalous outbreak of Philistine laughter. We 
enjoy the mixed emotions of a person who, standing before a 
very “impressionist” picture, detects in himself, along with a 
certain admiration, the disturbing question whether behind 
those mysterious effects there is any real draughtsmanship. 


Obscurity of manner has diverse origins. It may appear 
in the writer who is over nice, no less than in the writer who is 
careless. The Elizabethan sonnetteers draw outa conceit into 
fine threads, and obscurity follows the very attempt to utter 
the thought in every aspect. They are most obscure where 
they are carried away by the love of style. On the other 
hand, the manner of Browning, who wrote for the world pre- 
cisely as he would have written for himself had he lived on a 
desert island, is obscure in just those passages where he cared 
for style too little. In spite of Browning and a few others, 





little overdone. To poetry like the sonnets of Rossetti much 





we shall be safe if we stand by the aphorism of the French 
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critic, and believe that clarity of language and clarity of 
thought are never dissociated. After all, there is no need for 
anxiety if we cannot endure the rack of introspection to which 
the cleverness of very modern writers would condemn us. 
Great genius has nearly always united profound ideas with 
very simple speech. Even in that most difficult art, the 
analysis of human character, the highest achievements stand 
out in a frame of pellucid utterance. Nobody, therefore, has 
call to be ashamed if he confesses that in the main Mr. 
Meredith and Mr. Henry James are beyond him. In Shake- 
speare, Balzac, and George Eliot he will find consolation 
when all his modernly artistic friends have done their worst 
in the way of reproach. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE CHURCH AND THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


{To Tue Epiror or THE “SpPeEctTaTor.”] 
Sir,—Unlike your correspondent, Mr. Osmond Dobrée 
(Spectator, December 5th), I found your appeal to the clergy 
entirely convincing. It “pushed me over the precipice,” and 
very reluctantly I have made the plunge and severed my con- 
nection with the Council of my county Conservative Association, 
on which I sat for over twenty years. No doubt we country 
clergy are in a somewhat difficult position. Our parishioners, 
whose interests must affect the course we take in a matter of 
this kind, are landowners, farmers, and agricultural labourers. 
The landowners and farmers are, with comparatively few 
exceptions, strongly in favour of Protection, and they are 
quite outspoken in their opinion of those who are not Protec- 
tionists. Of the agricultural labourer it is not easy to speak 
with certainty. He attends Protectionist meetings and cheers 
as his masters cheer, but I doubt whether at the polls he will 
vote as his masters vote. It seems to me that the Protec- 
tionists are fooling the agriculturists, who by and by will be 
sadly disillusioned. Mr. Chamberlain at Birmingham pro- 
duced two loaves and showed triumphantly the insignificant 
difference which would result from a 2s. duty on corn. But 
then his friends come into our country villages and promise 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme will give prosperity to agri- 
culture; that it will increase the rents of the landlords (not 
very much is said of this), the profits of the farmers, and 
the wages of the labourers; that it will bring back the 
people to the land and relieve the congestion of our 
great cities. But if the price of corn is to remain practi- 
cally unaltered, as Mr. Chamberlain promised at Birming- 
ham, how will these large promises of his friends be 
fulfilled in the country? Large profits on corn-growing 
can only be attained by a large increase in the price 
of corn; and the price of corn, says Mr. Chamberlain, will 
not be materially increased by a 2s. duty. Of course the 
landowners and farmers know all this. They are not 
enthusiastic over the proposed 2s. duty. That is in their 
eyes the first step towards the goal of a Protective tariff 
which will make corn-growing really profitable. It is a goal 
which can never be reached. Those who applaud Mr. 
Chamberlain to-day among the workers in the towns and 
the labourers in the country would tear him in pieces to- 
morrow were the price of bread increased, as it must be if 
the hopes of the agriculturists are to be fulfilled. As regards 
the Colonies, I cannot conceive that their loyalty is to be 
bought for a price; but even if loyalty is a purchasable 
commodity, what price can Mr. Chamberlain offer? If the 
duty on corn is not to increase materially the price of corn, 
how will the Colonies gain by Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
and why should they be “ stimulated to enormously increased 
production ” if the value of their produce remains practically 
unchanged ?—I am, Sir, &c., H. GEorRGE Moraan. 
Stoke Lacy Rectory, Bromyard. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I have read your appeal to the clergy of the Church of 
England (Spectator, November 21st) urging us to form a 
decision only after considering “the claims of the very poor.” 
In trying to follow out this advice, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the price of bread is not the only point to be con- 
sidered. From what is being said and written, it appears that 
many think that man can live on bread alone, or bread plus | 
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dried fish, and few take into account the fact that milk ‘ 
rapidly becoming an unknown article of food to the ve . 
even moderately, poor. In the interests of this section fan 
at present asking myself how “the question of the kon 
affects this point. We seem at last to have realised how 
important to the nation is the children’s education ; perhaps 
we may soon begin to think about the children’s milk ; 
Sir, &e., 

Croxley Green Vicarage, Herts. 


‘ —I am, 
C. E. Donnetz, 


[The importance of milk cannot be exaggerated; but s 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal to tax foreign dairy produeg 
likely to make milk cheaper for the children of the poor? 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





JAPANESE IDEALS. 

[To THe EpitoR or THE ‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Fancy and myth about things Japanese are go very 
much to the fore at the present time, that it would be wrone 
not to warn the British public that, despite all protestations 
to the contrary, Japan has other than peaceful designs upon 
the integrity of Occidental influence, not only in China ang 
Korea, but throughout the whole coutinent of Asia. A tall 
order though it may appear to many, and one fraught with 
danger to Japan, yet it is nevertheless a fact that the Japani- 
sation of Asia is a very favourite topic of discussion among a 
certain and very influential class of Japanese, and is by them 
by no means considered an impossible task. And what js 
more, the idea is certainly not a new one, for if Japanese 
histories are to be believed, Hideyoshi, the so-called Napoleon 
of Japan, was revolving a scheme with that object in view 
when death overtook him in 1598. 

That the Japanese are not the high-souled and chivalrous 
people so many of their apologists would have the British 
public believe a study of their past history will show only 
too plainly. So full is it of intrigues, ruthless murders, 
and massacres of both men and women, that probably the 
history of no other people on the face of this earth can show 
anything like it; and what is worse still, such murders and 
massacres have been committed in quite recent times. The 
murder of the Queen of Korea in 1895 may be given as an 
instance. Of this event Miss Bird, that very observant traveller 
and writer, who was in Seoul at the time, says in her book on 
Korea :—‘“ It will always be remembered that the murderous 
plot was arranged in the Japanese Legation, and that Japanese 
officials, in disguise and armed with deadly weapons, were 
engaged in the outrage in the palace of the King of a friendly 
Power,—an outrage upon a helpless woman by people many 
of whom were drawing Korean pay as Advisers to the Korean 
Government.” To this I may add that it should never be 
forgotten that out of the sixty odd Japanese implicated in 
the murder, not one has received any punishment beyond an 
enforced retirement from the service of his country,—a 
retirement that one cannot but help thinking was meant to 
be more a punishment for bungling the affair than for aught 
else. 

“In order to establish the peace of the Orient,” said the 
Japanese authorities, but really to pose before the world as a 
Power to be taken into consideration, Japan declared war 
upon China in 1894. As for the results of that war, I quote from 
one of the leading journals of Tokyo :— 

“The vast country we had fought for and conquered in all the 
rigours of a semi-Arctic winter is now openly and frankly taken, 
in deed if not in word, by a Power which has not given so much 
as the life of a single Cossack to achieve its end. ‘I'he two great 
fortresses of Port Arthur and Wei-hai-wei—the one taken by our 
fearless land troops and the other by our peerless Navy—are 
now... what? The one Russian and the other British! The 
fields of Newchwang, Tienchwangtai, and Kangwasai, where we 
spilled the best blood of our fighters, are now the bloodless 
conquests of the Russian eagles: an easy prey. And what are 
we, politically, in Korea! After the fatal Miura episode 
[Viscount Miura was the Japanese representative at the Korean 
Court when hapless Queen Min was murdered, and not alone by 
foreigners, but by tens of thousands of his fellow-countrymen, 1s 
charged with that cowardly and repulsive crime] our prestige 
waned, and then vanished for ever. Our country unquestionably 
presumed overmuch on what our arms had achieved. The first 
enthusiasm of the emancipated Koreans was chilled by Japanese 
arrogance, then their friendship alienated by a series of diplomatic 





blunders without parallel for crass stupidity. The weakling 
Korean Monarch threw himself into the open arms of Russia. . - 
and this was the beginning of the end.” 


The resentment and rage of the Japanese in being thus 
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simak 
thwarted found vent in the augmentation of their Army and 


Navy, with the declared object and intention of wreaking 
vengeance upon what her politicians and statesmen were then 
pleased to term “the Western intruders into the domain of Far 
Eastern politics.” About the same time, though perhaps a 
little prior to it, a certain Professor Enouye, or Inouye, of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, is reported to have said :—* Itis not 
only necessary for us as a nation to consider and prepare for 
the subjugating to our laws of the neighbouring mainland of 
‘Asia and the countries bordering on our side of the Pacific, 
put also to ponder deeply over the ways and means of how 
best eventually to bring the proud and arrogant nations of the 
West to sue for mercy at our feet.” Tall words though these 
were, they brought not a smile to the face of any one in his 
audience; at least, the Japanese papers reported nothing of the 
kind; and putting that fact and others together, one may 
yest assured his audience approved of them, if they did 
not actually have perfect faith in them. 

Realising at last their utter helplessness to stand against 
the Occident alone, the Japanese then commenced to pay 
court to their brother-Orientals on the mainland,—to the 
Chinese, to the Koreans, to the Siamese, and even to the 
natives of India, nations and people for whom but a short 
time before they never failed to show their contempt and 
hatred. So assiduously, however, did they address them 
on the necessity of an Asiatic League on the basis of racial 
affinity, that the schools and Colleges in Japan soon had 
hundreds of scholars from the mainland of Asia on their 
books. All sorts of associations and societies were formed, 
and all with the avowed purpose of cementing the peoples and 
nations of the East, so as to enable them not only to stand 
against the people of the West, but eventually to sweep them 
from out of all countries and lands Asiatic. There was the 
“Chosen Dokuritsu Kyokai,” or Korean Independence Society, 
aimed against Russia; and the “'Td-a Dobunkai,” or Eastern 
Asia One Script Society, having for its object the bringing 
together of the Mongolian races. The “Dojin-kai,” or Philan- 
thropic Society, is perhaps the most interesting from an 
English point of view, for a number of its members are 
natives of India. And the Japan Mail, an altogether pro- 
Japan paper, and therefore not likely to overstate what might 
be too unpleasant a truth for its friends, said with regard to 
one of the meetings of the “ Dojin-kai,” held in the Nobles 
Club, Tokio :— 

“Mr. Darmapala (a Buddhist priest hailing from India) also 
addressed the meeting, spoke strongly in support of the enter- 
prise, and expressed a hope that Japan’s philanthropic efforts 
would be extended to India. We may be doing Mr. Darmapala 
an injustice, but his utterances seem to have a sound of ill-omen. 
The impression they make on us, from the published reports, is 
that he entertains the idea of a Japanese hegemony for the 
liberation of the Orient from the yoke of the Occident.” 


The side-peeps here afforded are meant to show the cloven 
hoof of Japan; that despite all her pratings about a desire 
for peace, she is working silently but surely to secure the 
realisation of her “ideal,’—of Asia for the Asiatics, though 
perhaps it would be more correct to say, cf Asia for the 
Japanese. Just what either would mean there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, considering the general state of civilisation 
in Asia,—I am, Sir, &e., F. J. NorRMAN. 


P.S.—Since writing the above the following telegram from 
Shanghai has been published in all the papers of Novem. 
ber 16th. Comment is needless :— 


“ REPORTED ASIATIC LEAGUE. 


[Revurer’s TeLeGRrams. | 
SHANGHAT, Nov. 15. 


It is reported that the Japanese are secretly organising an 
Asiatic League, with its headquarters in Tokio. It is surmised 
that the recent visits to Japan of Chinese statesmen, Siamese 
Princes, and the Persian ex-Vizier are connected with this 
movement,” 


[We gladly publish this interesting letter, for the aims and 
aspirations of Japan are, thanks to the Alliance, of vital 
importance to Britain. We cannot, however, take any 
responsibility whatever for Mr. Norman’s statements of fact, 
or for the inferences he draws therefrom. We neither re- 
pudiate nor endorse them, but merely point out that if they 
ure true, we, as a great Asiatic Power, must necessarily be 
deeply concerned.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





ASIATIC LABOUR IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To tue Eprror or THe ‘‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 
S1r,—In support of his previous statements, “R. H.” pub- 
lished in the Spectator of November 28th certain details of the 
cost of the working of the Roodepoort Mine, South Africa, 
and the Scottish Gympie, Australia. 


According to his figures, the former was worked by. coloured 
labour at a cost per ton of £1 6s. 11:14d., while the latter was 
worked by white labour and showed a cost per ten of 18s. 2°52d. 
Moreover, as the value of the lodes in the two mines was stated 
to be approximately the same—viz., about 10 dwt.—your corre- 
spondent went on to argue that the cheaper working of the 
Australian mine was due to the greater economy consequent on 
the employment of the more effective white labour. I wish, in 
the first place, to point out that the Roodepoort mine has not 
been worked since 1899, and that your correspondent probably 
intended his figures to apply to another mine called the 
Roodepoort United Main Reef. Secondly, either by accident or 
design, he has omitted any reference whatsoever to the respective 
width of the reefs in the two mines. As the cost of mining 
depends almost entirely upon the width of the reef, this omission 
completely nullifies the value of the figures quoted, and any 
arguments deduced therefrom. A man working a reef of, say, 
forty inches, as against one of about ten feet, has to go three 
times as farin the length of the drive in order to get out an equal 
quantity of ore. Although I have been unable to ascertain the 
exact width of the lode of the Scottish Gympie, there is every 
reason to believe that it is very considerably larger than that of 
the Roodepoort United Main Reef. The average width of the 
latter is forty inches, which is considerably above the average 
width of the other reefs in that district of the Witwatersrand. 
As regards the Scottish Gympie, the general manager in his 
Report to the directors dated July Ist, 1908, and published 
in their Report at the ordinary general meeting on October 28th 
last, states as follows: “The year’s work has demonstrated that 
we may look to acontinuation of our enormous lodes at increasing 
depths.” This single statement proves that the Scottish Gympie 
Mine and the Roodepoort United Main Reef are so entirely 
different in character that no comparison as to their respective 
cost of working is possible. As illustrating how cheaply these 
big lodes may be worked by coloured labour, I may mention 
that a certain mine in Rhodesia with an average value of 
46 dwt. per ton, and crushing about eight thousand tons a 
month, had in April last reduced its cost of working to 10s. 007d. 
per ton. 

—I am, Sir, &e., 
2 Little Stanhope Street, Mayfair. 


G. SEymour Fort. 


[To tHe Epiror or Tun “ SPecTAToR.”’] 

S1r,—Few or no Britons at either the beginning or the 
end of the great South African War contemplated the 
probability of our huge if ill-directed efforts, so long and 
patiently sustained, eventuating in the Asiaticising of the 
only portion of the “Dark Continent” away from the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean suited for European immi- 
gration. Such a result would be very distasteful to European 
feeling, and undoubtedly it would be still more disappointing 
and repugnant to the people of English speech throughout 
the world that so large a change in racial distribution on 
our swiftly narrowing globe should be brought to pass as a 
mere incident in the ledgerising of certain big shareholding 
houses. 

Probably the present feeble-minded and bewildered Cabinet in 
London would be only too glad to see a sudden development 
of company prosperity on the Rand which would justify them in 
shaking the care of the Transvaal out of their lap, would give 
them some appearance of success in their chief enterprise that 
might strengthen their damaged position towards the electorate, 
and at the same time free their hands for more vigorous 
diplomacy, and perhaps something more, in the Far East. But 
the interests of the Cabinet and those of the nation in this matter 
are far from coinciding. Most of us have participated in some 
degree in the not unworthy dream, originating in the brain of 
Cecil Rhodes, of a great South Africa, coloured red, not by the 
flags and uniforms of our soldiery alone, but by the blood of 
Anglo-Saxon settlers. A squalid province of subject Mongols, 
hybridised with negro races, would be to us a very poor exchange 
for what we have not only desired, but striven and paid for. If 
the people of England could be enabled to see clearly the signifi- 
cance of what is transpiring, they would make a speedy end of 
the pernicious scheme that is being hatched. 

Of soothing assurances intended to disarm hostility to the 
project there is a plentiful supply. We are told that indentures 
of semi-slavery will be so carefully drawn that the repatria- 
tion of the labourers in their distant homes after a period of 
three to five years’ service in the mines is absolutely certain. 
Credat Judaeus! Men of experienced judgment know well— 
often to their own cost—that there is nothing so insecure as a 
security. The same potentates of the Stock Exchange who bring 
over the Asiatics will judge for themselves, when the time comes, 
whether it is worth the trouble or not to incur the expense of a 
return voyage. They will probably find it as convenient then to 
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retain their labourers for the purpose of cultivating cabbage 
gardens for the “compounds,” and grain farms for the supply of 
Johannesburg, as they now deem it to be to procure the labour at 
the cost of shipping charges for the increase of 10 per cent. 
dividends. Then railways and roads will be sure to be discovered 
in the very nick of time that absolutely need the help of the 
industrious Mongol. The outward migration will be brought to 
an end, while the inward flow of this undesirable population will 
be quickened ; and long before the Rand has become, as it is 
destined in the natural course of things to become within forty 
years, one big rubbish-heap, the overflowing tide of yellow-skins 
will have submerged everything that is worth preserving and 
developing between the Zambesi and the dock gates of Cape ‘Town. 


There is little time to lose. The Legislative Council of the 
Transvaal, which is but another name for the financiers, are 
pushing on their plan at full speed, and it is plainly intended by 
the authorities at home to have everything settled, irrevocably 
as they hope, before Parliament meets. A mere whiff of intelli- 
gent discussion of the matter in the English Press would balk 
their expectations. Will it come? Surely we have good reason 
to hope that even inthe midst of the fiscal hurly-buriv there 
may be found patriotic voices at leisure for so important a theme, 
and listeners enough who can spare attention for a question of an 
importance second to that of no other for the future of our race 
and of the world. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Blenheim House, Teddington. 


WILLIAM PRINGLE. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent that the Rand 
will become a rubbish-heap in forty years. The mines will 
last longer than that, and even when they are exhausted we 
believe that South Africa will become the home of a vigorous 
and happy white population. It is because we believe so 
intensely in the future of the highlands of South Africa that 
we desire to guard them as a white man’s country, and not to 
introduce Chinese labour, even though such labour would 
make its progress for the moment more rapid.—Hp. 
Spectator. ] 


(To toe Epitor or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Siz,—In the Spectator of November 28th there are two 
letters referring to mine which appeared in your issue of 
October 31st. The fuller information asked for by Mr. Fort 
is given in another letter from me printed below his, except in 
regard to the width of the lode. These, even in one mine, 
vary considerably, but, generally speaking, low-grade ores in 
Australia, as well as South Africa, are found in wide lodes. 
Mr. Gibberd will observe that the Transvaal mine in the 
comparison made had an advantage in productiveness per ton, 
and an enormous advantage in the smaller amount of 
machinery and labour required for crushing, owing to the 
harder character of the Australian ore. Notwithstanding 
this, taking crushing, transport, and milling expenses alone, 
which are above-ground works, we find the cost one and three- 
quarter times more than that in Australia, with the so-called 
cheap coloured labour in South Africa, the former, too, 
having to deal with a harder material. It will be seen, indeed, 
that the rates of comparative dearness of working with coloured 
labour are much the same above ground and below ground. 
(Coffee, like gold, is largely produced both by white and 
coloured labour, and Santos colfee, which is almost entirely 
worked by pure Italians, costs, it is well known, less to turn 
out than Central American and East Indian coffee.) The 
climate is also better—i.e., not so hot in the Transvaal as in 
Queensland—and the former possesses advantages all round, 
except for the one drawback,—viz., the present higher cost of 
living in South Africa. But with proper organisation, cheaper 
railway freights, and the development of cattle-farming in the 
Transvaal there seems to be no reason why living should not 
be as cheap in the one place as the other; and the Transvaal 
Government, not to speak of the Home Government, which 
has to provide for a garrison at great cost, might find it much 
the best policy in the long run to assist mines with facilities 
to procure cheaper food rather than give them facilities to 
import Chinese labour. With a quarter of a million more 
British-born subjects in the South African Colonies, is there 
any reason why they should cost more to garrison than Canada 
and Australia ? Could English miners and others, in return 
for cheap food and facilities for c:migrating from the over- 
crowded centres here, where work is now observed to be be- 
coming less in proportion to our quickly growing population, 
not be induced to serve ina Militia such as would make an 
army of occupation unnecessary? There can be no doubt 
that our workmen on short time would jump at the oppor- 
tunity to get away from the pressure of over-competition 


here. The country paid an Income-tax of 1s, 
_ a 75 per cent. duty on tea with more or ] 

ut not, as we understood it, to save South i ‘ 
Chinese, in order not to offend the contol ppt he 
owners there against labourers who have votes. It Mag 
assuring to see that the minority Report of the Conmsniaatl 
80 far concurs in the Spectator’s view of this question wait 
is apparent that to go over the whole ground there is ; 
for investigation by another Commission.—I am, Sir, & “ 


R. H, 
[We cannot publish any more letters on this subject, unless 
it be to correct some positive misstatement of fact 
Spectator. ] , 


————_ 
3d. in the pound 
€38 Cheerfulnes, 


—Ep, 





BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP Sha. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,” | 

Sir,—When you urge upon Free-trade members of the 
Unionist party the necessity of disregarding party ties, and 
possibly opposing the Government in the face of a common 
danger, you refer to the precedent of 1886, when Whig 
Conservative, and Radical temporarily suspended their 
differences and united in defence of the Empire. There jg 
at least one very material difference between the conduct of 
parties on the present occasion and that referred to. In 189 
the Conservatives adopted a self-denying ordinance by which 
they refrained from attacking seats held by Liberal Unionists, 
even where the change of feeling had given them a practical 
certainty of success. Perhaps it will be retorted that in 
return for this forbearance the Liberal Unionists agreed to 
support the Opposition ; but this was not at first universally 
the case, although the gallant fight in which each party took 
acommon share led eventually to a definite alliance. What 
is the position now? The Liberals profess an ardent 
attachment to the principles of Free-trade, but far from 
making sacrifices for it, or abstaining from attacking 
seats held by opponents of Mr. Chamberlain's policy, 
they are taking advantage of every split in the ranks 
of their opponents caused by difference of opinion on the 
subject of the new departure. Take as an example, 
one of many, the position in North Sussex. It is a 
seat which has never returned a Liberal since it became an 
independent constituency. The sitting Member, Mr. Goschen, 
has twice easily defeated his Radical opponent, in spite of 
some difference of opinion within the ranks of his own party 
as to his original selection as candidate. That gentleman had 
had enough of forlorn hopes, and it was publicly announced 
that he declined to stand again. It might have been supposed 
that the son of so eloquent a Free-trader as Lord Goschen 
had some claim on the forbearance of his opponents, and this 
all the more as he risked and incurred some unpopularity 
among the Protectionists who form a large and important 
section of his supporters by accepting the office of secretary 
to the Free-Food League. But so far from availing them- 
selves of this cheap and easy opportunity of showing mag- 
nanimity, the Radical candidate and his supporters have 
taken advantage of ‘he division of opinion in Unionist 
quarters to renew and prosecute an active canvass. What- 
ever may be the result of these tactics, it seems pretty 
obvious that the cause of free food cannot benefit in 
the long run. The Radicals may succeed either in 
forcing the present Member to give way to a Protectionist 
candidate, or possibly may win a temporary victory 
through the division in the ranks of their opponents, but it 
requires no extraordinary amount of intelligence to foretell 
with whom the ultimate advantage will rest. It is, of course, 
impossible for any true Conservative or Unionist to form an 
alliance with a party still pledged to Home-rule, and to the 
destruction of the voluntary schools. Protectionist doctrines 
have always had a strong attraction for many of the workers 
on the Unionist side, and if many of the free-food party fail 
at the General Election, they will probably capture the party 
organisation. I have, however, no faith in the moderation or 
forbearance of the Radical wirepullers, who seem incapable 
of sacrificing the chance of a temporary advantage for a 
public end, however important.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rupe Donatvs. 


[We have dealt with the subject of this letter in a leading 





article. —Ep. Spectator. ] 
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a 
LABOUR AND PROTECTION. 
[To tar Epiror oF THE “Spectator.” | 

Srr,—In reading your admirable review of “Labour and 
Protection ” in the Spectator of December 5th, I was struck 
by a curious fact, which I have not yet seen quoted in con- 
nection with the fiscal controversy. The income of 21s. 8d. 
which Mr. Rowntree lays down as the bare living wage for a 
working man, his wife, and three children in this country is 
actually higher than the wages of many skilled workers in 
France and Germany. The table of “ Average Rates of 
Wages Current” in the Government Blue-book on “British and 
Foreign Trade and Industrial Conditions a (Ca. 1,761, p. 291) 
shows that in Germany (outside the capital) joiners (21s. 73d.), 
turners (20s.), fitters (20s.), and smiths (2ls. 7d.), and in 
France (outside the capital) masons (21s. 7d.), plumbers 
(21s. 74d.), painters (21s. 7d.), and fitters (21s. 7d.), are all in 
receipt of wages which in this country would, on Mr. 
Rowntree’s data, place them below the poverty-line. The 
fact is significant.—I am, Sir, &c., sata laa 

South Shields. 





THE IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—A remarkable comment on such a jeremiad over the 
iron and steel trade as Mr. Brailsford indulged in a short 
time ago is afforded by the following Return published by the 
British Iron Trade Association this week :— 
‘Make or Pia-IroN DURING THE First Har or 


1901 1902 1903 
3,884,544 errr 4,096,478 SONS . ..cccs 4,378,996 tons 
Make oF BessEMER STEEL INGOTS DURING THE First Har oF 
1902 1903 
888,378 tonS —s a. 911,670 tons 
Propuction or Sree Ras DURING THE First Hatr or 

1902 1903 
410,420 tons... 483,964 tons.” 


” 


Our iron trade is indeed going—“strong.” Cheer up! 


Jeremiah —I am, Sir, &c., 
Wolverhampton. 


I. Peter Jones. 





MR, CHAMBERLAIN AND THE PLATE-GLASS 
INDUSTRY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr,—In the Spectator of November 7th you inserted a note 
from me on the subject of “dumping” of plate-glass. What 
follows here applies to other window-glass also. Table-glass 
and bottles are separate trades. Inthe Board of Trade Returns 
there is stated to be a considerable importation of window- 
glass from Holland. The glass so scheduled is made in 
Belgium and Germany, and not in Holland. By far the 
largest importation of window-glass into this country is from 
Belgium. Their exportation is enormous; their home con- 
sumption is only about one-tenth of their whole production, 
and their home prices and quality are in general the same as 
those of the glass they send here. There is, therefore, no 
question of “dumping.” Their duty on imported glass is 
10 per cent. Suppose we retaliate by putting an equivalent 
duty on glass imported from Belgium. They will certainly 
take off their duty. We then, according to Mr. Balfour, 
remove our retaliatory duty, and our last state is worse than 
our first, b»cause our cost of production will have been in- 
creased. There is, therefore, nothing to be gained in this case 
by retaliation. Mr. Chamberlain, however, is understood to 
say that in such a case he will substitute Protection for 
retaliation, if it can be shown that the foreign manufac- 
turers have advantages which make their competition unfair. 
Our window-glass manufacturers have undoubtedly a good 
claim on this ground, but to give details would occupy too 
much of your space. How, then, does Mr. Chamberlain 
propose to give effect to his intention? He would put an 
average duty of 10 per cent. on manufactured imports, and 
appoint a Commission to fix the duty proper for each trade. 
Where are members of a Commission competent for such 
a purpose to be found, and how long would their labours 
last? Revision would be waiting for the Commission 
long before they had gone once round. Imagine all the 
manufacturers rushing in, as of course they would, to claim 
the highest possible duty. Counsel would, so to speak, be all 
on one side. Consumers are not organised, and would not cry 





out till too late. The consumer, in fact, is being put too much 
in the background. If Mr. Chamberlain were to drop the word 
average, much might be said in favour of an all-round duty, 
Sor purposes of revenue, of, say, 10 per cent. on manufactured 
imports, especially if the revenue were used to relieve local 
rates, which are fast becoming an overwhelming burden both 
in town and country. This assumes that such duty will in 
no case be exclusive, avoiding the obvious error made by Mr. 
Chamberlain in claiming a revenue of £9,000,000 from duties, 
of which a large proportion were to check or stop importation. 
This letter is too long to allow of a discussion of the effect 
upon our window-glass trade of Colonial preference. With 








regard to such preference generally, it seems, apart from 
other considerations, a serious matter to impose taxes on food 
which are almost certain to advance, but which can never be 
removed or reduced without the consent of the Colonies.— 
I am, Sir, &e., G. 





THE WAGES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—My whole life previous to 1897 was spent as a labourer 
in a quiet part of Bedfordshire. I have for several years kept 
a strict account of my income and expenditure, and a few 
extracts from my cash-book at the time I was a bond-fide 
labourer may be interesting to those who are following the 
present discussion. I ought, perhaps, to explain that I was 
employed with the stock, and had the management of the 
garden of the farm, and my average wages were rather above 
those of the ordinary hand. I take the years from Michaelmas, 
1893, to Michaelmas, 1895. When working full time my wages 
would be 12s. for six days, 2s. for Sundays, and ls. extra to 
any of the other men—I do not exactly know why, but I 
always had it—a total of 15s. for a full week. I sometimes 
lost a day through sickness, and sometimes had a holiday. 
My total wages as a six-day labourer for those two years 
amounted to £59 13s. 8d. ; for Sunday labour I received £9 19s. 3d. ; 
the extra 1s. that I had amounted to another £3 19s. 3d.; 
my hay and harvest extras to £7 2s. 3d.,—a total of £80 14s. 5d., 
an average of about 15s. 6d. per week. In addition I earned 
£4 13s, 8d. by doing other odd jobs of an evening not in con- 
nection with the farm, which brings the average to a fraction 
over 16s. 5d. per week. I had working with me during the 
winter of 1893 a man whose wage was but just 12s., and that 
man had five children, not one of whom could earn a penny. 
I believe that wages in the same district now average Is. 6d. 
per week more for the ordinary hand. I cannot say how long 
it will keep so, as there are a number of men out of work and 
likely to be so this winter. It is not easy to estimate the 
bread bill. In some families I know it averages 7d. per head, 
and the average may be higher or lower according to whether 
there is a good garden and plenty of vegetables to be had.—I 
am, Sir, &c., TILLER OF THE Sort. 





MR. GLADSTONE’S DICTION. 
(Tc THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srir,—I certainly did not understand Mr. Tollemache to 
suggest that Mr. Gladstone invented the phrase “bag and 
baggage” (Spectator, November 28th), but, rather, that. his 
application of it to the corruptions of Turkish rule had made 
it an historic one. When Mr. John Morley used the memorable 
phrase with reference to the House of Lords, that it must 
“either be ended or mended,” no one dreamed of suggesting 
that the speaker invented it, but everybody realised that its 
apt application to the Upper House gave it a force and 
significance which it did not possess in the mouth of Miss 
Grizel in “The Heart of Midlothian.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Ripp Hayman. 
2 Queen’s Mansions, Brook Green, W. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPEcTAToR.”] 
Str,—In the Spectator of November 21st, p. 867, we are 
bidden to remember that the phrase “bag and baggage” 
occurs as early as in “Tristram Shandy.” It might have 
been added that it occurs twice in Lord Berners’s translation 
of Froissart (1525), in the Grey Friars’ Chronicle (1544), in 
North’s ‘ Plutarch,” and in a play called As You Like It.— 
I an, Sir, &e., 
Water W. Sxnat. 
2 Salisbury Villas, Cambridge, 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S RELATION TO UNITARIANISM. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srz,—In the interesting “ Recollections of James Martineau,” 
by the Rev. A. H. Craufurd, which is noticed with commenda- 
tion in the Spectator for October 31st, there appears in various 
forms a very serious misstatement which is emphatically repudi- 
ated by those who knew Dr. Martineau far more intimately than 
Mr. Craufurd knew him, and which, if left uncorrected, will in- 
evitably mislead the readers of that book in regard to Dr. 
Martineau’s relation tothe Unitarian conception of Christianity. 
Mr. Craufurd’s contention is that in Dr. Martineau’s religious 
life there was a constant internal discord between his “ intel- 
lect” and his “ heart”; that while his intellect, owing to his 
semi-Deistic training, always kept him a Unitarian, his spiritual 
affections were continually prompting him to embrace a more 
“orthodox ” idea of God. “James Martineau,” he says, 
“followed his intellect to the very end, even though it kept 
him back from that light and warmth and nourishment 
which he discerned from afar in the more fertile regions 
of liberalised Orthodoxy.” And again :—“ Dr. Martineau’s 
formal creed tore him up by the roots from the soil that was 
most truly congenial to his loftiest instincts. 'The deep-souled 
mystic within him often sat down and wept in the Babylon 
into which earlier intellectual convictions had led him.” This 
alleged discord in Dr. Martineau’s mind had no real existence; 
it is wholly a creation of Mr. Craufurd’s imagination. As all 
his intimate friends well know, Dr. Martineau found in the 
conception of God as. unipersonal both intellectual and 
spiritual satisfaction. His warm appreciation of the most 
spiritual utterances of Christians of every denomination did 
not in the slightest degree clash with his Unitarian view 
of the Godhead. In his opinion, the triune conception of 
the Deity was not necessary for the complete appreciation 
of the divinest elements in Christian mysticism, and in 
Evangelical hymns and discourses. Mr. Craufurd has 
been led astray by Dr. Martineau’s not unfrequent dis- 
satisfaction with the condition of some of his co-religionists ; 
but this dissatisfaction was not at all with their Unitarianism, 
but only with their defective spirituality, and this lack of deep 
spirituality he in part traced back to the somewhat unfavour- 
able philosophical and theological antecedents out of which 
modern Unitarianism has arisen. Hence he was accustomed 
to say of those persons in other Christian denominations who 
showed a leaning to the Unitarian view of the Godhead : 
“Their escape from the old orthodox scheme is by a better 
path than ours.” And his explanation of this was that 
through the dogma of the Incarnation the Church has 
most providentially preserved and transmitted through 
the ages the essential and distinctive truth of Christianity, 
the truth, viz., of the living presence and self-revela- 
tion of the Eternal Father in the spirits of His rational 
offspring. “This interpretation,” he says, “of Christ’s 
life on earth carries the Divine essence claimed for Him 
into our nature as His brethren.” In Dr. Martineau’s 
opinion, much current Unitarianism, owing to its philosophical 
ancestry and its ecclesiastical isolation, has largely failed to 
realise this vital truth, and hence “the aridity and barren- 
ness” to which Mr. Craufurd refers; but many Unitarians 
have profoundly realised the essential truth involved in the 
Incarnation of God in Christ; and in fellowship with such 
Unitarians Dr. Martineau’s whole nature found complete 
satisfaction.—I am, Sir, &ce., CHARLES B. Upton. 
Manchester College, Oxford. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HELEN KELLER. 
[To rue Epitor or THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”’| 
Srr,—The reviewer of the autobiography of Helen Keller in 
the Spectator of November 28th is in error when he states 
that, compared with her, “ Laura Bridgeman was, of course, 
far more inaccessible to instruction, for she [Laura] was born 
a blind deaf-mute.” Asa matter of fact, Laura Bridgeman 
though a puny and rickety infant, and subject to fits til] 
twenty months old (after which, for four months, she became 
apparently well, and seemed to have normal senses), only lost 
her organs of sight and hearing in consequence of a ravaging 
attack of scarlet fever at two years old. From that attack 
she emerged blind, deaf, dumb, and without power of smell; 


8. G. Howe began to teach her at the Perkins Institution § 
the Blind in Boston. So far as concerns the respective a ud 
at which Helen Keller and Laura Bridgeman became blind 
deaf-mutes and began the instruction which overcame Buch 
terrible obstacles, no real distinction can be drawn, though the 
case of Laura Bridgeman is historically the more interestin 
because the first, of these two marvellous deliverances of te 
human mind from an apparently hopeless incapacity {yp 
human intercourse. Iam led to make this comment by the 
perusal of a volume sent me from America,—* Laura Bridge. 
man” (Boston: Little, Brown, and Co.), written by two of 
the late Dr. Howe’s daughters, which has not yet been pub. 
lished in England. This volume, from which I take the facts 
given above, gives the story of Laura’s education from 
Dr. Howe’s own notes. He had intended, shortly before his 
death (1876), to publish such an account; but it has been lef; 
to his family to carry out. The book is certainly a fascinating 
record of the work of a devoted philanthropist, the man of 
whom Whittier wrote :— 
“Behold him, 
The Cadmus of the blind, 
Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind.” 
—I am, Sir, X&e., 
38 Prince’s Square, W. 


Hueu Cuisuoty, 





BOOKS SUITABLE FOR WORKING GIRLS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I send the enclosed list of books in answer to the letter 
of “D.” in the Spectator of November 28th.—I am, Sir, &e., 





C. 
Fiction, 
Wives and Daughters Mrs. Gaskell | Honour Bright; or, Four-leavad 
Sylvia’s Lovers Me Shamrock 
Adam Bede George Eliot | M or N ? 
Silas Marner Rags and Tatters Stella Austin 


Hereward the Wake Chas. Kingsley 
Westward Ho! ” ” 
Two Years Ago 


The Grey House on the Hill 
Robbery under Arms _ R. Boldrewood 
The Old House in the Square A. Weber 


Danesbury House Mrs. H. Wood | That Lass 0’ Lowries Mrs. Burnett 

Mrs. Haliburton’s Troubles _,, a Little Lord Fauntleroy a 

“It is Never Too Late to Mend” Uncle Tom’s Cabin Mrs. Stowe 
Charles Reade | The Daisy Chain C. Youga 


Foul Play Heartsease 


The Heart of Midlothian Scott | The Pillars of the House : 
Kenilworth et The Heir of Redclytfe pa 
Ivanhoe » | Ben Hur Lew Wallace 
The Talisman Prince of the House of David 


Ingraham 
Jane Eyre Charlotte Bronté 
Rosine Whyte Melville 
Sarchedon oe ‘s 
The Gladiators 


” 
Lytton 


Last Days of Pompeii 
W. Besant 


Dorothy Forster 

Katharine Regina Pa 
S. Katherine’s by the Tower ” 
All Sorts and Conditions of Men ,, 


Story of a Short Life Mrs. Ewing | The Coral Island Ballantyne 
Jackanapes we Fighting the Flames e 

Jan of the Windmill a The White Company Conan Doyle 
Black Beauty Miss Sewell | Wee Willie Winkie Kipling 
Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne | Elsie Venner Holmes 
Great Expectations Dickens | Luck of Roaring Camp Bret Harte 


Tale of Two Cities ea A Double Story George Macdonald 





Nicholas Nickleby ss A Rough Shaking mn Pa 
Eight Days Forrest | Madelon M. Wilkins 
Treasure Island Stevenson | Jane Field * 
Little Women Alcott | Jerome . 
Good Wives oi Pembroke mS 
Wide Wide World Robinson Crusoe Defoe 
What Katy Did Swiss Family Robinson 

What Katy Did at School The Young Marooners 

Tip-Cat For the Temple Henty 
Miss Toosey’s Mission The Steam House J. Verne 


Bound Volumes, Especially of the “ Eighties” and ‘* Nineties,” of— 

Every Girl's Magazine | Aunt Judy’s Magazine 

Atalanta | Good Words 

Chambers’s Journal | Good Words for the Young 

Biography, &e. 

Life of Queen Victoria. [There are 
several Lives. Miss Bulley’s is per- 
haps best suited for the purpose. | 

Saintly Workers Farrar 

Travel, &. 

Voyage of the Sunbeam Brassey | Farthest North Nansen 

A Lady’s Life inRocky Mountaius Bird | At Home in the Fiji Islands Cumming 


Sister Dora 

Story of My Life Helen Keller 
Life of Charlotte Bronté Mrs. Gaskell 
From Log Cabin to White House 


Various. 
Adams | Fairy Land of Science Buckley 
Stanley | Talks to Girls Lucy Freeman 
Lamb : Sunshine in Every Day Life 
Lucy Freeman 


Woman’s Work and Worth 
Sinai and Palestine 

Tales from Shakespeare 
Stories from Shakespeare M. Macleod | 


The Book of Games Lucas | Pilgrim’s Progress Bunyan 
Every Girl's Book of Games The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
London Besant 

Poetry. 
Marmion Story Poems 


Alfred Miles’s Poems for Recitation 
Longfellow’s Poems Lays of Ancient Rome 

A. A. Procter’s Poems Lyra Heroica Henley 
(The books whose authors’ names are not put are usua!ly published by 
Messrs. Routledge or Wells Gardner, or are American publications. Where 
the copyright of authors is not yet out the books could be best obtained as 
surplus copies from Mudie’s or the Grosvenor Library.) 


Lady of the Lake 


[We have received a number of other letters with lists 
and suggestions, which we have forwarded to our original 


DAY 








and it was not till she was seven years old that the late Dr. 





correspondent.—Ep, Spectator.] 
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BATTLES OF BIRDS AND BEASTS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPKCTATOR.”) 
grz,—If ocular testimony is of any service in the discussion 
peer familiar topic reopened in the Spectator, permit 

to state that I unquestionably saw a couple of thresher 
rs! ke persecuting some species of whale off Moreton Island, 
po East Coast of Australia, in the autumn of 1895. We 
pet go close on the ‘ Maraiwa’ that we could plainly hear 
the resounding blows as the sharks flogged their great victim. 
Your correspondent’s suggestion that travellers have regarded 
as a shark the whale’s own tail-fin is quite untenable in the 
case 1 have in memory, for we were able to see daylight 
between the attackers and attacked. That some of the 
amaller and fiercer cetaceans also combine at times against 
the more timid giants of their order I understand to be 
true, but the Moreton Island aggressors were threshers, or 
so at least I am personally convinced. The obligations of a 
mail-packet prevented our staying to see the end of this 
unequal combat, which can, however, only have gone one way. 
Without for a moment imputing any such offence to your 
correspondent, I always resent the self-possession with which 
some men who stay at home flatly deny the accounts of 
Nature’s wonders given by men who have travelled thousands 
of miles to see them. There are, it is tru travellers’ tales 
that deserve the pillory ; but the dolce far niente of the carping 
armchair critic is more maddening almost than the wildest 
fabrication of Munchausen or his imitators.—I am, Sir, &., 

Teignmouth, Devon. F, G. AFLALO. 


[To rue Evrror or THE “Spectaror.”} 
Srr,—Your account in the Spectator of November 21st of the 
warfare between the inhabitants of the sea reminds me of a 
curious scene I witnessed some thirty years ago at the 
Brighton Aquarium. I was watching some young herrings 
swimming about close to the bottom of the tank, when the claw 
of a hermit-crab suddenly shot out and caught one, and the 
owner of the claw proceeded to commence his meal. The 
capture had, however, been seen by another hermit-crab, who 
at once claimed a share, and a most amusing chase commenced, 
the two dodging each other round rocks. Unable alone to 
achieve his object, No. 2 went off, but presently returned with 
a friend, with whose help he succeeded in effecting a capture. 
But the chase had aroused the interest of the hermit-crab 
colony, and presently at least from fifteen to twenty of them 
were engaged in an apparently furious battle for possession 
of the unfortunate baby-herring. Then occurred the most 
amusing episode of all. Out of the struggling mass there 


crawled a hermit-crab, dragging along with him the body, | 
somewhat dilapidated by now, of the herring, with which he | 


quietly retired behind a rock out of sight of his companions 

and proceeded to make his meal, while all the others continued 

to fight, unconscious, apparently, that the object of their 

desire was gone. I always have had a hope that the final 

possessor of the herring was also the original captor.—I am, 

Sir, &e., R. ACLAND-TROYTE. 
Pau, France. 





A SANITARY PARABLE. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Could you spare a moment's attention from fiscal and 
national topics for one purely sanitary and local? Here in 
Cobdenburg the death-rate is 10°23 per thousand. One of our 
leading physicians is so shocked at this that he advocates the 
evacuation of the city. Our local professors object. “Then 
you would do nothing ? ” says the doctor.—‘* We wouldn’t do 
that,” say the professors; “why should we ?”—* Look at the 
death-rate,” says the doctor.—‘ But it is low,” say the 
professors.—“ But it exists,” says the doctor; “people still 
die, and several have the measles.”—‘“ But the rate is lower 
than in any other town,” say the professors.—“ Possibly,” says 
the doctor; “ but it isn’t coming down so fast. In Taxopolis 
the death-rate ten years ago was 25 per thousand, and is 
now 20,—a drop of 20 per cent. ; whereas here it was 11°4 ten 
years ago, and is now therefore only some 10 per cent. less.” 
—“But you can’t get over the fact that we are twice as 
healthy,” say the professors.—" You can’t get over the fact 
that they are improving twice as fast,” says the doctor. And 


moved from Taxopolis years ago on account of the drains, and 
have had excellent health ever since; but of course we sec 
that if we were back we should be more conscious of improve- 
ment, and have more of it to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. T. H. 








POETRY. 


IN MEMORIAM 
ERIC LUARD, West Kent REGIMENT. 
(Died of fever in Somaliland, November 18th, 1903.) 
No triumph-hour of death for him 
In the wild rapture of the fray ; 
Only to watch as sad and dim 
To darkness waned his latest day; 





Dreaming, maybe, he heard once more 
The pine-trees whisper round his home, 
Or saw on that dear distant shore 
The wavelets break in silvery foam. 


What land remote, what furthest sky, 
By rise or set of sun, but knows 

How Britain’s hero-children lie 
*Neath Tropic sands or Arctic snows ! 


And some the flag of Empire bore, 
And some were eager in the quest 

Of jealous Nature’s guarded lore, 
And some a passionate unrest 


Urged from the settled ways of peace: 
With them what hopes were lost! and yet 
Tis thus the fruitful years increase, 
’Tis thus the bounds are wider set 


Of civil rule and right. The way 
Is smoother’where their feet have trod, 
Still moving towards the golden day, 
The vanguard of the host of God. 
ALFRED J. CHURCH. 








BOOKS. 


aS Sit 
NERO.* 

THE place which the six Caesars hold in history is, and prob- 

ably ever will be, unique. They were absolute masters of the 

| whole Western world ; they lived at that critical period which 





| marks for the foremost nations of to-day the beginning of a 
‘new era; the literature of their age will only perish with 
| humanity; and in their own persons, whether by their virtues 
' or their crimes, they command attention. Julius, Augustus, 
Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero,—they have had many 
epithets applied to them by many men, but no one has ever 
called any of them “commonplace.” Whether the part they 
played as protagonists on the world’s stage belonged to 
historical drama, to tragedy, or to burlesque, it was always 
played on a scale which mocks the common measure of 
humanity, and the last actor was certainly not the least 
striking. From beginning to end, as Prince, murderer, or 
buffoon, Nero fills the stage ; and when the curtain drops as 
he mutters, dying in a cellar, Qualis artifex pereo ! the words 
unconsciously express the strict truth, for assuredly no man 
so acted such a part before or since. 

His story is more than trite, for both divines and novelists, 
eager “ to point a moral and adorn a tale,” have always found 
it a tempting theme ; but some leading points may be briefly 
noted here. Born of vicious parents, the young Prince was 
brought up in the Court of Claudius, and his tutor was 
Seneca. In that foul atmosphere he needed a better guardian, 
for Seneca, while claiming to be a philosopher, was in fact a 
phrase-monger. He wrote tragedies full of fine speeches; 
he discussed questions of natural science with pedantic 
gravity; and his various essays on virtue are so rich 
in copy-book maxims as to entitle him to a first 
place among the composers of tracts; but the weakness 
of his moral character is beyond question. The Stoic 











there at the moment the matter rests. Can you help us to 
decide upon the merits of the question? Most of our citizens 





* The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. By B. W. Henderson, M.A. 
With Mapsand Illustrations. London: Methuen and Co, [10s.6d.net.J © 
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who amasses three hundred million sesterces by usury— 


he had at one time forty millions lent on British securities— 
perhaps only provokes a smile when he writes infirmi animz 
est pati non posse divitias; but what is to be said for the 
philosopher who, when Nero became Emperor at the age of 
seventeen, made it his first business to become a pimp for his 
pupil, and addresses him as “‘a God upon earth, arbiter of life 
and death unte peoples, cities, and nations”? By exactly 
such methods, as Plato might have taught him, are tyrants 
trained to bloodshed; and Nero was a quick learner. Within 
a few months he poisoned his half-brother, the young 
Britannicus, in circumstances of deliberate and almost in- 
eonceivable brutality, and shortly afterwards his teacher 
addressed to him that Treatise on Clemency which “in fer- 
vour and eloquence is second to none of his works.” A few 
years pass, and Agrippina, the mother who had waded through 
blood to secure him the Empire, was murdered by his orders, 
crying to the assassin as shé bared her womb, “Strike this, 
Anicetus, for it bore Nero.” His wife Octavia was soon added 
to his victims, and thus in A.D. 62 he was enabled to 
marry his mistress Poppaea, of whom Tacitus writes, with 
that stern simplicity which marks his gravest mood, hue 
mulieri cuncta alia fuere praeter honestum animum. Whether 
the burning of Rome in A.D. 64 was arranged by him is 
doubtful, but he was certainly regarded by the populace as its 
author, and “to be rid of the rumour he falsely accused” the 
“odious sectaries” known as Christians, subsequently giving 
an entertainment in his gardens on the Vatican at which his 
victims were used as living torches “to illuminate the revels 
of the night.” Next came the conspiracy of Piso, and then 
when terror had once seized the tyrant, begins that gruesome 
series of death scenes the record of which makes even 
Tacitus almost unreadable. The last year of his life was 
devoted to giving recitations and theatrical performances in 
Greece, and he brought back with him to Italy no fewer 
than eighteen hundred and eight- crowns, the testimony 
to his artistic triumphs. But meantime the legionaries of 
Gaul, less appreciative of their Emperor's genius, had risen 
in revolt, and, babbling heroic verse, this mummer and 
murderer crowned a life of crime with a coward’s death. 


The facts thus stated are beyond question, and, coupled 
with the appalling records of his extravagance and debauchery, 
they fully justify the infamy which attaches to the name of 
Nero. But of late there has sprung up a tendency to discredit 
much that we read about the Caesars in Suetonius, Dio Cassius, 
and, above all, in Tacitus. It had its origin, perhaps, with 
Napoleon, who, as the reviver of “Caesarism,” called that great 
writer un détracteur de Vhumanité; andas Mr. Tarver recently 
became the champion of Tiberius, so now Mr. Henderson asks 
us to consider Nero’s life and principate “ with due if novel 
regard to the proportion” of events. Adopting a well-known 
principle of advocacy, he begins by attacking the witnesses on 
the other side. “The avidity ” of Suetonius “ for scandal is,” 
he tells us, “only equalled by his credulity”; and Dio Cassius 
is ‘a second-rate Suetonius writing in a pseudo-Thucydidean 
style” ; while Tacitus reflects the hatred of the “Senatorial 
aristocracy” for the Caesars, joins in that “ systematic 
depreciation” of them which the Flavian dynasty en- 
couraged, and makes no effort “to dissipate by the rays of 
historical research the gathering mist of wonder and horror 
which clung round Nero’s name.” Then Mr. Henderson 
judiciously omits or gives “scanty notice to some personal 
details or Court scandals,” which he regards as “ too in- 
significant for even an Imperial biography.” Actual crime, 
too, he handles tenderly. When Nero murdered his mother, 
Seneca kindly explained the invident in a letter to the Senate, 
because it was “ undoubtedly his duty to make the best of a 
bad situation,” and although “the final responsibility” for 
this “bad situation” is allowed to rest on Nero, the concession 
is made with the air of a counsel hinting that, considering the 
youth and temptations of his client, the verdict should be 
“Manslaughter.” If Nero “is said” to rob temples, then 
sacrilege becomes harmless,—“ Deorwm injurias Deis curae. 
Wealth stored up in temples is unproductive.” If he 
plunders Greece of its art treasures to deck his Golden 
House, then the “altruistic gluttony” of his Commissioner 
has historic justification, for “the spoils of an Imperial robbery 
and of the general of the Sans-culottes are better preserved in 
a Louvre-than if made the dice-bourd of Republican troopers, 





or hewn in pieces with Agag and the Amalekites by 
wellian iconoclasts.” The gibe at Cromwell ag the destroye, 
of things beautiful and of historic interest shows Ww; ai 
ignorance of English history. It was Cromwell who 
vented the cartoons and the Mantegnas being sold, and who 
directly he occupied Canterbury placed a guard over the 
tomb of the Black Prince. 

But Mr. Henderson does not always thus plead like . 
criminal advocate. He often writes with power, brillian 
and charm. His account of Acte, the slave-girl whose love ra 
Nero was found faithful to the end, and his description of the 
death of Britannicus, are small masterpieces. Hig history of 
the Parthian War and the rising in Britain ig admirable 
Petronius, “the Arbiter of Elegance,” and the banquet of 
Trimalchio afford material for a sparkling and vivacious easay 
while he enlivens a discussion even on the doctrine of the 
Stoics about free will by an illustration which is equally exact 
and clever, remarking that they allowed it “just in so far ag 
man contentedly accepted ‘his fate,’ as a dog tied to g 
carriage may run behind it of his own free will.” Nor jg 
his main argument wanting in weight when he lays stregs on 
certain points which tell in Nero’s favour. There jis, foy 
instance, no evidence whatever that the Emperor shared ths 
brutal taste of his day for gladiatorial games. On the other 
hand, he was undoubtedly artistic; he was never tired of 
writing verses, while his passion for singing, playing, and 
acting was always strong, and became in the end a mania, 
He conceived some bold designs for works of public utility, 
He chose “good servants, soldiers, and governors.” The 
provinces under him were well administered, the frontiers 
of the Empire were strengthened and advanced, and 4 
statesmanlike settlement of the Eastern difficulty was, 
after long struggles, effected with Parthia. Of the first 
years, too, of his government—the famous quinquennium 
Neronis--Trajan used to say that “all Emperors fell 
far short of it”; while, lastly, the impression he pro. 
duced in the East resulted in that real unwillingness to 
credit his death which is shown by the rise of two pretended 
Neros, and by the mysterious reference to him in Revelations 
asthe “head” whose “ death-stroke was healed,” and the beast 
“that was, and is not, and shall come.” There is assuredly in 
all this a, strange contrast with the grim record of his crimes, 
but there is nothing startling. Nero had clearly good capacity; 
he had, too, the wit to see that the interests of the Empire were 
his own, and, as far as he could do it comfortably, the part of a 
beneficent deity was the one he would have preferred to play. 
But Nature had also made him sensual, vain, and selfish; and 
fortune did her utmost to secure for these vigorous vices their 
fullest growth. Without a father and with a murderess for his 
mother, reared in a corrupt city and a more corrupt Court, with- 
out any religious belief, and taught by his tutor that he stood 
above morality, the lad of seventeen, with his hot blood andwild 
desires, found himself placed in a position of incredible tempta. 
tion. All the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them were 
laid before him, and he fell utterly and completely. Doubtless, 
indeed, there have been men more reprobate and tyrants more 
bloodthirsty; but Nero held so great a place on so vast a 
stage, there is in his story such a weird intermingling of farce 
with tragedy, there flicker round him, as round some fallen 
angel, such strange gleams and flashes of brightness, that his 
figure is imprinted indelibly on the imagination of mankind. 
Above all, he has been drawn by Tacitus. That master artist 
may lack many things; he may want a sense of what is called 
“proportion”; he may be inaccurate in details; his back- 
grounds may be unlaboured; but assuredly no feebler hand 
can either blur or soften the strong lines and living colours in 
which he has portrayed for all time the awful and portentous 
image of the tyrant Nero. 





THOMAS CREEVEY.* 
THomAS CREEVEY, a famous man in his own day, had bya 
singular accident of fate dropped completely out of know- 
ledge until Sir Herbert Maxwell published this excellent 
selection of letters and diaries. Yet he deserved the oblivion 
which so speedily overtook him far less than many 4 
greater man. The brief notice which may be found in 





= The Creevey Papers: a Selection from the Correspondence and Diares of the 
late Thomas Creevey, M.P. Edited by the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M.P, 2vols, London: John Murray, (31s, 6d, net.] 
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Greville’s Journal should have been enough to excite a 

eral curiosity. Even though he was a Whig who held 
office but once, he lived a life that was unique even in the 
adventurous days of George IV. He had little money, no 
connections, no responsibilities. All his worldly possessions 

re shut down in his portmanteaux, and he purchased what- 
pr he might want as he went along. Nevertheless, there 
a scarcely a great house in England that was not open to 
him; he lived on familiar terms with the best men of his 
time; and he practised the fine art of dining out with a 


mastery that has seldom been rivalled in the world’s history. 


But he did not interpret the duties of a diner-out in a 
light sense. While we may be sure that he amused his 
company, he permitted nothing to escape his observant eye, 
and all that he saw he wrote down with a candour of ex- 
pression and an energy of comment which make his Papers 
the best of good reading. He lived at the same time as 
Greville and Croker ; he visited at the same houses; he talked 
to the same men. But while they, on paper at least, con- 
sidered the drama with some gravity, Creevey caught the 
comic aspect of all things, and laughed even at the 
discomfiture of himself and his colleagues. Who he was 
and whence he came is mysteriously uncertain. After being 
educated at Hackney School and Cambridge, he read at 
Gray’s Inn; in 1802 he was returned to Parliament for the 
borough of Thetford, and married a rich widow, whose death 
in 1818 reduced him to poverty; and throughout his life 
he played a conspicuous part in the politics and society of 
his time. An advanced Whig, he neither softened nor 
concealed his opinions, and the object of his fiercest and 
earliest animosity was William Pitt. He speaks of this 
statesman with a melodramatic ferocity which to-day is hardly 
intelligible. “I really thiak Pitt is done,” he writes in 
1803; “his face is no longer red, but yellow; his looks 
are dejected; his countenance, I think, much changed 
and fallen; and every now and then he gives a hollow 
cough. Upon my soul, hating him as T do, I am almost moved 
to pity to see his fallen greatness.” But his pity was neither 
deep nor lasting, and he probably heard of Pitt’s death with far 
more pleasure than the news of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar 
inspired. Being an ardent Whig, he was cordially received 
at the Pavilion, and he sketches the Regent and his Court 
with a frankness and familiarity which are always humorous. 
At the outset he was charmed with “ Prinney,” as with his 
habit of nicknames he always calls the Regent. He admits 
his gracious manner and his agreeable sense of fun; he was 
delighted with the society of Sheridan and others whem he 
met at the Pavilion; and it is evident that the Prince was 
amused at Creevey’s conversation. The life at Brighton, it is 
true, was rather free than dignified, and Creevey tells a story 
of Sheridan which is wholly characteristic of the Regency. 
Sheridan had refused to appear at a ball on the ground of ill- 
health, and the Prince sent Creevey to his bedside with a 
bottle of wine. But Sheridan would not drink a drop. “I 
see this is some joke of the Prince,” said he, “and I am not 
in a state for it.” However, about 2 o'clock Creevey saw 
the dramatist standing at the door, “ powdered as white as 
snow, as smartly dressed as ever he could be from top to toe.” 
No sooner did he catch sight of Creevey than he carried him 
off to the kitchen to see if he could find a bit of supper. 
“ Having arrived there,” says Creevey, “he began to play off 
his cajolery upon the servants, saying if he was Prince 
they should have much better accommodation, so that 
he was soon surrounded by supper of all kinds, every 
one waiting upon him. He ate away and drank a bottle 
of claret in a minute, returned to the ballroom, and 
when I left it between three and four he was dancing.” 
But the pleasures of the Pavilion palled upon Creevey, 
and as he grew older he took a far less amiable view 
of the Prince. None the less, his picture of Brighton is an 
interesting chapter in the history of manners, and it is worth 
while to compare it with Croker’s more staid and courtly 
sketch. 

In 1815 Creevey, with the rest of the fashionable world, 
was at Brussels, and he has given an animated description of 
that eventful time. He was among the first to congratulate 
the Duke on his return from Waterloo, a circumstance which 
is confirmed by the Duke's own statement. “He made a 
variety of observations,” says Creevey of the Duke, “in his 





short, natural, blunt way, and without the least approach to 
anything like triumph or joy. ‘It has been a damned serious 
business,’ he said. ‘Bliicher and I have lost thirty thousand 
men. It has been a damned nice thing,—th2 nearest run 
thing you ever saw in your life.” This account is eminently 
characteristic of the Duke, and it is greatly to Creevey’s 
credit that a knowledge of Wellington cured him of at least 
one Whiggish prejudice. He began life with a violent hatred 
of all the Wellesleys; he finished by frankly admitting that 
the Duke himself was “a perfect man.” However, there ia 
hardly a distinguished man of the time that Creevey did not 
count his friend. Grey, Sefton, Brougham, Raikes, Spring 
Rice, Thurlow,—he has anecdotes of them all, and whete 
he dislikes he does not mince his words. Not even the ties 
of party could reconcile him to Brougham, whom he con- 
tinually calls Beelzebub or the Arch-Fiend. He exhausted 
his gifts of intrigue, which were considerable, in making’ 
a breach between Grey and Brougham, and that he fuiled in 
this design was not his fault, Some of his judgments appear 
remarkable in the light of events. He never fell under the 
spell of Holland House, and according to his own account 
he was as valiantly proof against all her’ Ladyship’s 
blandishments as against Macaulay’s eloquence. “ Yestér¥ 
day I dined at Stanley’s,” he wrote in 1833. “ Mr: 
Macaulay and Mr. Gordon were the only performers sfter 
dinner, and two more noisy vulgar fellows I never saw.” But 
this, it must be remembered, is the opinion of.a‘talker, who 
did not like the encroachment of so voluble a rival as 
Macaulay. However, wherever you turn in these remarkablé 
volumes you may find vivid sketches of distinguished per. 
sonages, the warmest praise of friends, and the most outs 
spoken abuse of enemies. 


And yet as we read we cannot but confess that the most 
interesting figure in the book is Creevey himself. We know 
from others much of Fox and Grey, of Brougham and 
Lambton. But we now hear of Creevey almost for the 
first time, and from the man who knew Creevey best,— 
himself. For self-knowledge was one of his most con- 
spicuous gifts. He knew himself as Samuel Pepys knew him; 
self, and like Pepys he does not mind making full and open 
confession of his sins. Like Pepys also, he never lost the 
zest of life, and we find him at the mature age of sixty 
spending an hilarious evening in a Dublin inn with a parce} 
of Irishmen whom he had never seen before. This, indeed, 
was the secret of his success : nothing came amiss to him; he 
was tireless in talk ; and he was ready to pour out the best of 
his wit and humour to the first. comer. By conversation it 
was that he won his way everywhere. Who would not be 
proud to have a man at his table who could ensure the succesg 
of the dullest entertainment? And he achieved all this not 
by any knowledge of art or letters, but merely by a keen per; 
ception of life, and a shrewd comment upon all that was 
interesting for the moment. He was not a reader, though 
he boasts that he once read Gibbon through, and he admite 
with a charming ingenuousness that he had never heard of 
Cellini. But what did that matter to a man whose talent for 
intimacy is indisputable, who could give a lasting nickname 
to the first he met, and who never let ill-success or the in- 
ereasing weight of years impair his gaiety? At last, then, 
Thomas Creevey has won immortality through the skilful 
editing of Sir Herbert Maxwell, and our only regret is that 
we did not make his better acquaintance many years ago. 





LORD WOLSELEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


Lorp WOLSELEY has given hia autobiography a very appro- 
priate name. It is a soldier’s story, and in its long record 
of years there is hardly one which is not connected with 
some form of war. It is written, too, as a soldier should 
write,—in a blunt, downright style, very outspoken about 
both persons and policies. The descriptions of landscape 
and of his many engagements are done with the sharp outlines 
and vivid colours of a man of considerable imaginative power. 
His reflections on politics and the art of war are generally 
full of common-sense, and if sometimes they can scarcely he 
said to exhaust the question, we do not look to a specialist far 
profundity outside his own department. Lord Wolseley is 





* The Story of a Soldier's Life. By Field-Marshal Vigcount Wolseley, K.P 
G.C.B., &e, "h vols. London: A, Constable and Cv. fos. net.] , a 
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above all things a practical soldier, highly intelligent rather 
than intellectual, whose science of war is founded on book 
knowledge and buttressed by a unique experience. In the 
best sense of the word he is a professional soldier. The 
personal side of this autobiography seems to us on the whole 
very good. He writes modestly but with complete con- 
fidence, and his modesty is not a literary affectation, but the 
humility of a brave man who, having faced death many times, 
has realised the littleness of man and his dependence upon 
the Almighty. He has a generous appreciation for all who 
have fought well with him or under him, and if now and then 
his praises of officers read a little like the valedictory address 
of a general to his troops, it is a pious task to rescue the 
names of good soldiers from oblivion. 


The present volumes are a record of almost continual 
service. Sprung from an ancient English family which had 
been settled for several generations in Ireland, he entered the 
Army before the age of nineteen as an Ensign in the South 
Staffordshire Regiment. He first saw active service in 
Burmah in 1853, when he accompanied the expedition to 
Donnabew, and was badly wounded in a gallant effort to lead 
a storming-party. On his return he obtained his lieutenancy, 
and was transferred to the famous 90th Light Infantry. 
The Crimean War broke out, and Lord Wolseley’s account of 
the unpreparedness of the nation is a curious commentary on 
1899. “Every ordnance storehouse in Great Britain was 
ransacked in order to collect guns and harness and ammu- 
nition wagons. We had some weak battalions of excellent 
foot soldiers, and a few attenuated regiments of cavalry, the 
men of both arms being dressed and accoutred for show. We 
had no reserves of any kind.” His story of the terrible 
months in the Crimean trenches should be read by all who 
wish to realise the depth of official incompetence and the 
height of human heroism. “In the Government that sent us 
over to the Crimea there was no soldier. I trust that in the 
next world they may be the slaves of the noble spirits who 
died of want before Sebastopol through their ignorance of 
war, of its wants, and of its stupendous difficulties.” He met 
Gordon in the Crimea, then a young man of twenty-two, and 
we have a fine portrait of him, as of other fellow-soldiers 
whose reputations were then still in the making. The Crimea 
may be said to have been the beginning of Lord Wolseley’s 
career. He was selected by Sir Richard Airey to serve on 
his Staff, and became a marked man in the eyes of generals 
on the watch for brilliant young officers. After peace he set 
out with his regiment for China, but was stopped at India on 
the news of the Mutiny. We know few better pictures of 
that “holy war” or of that wonderful gallery of heroes,—Colin 
Campbell, Havelock, Outram, Hope Grant, and Adrian 
Hope. At Cawnpore he found that “the walls had been 
scrawled over, as if every man in Havelock’s force who 
could write had there recorded his vow to God that he 
would exact punishment in full measure for this crime, 
which blood alone could expiate.” The 90th were the first 
soldiers of Colin Campbell’s force to enter Lucknow, and 
there is a pleasant tale of the rivalry between Saxon and Celt 
in the task of relief. There is a rival to the famous “ Peccavi” 
story in the letter of an Aide-de-Camp of Sir Colin Campbell’s 
announcing the relief: “ Nune fortunatus sum—I am in luck 
now.” After serving on the Staff with the Oudh division, he 
went to China with Hope Grant’s force in 1860, and we have 
a valuable history of that confused war, and a fitting appre- 
ciation of that most devoted of English Civil servants, 
Sir Harry Parkes, Next year he went as Deputy Quarter- 
master-General to Canada, and played a leading part in the 
reorganisation of the Canadian Militia. He visited Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson at the headquarters of the Confederate 
Army :— 

“ He [Lee] was the ablest General, and to me seemed the greatest 
man I have ever conversed with; and yetI have had the privilege 
of meeting Von Moltke and Bismarck...... General Lee was 
one of the few men who ever seriously impressed me with their 
natural, their inherent greatness, Forty years have come and 
gone since our meeting, yet the majesty of his manly bearing, 
the genial winning grace, the sweetness of his smile, and the im- 
pressive dignity of his old-fashioned style of address, come back 
to me amongst the most cherished of my recollections. His 
greatness made one humble...... He was then about fifty 
years of age, with hair and beard nearly white. Tall, extremely 








handsome, and strongly built, very soldier-like in beari 
looked a thoroughbred gentleman. Care had, however, alas 
wrinkled his brow, and there came at moments a look of adien 
into his clear, honest and speaking dark brown eyes that indicated 
how much his overwhelming national responsibility had alread 
told upon him. As he listened to you attentively, he seemed " 
look into your heart and search your brain.” 


Lord Wolseley assisted in repelling the ridiculous Fenian 
invasion of Canada, and shortly after was given his first taste 
of sole responsibility in being chosen to command the 
River Expedition, a difficult piece of transport work, which he 
accomplished perfectly. Then came two years of serious Arm 
reform work at the War Office, when he assisted Lord Card. 
well to draft his scheme of Army reorganisation; and no 
reforming Minister can have had a more able staff of 
assistants than the group of reformers which included 
Biddulph, Colley, Brackenbury, Maurice, and the young officer 
who is now Lord Cromer. In 1873 the trouble in Ashanti 
eame to a head, and Lord Wolseley was made Governor and 
commander of the troops. We have no space to discuss the 
interesting details of the war in that tangled country, with 
which these volumes end, but we would note a well-deserved 
tribute to a very able and ill-fated soldier, Sir George Colley .— 
“ When this little war came to an end, I should have picked 
him out as the ablest officer then in our army, and in all 
respects as the man most fitted to be a general.” 


The narrative of a laborious and remarkable career jg 
varied by many good stories. A very unpopular commanding 
officer said to his men just before they marched into action at 
Sobraon : “I understand you mean to shoot me to-day, but I 
want you to do me a favour; don’t kill me until the battle is 
well over.” The men, who had meant to shoot him, were go 
impressed with his soldier-like spirit that they allowed him to 
live. There is a story about the Duke of Wellington which, 
so far as we know, has not been told before :— Not very 
many years before his death war between Prussia and France 
was believed to be inevitable. As the Prussians had no great 
general then, their King turned to Wellington and asked him 
to take command of the Prussian army should war be forced 
upon him. His answer was very characteristic of the man, 
He said he was the Queen’s servant and would do as she 
ordered him.” But, generally speaking, Lord Wolseley shows 
little of the raconteur in his memoirs, and when he is not 
telling the story of a war, he is apt to indulge in long, and 
sometimes, we fear, platitudinous, reflections on soldiering and 
military policy. A more thorough revision of the work would 
have greatly improved it, for he is apt to repeat himself, and 
the repetition of the obvious is a dreary performance. Some- 
times, as in his analysis of the fighting character of the 
British soldier and the nature of military ambition, he is 
entirely admirable, as he is also in his generous tribute 
to Cardwell. But he is too apt to glorify his preju- 
dices and thrust them in the reader’s face, prejudices 
which often belong to that old school of military thought 
which in his character of a reformer he has attacked. We 
have no objection to the prejudices of a great soldier, but 
when they are too strongly emphasised they sometimes result 
in a lack of taste and intelligence. He never wearies of 
expressing his contempt for civilian control, which is a little 
inconsistent considering his admiration for Mr. Cardwell. 
How many of Cardwell’s military advisers could have 
shown sufficient freedom from ordinary Service traditions to 
organise so wide a scheme of reform? He writes of having 
ceased to be “the nominal Commander-in-Chief of his 
Majesty’s land forces,” and it is a pertinent question to 
ask what business a man of his opinions had to remain 
a nominal Commander-in-Chief. Surely he could have re- 
signed? With his criticisms of the unpreparedness of 
England we agree ; but judging from the intolerant tone 
of some of his comments, we cannot feel sure that Lord 
Wolseley is the right person to make such criticisms. The 
book has given us real pleasure, and we shall gladly weleome 
its continuation. We wish to hear Lord Wolreley’s views 
on the Gordon Relief Expedition, and we wish especially to 
have the narrative of his career as Commander-in-Cbief. 
But we would suggest that the interest of his memoirs 
would not be impaired, and their usefulness would be doubled, 
if he would prune from them some of the more aggressive 
social and official prejudices. 
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a 
FOUR ART-BOOKS.* 

ts portfolio of twenty-one etchings does but add ap 
ft of the fact that Charles Keene was among the 
= + of English artists. Great natural modesty and 
niiarity of temperament made him not only shun 
but take great pains to prevent the world from 

mowing anything of him except his almost smenynens work 
<1 Punch. The public laughed at the jokes under the drawings 
ed “0. K.,” and did not realise that besides the power of 
brilliant illustration there was also pure art of the highest order. 
The present collection of etchings results from the accidental 
preservation of the plates. Their history is given by Mr. 
Spielmann in some introductory notes. Charles Keene was 
fond, as he called it, of “scratching” plates for his private 
amusement and instruction. He remarked to a friend: “I 
want to compel myself to be certain in my line. ” But beyond 
this he made one or two etchings to be included in volumes 
illustrating “ Passages from the Modern English Poets” by 
yarious artists. These are not included in the present 
qollection. Instead, we have the work which the artist did 
for his own personal delight. These plates were printed for 
the artist by his friend Mrs. Edwards, who was in the front 
rank of the few printers of etchings. Some of these prints 
were in the possession of friends. The first critic to recognise 
their importance was M. Béraldi, who, having seen the prints 
jn 1888, wished to include Charles Keene in his Gravewrs du 
XIXe Sitcle. This is how Keene met the request. Writing to 
Mrs. Edwards, he says :— 

“Tam amused at the idea of putting me down as a ‘Graveur 
éu XIXe Siécle’! I have only scratched a few studies of sketches, 
not more than a dozen all told, I should think,—the merest ex- 

iments! Titles they have not. To save my life I couldn’t 

tell the dates—and as to writing my life! ‘Story, God bless you, 
Sir, I’ve none to tell.’ A quotation to that effect. ‘The most 
stirring incidents in my life are a visit to the dentist (date for- 
gotten), and certain experiments of the past few days.’ Try and 
choke the French biographer off.” 
M. Béraldi did, however, include Keene in his book. No 
regular notice of Keene’s work as an etcher appeared in this 
country till after the artist’s death in 1891, when Mr. Layard 
mentioned him in this capacity in his biography. Keene left 
the copperplates with Mrs. Edwards after they were printed, 
and gave her three,—portraits of her husband and herself. 
The rest, he seems to have remarked, were to be destroyed. 
fn moving house the plates were lost. Mrs. Edwards 
believed that they had been destroyed. Twenty years later 
she came upon them, and handed them over to the artist's 
executors. By this piece of rare good fortune the etchings 
are now able to be given to the public in a limited edition 
of a hundred and fifty copies, beautifully printed. The actual 
plates have been deposited in the British Museum, “with 
suitable provisos as to reprinting.” Thus the difficulty has 
been got over of destroying the handiwork of a master. 

To try to describe these works is to realise the futility of 
the attempt to convey in words the sublimated beauties 
of such a delicate art as that of etching. All that it is 
possible to do is to put up a signpost, and point out that in 
the “Portrait of Mrs. Heseltine” we have a figure of sur- 
passing grace and charm, while in “A Lady Reading a 
Book” there is a grandeur and beauty almost statuesque. 
The old man who stands before a stove is the quintessence of 

the “Old Party” whom we have all loved in Punch. Here is 
a grasp of character and an economy of means positively 
amazing. The etchings of costume-models bear on their face 
their origin—technical exercise—but the landscapes are of 
great beauty. Especially so is the Devonshire coust scene. 
No other hand, we feel, could have given us such absolute 
curves of beauty and rightness as those with which the boats 
in the foreground are drawn. What specialist in interiors, 
we wonder, could have surpassed the second plate of the 
inside of Mr. Birket Foster's house? The make-up of 
‘the portfolio and mounting of the etchings are excellent, 
strong, and workmanlike, but without cumbrousness or excess 
of margin. Happy is the man whose friends chose this for 
his Christmas present ! 
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(1) Twenty-one Etchings. By Charles Keene. Guildford: at the Astolat Press. 
[£31 10s, |—{2) Selected Drawings from Old Masters in the University Galleries, 
and in the Tabrary at Christ Church, Oxford. Part I. Chosen and Described by 
Sidney Colvin. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. [£3 3s. net.]——(3) The Work 
f John S. Sargent, R.A, London: W. Heinemann. [£6 6s. net.]—(4) Sixteen 
Iltustrations of Subjects from Kipling’s ‘‘ Jungle Book.” By Maurice and Edward 
Detmold, London: Macmillan and Co, [£5 5s, net. ] 








Nowhere do modern processes of reproduction succeed so 
well as in making accessible the drawings of the old masters. 
It is a good work that Mr. Sidney Colvin has undertaken in 
selecting for publication fine examples from the singularly 
rich collections existing at Oxford. The process of collotype 
in its latest developments has been used, and so near is the 
reproduction that there seems little or no difference between 
the copy and the original, except in the surface of the paper. 
The great value to students of works of this kind is well illus- 
trated here by the reproduction of a drawing by Raphael,—a 
study for the Cardelino Madonna. Besides the original, we 
are given a copy of this drawing by some unknown contem- 
porary student’s hand. Seen apart, the copy is not at first 
obvious, it is so cleverly and so freely executed ; but when the 
two are put side by side the difference is at once apparent. The 
reproductions are the exact size of the originals, and to each 
Mr. Colvin puts a note which gives briefly the principal 
historical and critical facts. These notes are far more useful 
than a general dissertation. This portfolio is the first part, 
containing twenty drawings, and we are told that at least 
three more are to follow. All lovers of art will look forward 
with pleasure to the succeeding issues. The drawings selected 
in this first instalment cover a wide field, for not only Italian 
but also German masters are included, and two drawings by 
Claude. One of these last is « sketch from Nature of a 
wooded country, so simple and so natural as to make one realise 
with a shock that Nature even in the days of Claude was not 
always adorned with classical temples, ruinous or otherwise. 
The collection does not contain the most famous drawings 
which are at Oxford, but aims rather at bringing to light 
things hardly known. Eventually the finest and most authentic 
of the studies of Raphuel and Michelangelo will take their 
place in the series. Some artists make drawings purely as 
studies for pictures and frescoes, some make them as inde- 
pendent works. Hach class has its own importance. In the 
present collection are examples of both kinds. The Michel- 
angelo drawing is a study for the Sistine roof. Here we sve 
that while studying details of figures the artist transmutes 
the natural form into his individual style. To mistake the 
hand drawn separately at the edge of the paper would be 
impossible. Equally impossible is it to think that when 
Michelangelo made this brilliant note of a pose he was 
consciously adapting Nature to his uwn manner. Rather 
here we see that the so-called Michelangelesque style was, in 
the case of the originator, natural and unpremeditated. 

A large volume of photogravures of Mr. Sargent’s pictures 
is welcome. Here we can renew acquaintance with portraits 
known to us already, and make acquaintance with others we 
have not seen, at least as far as a reduction to black and 
white will allow. Also we can regret the absence of favourites, 
such, for instance, as the boy by the side of the Norwegian 
river. The “Carmencita ” has been chosen for a frontispiece, 
and doubtless it is a most brilliant piece of work. Neverthe- 
less, when the work was hung in the same room at the 
Luxembourg with Whistler's portrait of his mother, the latter 
picture had the impressiveness of the living and feeling human 
being, while the dancer seemed an amusing confection of 
tinsel. The extreme brilliancy which arrests a moment appears 
sometimes with Mr. Sargent to defeat its object, for there are 
many cases in which he, striving after the utmost vitality, 
makes us only think of his cleverness, and forget the 
person he wished to make alive. When Mr. Sargent is in a 
mood of soberness, and paints a portrait like that of Mr. 
Alfred Wertheimer, all criticism is at an end. The quiet 
painting assumes an air of grandeur as it sets forth the 
thoughtful face with the dreamy eyes and intellectual forehead. 
Splendid modelling and characterisation in this picture are 
united to harmonious low-toned colour. Such a work is worth 
a wilderness of gaily dressed Duchesses and ladies of the haute 
finance. It has been said of Mr. Sargent that when by his 
pictorial analysis he disturbs in his sitters the foundations of 
identity, he is only able to capture and portray “ Mr. Hyde.” 
There would seem to be some scintilla of truth in this as we turn 
the pages of the volume before us. But when we come upon 
such portraits as that of Miss Octavia Hill, we recognise that 
the power to draw “ Dr. Jekyll” also exists; and where could a 
sweeter and more tender child’s portrait be found than that 
of the Hon. Laura Lister? The plates are well executed, and 
the book has the rare merit of opening really flat. Mrs. 
Meynell has written a short and sympathetic introduction. 
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A very remarkable series of water-colour drawings have 
been lately exhibited in London illustrating the Jungle 
Book, the work of the brothers Maurice and Edward Detmold. 
These drawings have now been reproduced by colour litho- 
graphy and published in a portfolio. The work is a very 
interesting one, for there is much vigour and great power of 
observation in the drawing of the animals. The wealth 
of invention lavished upon every part of each drawing, 
while sometimes confusing both the artistic and illustrative 
issue, shows that the artists have ideas in abundance. 
Association rather than collaboration seems to be the 
secret of the joint authorship here, for each drawing 
bears a signature with an individual initial. At the same 
time, the style is identical. It is difficult to say that there 
is the slightest difference in quality or manner between the 
two artists. We believe we are correct in saying that the 
authors of these works have not yet attained their twentieth 
year. When this is taken into account, the illustra- 
tions before us are extraordinary. The fact that these 
pictures suffer from crowding and exuberance of work is 
promising for the future, because it argues intense pre- 
occupation with things as they are, and a desire to seize 
upon and understand the form and character of objects 
in the most complete way. Shere Khan, Bagheera, Akela, 
and the rest are here, and we believe in the portraiture. 
Perhaps Bagheera has not had full justice done to his fasci- 
nating character. He is a little too Mephistophelian, for 
although he could be terrible, like all cats, Bagheera had a 
fantastic element in his nature, as when he danced in what 
Stevenson calls “the black joy of his heart,” smiting the air, 
and saying “I am Bagheera.” To the wolves we can give 
nothing but praise; indeed, the most beautiful animal in 
the whole set of drawings is the wolf watching Mowgli 
carrying the tiger’s skin. Bagheera instructing the boy 
what to do with the “red flower” is a fine piece of work; 
the black mass is full of life, and has infinite capacity of 
movement. Again, the coiled horror of the body of Kaa 
is made almost beautiful by the subtlety of its drawing. 
The figure of Mowgli lacks the romance which many of the 
animals have. The artists seem hardly to have felt the 
poetry of this wonderful creation which Mr. Lockwood 
Kipling realised, and which makes his illustrations so beautiful 
and appropriate. His figure of Mowgli leaving the jungle 
exactly expresses the strange pathos of the situation. It is a 
real pleasure to see animals treated as they are treated by 
Mr. Maurice and Mr. Edward Detmold, for their treatment is 
so entirely removed from all those trivialities of sentiment 
which have blasted so much animal painting, from Landseer 
to Briton Riviere. 





NOVELS. 


THE AMBASSADORS,* 

Ir should be hardly necessary to offer an apology for delay 
in noticing Mr. Henry James’s new novel. That ingenious 
writer in his latter phase does not lend himself to hasty 
perusal, and the convenient phrase, “ This novel will serve 
to while away an hour or two on a railway journey,” is the 
very last thing that can be said of such a work as The 
Ambassadors. The indolent reviewer has “no use” for 
such a writer as Mr. Henry James; rather must one 
be gifted with a double dose of conscientiousness to 
approach the exercise of the critical function with any 
reasonable hope of rendering justice to the subject. All 
this indicates the existence of qualities which command 
respect if they do not invariably elicit sympathy. For our- 
selves, we frankly own that there is something impressive, 
almost admirable, in the spectacle of a writer of immense 
talent and untiring industry calmly pursuing his course with 
a sovereign disregard for all cheap lures or short-cuts to 
popularity, deliberately adopting methods which must in- 
evitably limit his circle of readers, and, in fine, writing solely 
to please himself and not his public. 

It cannot, moreover, be urged that Mr. James in thus obey- 
ing the dictates of his artistic conscience has made a virtue of 
necessity ; that he has only written for the few because he is 
incapable of securing the suffrages of the many. To refute 
such an objection one has only to point to his earlier works,— 





to that “charming story, Daisy Miller” (we quote fron 
Leslie Stephen’s editorial reminiscences in the current on ed 
of the National Review), and other novels as different nl ber 
specimens of his later manner as Wagner’s Rienz; is Pi 
Tristan or Parsifal. If Mr. James had continued to exploit t = 
vein, he would have certainly appealed to a larger clientele Me 
he does at present. Whether he was conscious of havin 
hausted it or not we cannot say, but the fact remains the 
from the date of The Portrait of a Lady onward his Predilec 
tion for studies in social pathology has steadily and uthintes. 
ruptedly developed until he has arrived at an acknowledge 
pre-eminence in the minute analysis of the most Sophisticateg 
representatives of supra-civilised humanity. And the st 
thing about this development has been that so far from hig 
productive power having been affected by the greater come 
plexity and subtlety of his subject-material, it has grown with 
his increased addiction to more recondite, obscure, and 
perplexing problems. Thus Mr. Henry James presents the 
strange and unique spectacle of an author whose “ output” 
varies in a direct ratio with his disregard for the requiye. 
ments of the plain person. The more subtle his analysis, the 
greater his industry and his productivity. 


The main motive in the novel before us is easy enough of coy. 
prehension, however cryptic may be the method of the working 
out. Lambert Strether, an elderly and childless widower of 
modest means and literary tastes, has long been contemplating 
matrimony with Mrs. Newsome, the rich widow of a mann, 
facturer at Woollett, Mass., and the proprietress of the 
review of which Strether is the editor. Mrs. Newsome has 
a grown-up married daughter living in America, and a gon, 
also grown-up, who has taken root in Paris, and of whose 
goings on disquieting rumours have reached her ears, 
Accordingly, she entrusts Strether with the delicate task of 
extricating her son from his Parisian entanglements and bring. 
ing him home, where he is wanted to take charge of the family 
business, on the understanding that if Strether is success. 
ful his patriarchal courtship is to be rewarded by her hand, 
But when Strether arrives in Paris he is amazed to 
find Chad Newsome transformed from a raw _ provincial 
American lad into a finished man of the world, gracious and 
elegant in manners and appearance, a persona grata in the 
best artistic circles,—in a word, improved beyond recognition 
in every respect. The delicacy of Strether’s mission is not 
lessened when he discovers the cause of this miracle is Newsome’s 
friendship with Madame de Vionnet, a beautiful and distin- 
guished lady of rank with an almost grown-up daughter, 
whose acquaintance Newsome insists on his making without 
delay. Thus instead of a vulgar liaison the ambassador finds 
himself confronted by a chivalrous and, so far as he can 
ascertain by inquiries from Chad’s friends, virtuous attach- 
ment. Madame de Vionnet is living apart from, but 
without any intention of divorcing, her reprobate husband, 
but no breath of scandal has assailed her character, and 
one of Strether’s earliest impressions is that she looks 
upon Chad Newsome as a prospective son-in-law. It is with 
the modification and revision of these early impressions as to 
the relations of Newsome and his Egeria as derived from 
personal observation, conversation with the principals, and their 
friends, notably two American ladies and a young artist, that 
the working out of the story is occupied. Strether’s sympathy 
with the charming Madame de Vionnet is only heightened by 
the knowledge that she cares much more for Chad than he for 
her, and even survives the scene of disillusionment which 
shatters his belief in her “sublimity.” The advent of Chad's 
sister and brother-in-law, who represent American intensity 
in its cruder and more intolerant form, has by no means 
simplified the task of the ambassador-in-chief, who has already 
found it impossible to reconcile the divergent claims of 
friendship and loyalty, and when, more by the inevitable 
evolution of his hard pagan nature than any external influence, 
Chad breaks loose from his silken chains, Strether is far more 
inclined to condemn his young friend for his ingratitude 
than applaud him for his prudence. Beyond the facts that 
Strether returns to America having seriously compromised 
his relations with his American benefactress, and that Chad 
deserts his Egeria and is prepared to “range himself” in 
business, no precise information as to what exactly happens 
to the principal characters is vouchsafed to the reader, who, 





* The Ambassadors. By Henry James. London: Methuen and Co, [6s.] 


as generally happens in Mr. James’s later works, is left free 
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Tall ages of the novel to indulge in a perfect carnival 
jecture. 
of mui and exotic illustration of the eternal duel of 
The Ambassador will satisfy the anticipations of Mr. 
pode most ardent admirers. The curious vampire theory of 
a ‘life which has been so prominent in his later books, is 
55 epee exemplified with extraordinary subtlety. Mr. James 
= ser hold with Matthew Arnold that “we mortal millions 
or ” but rather—amongst the leisured and cultivated 
” ait a constant condition of mutual clairvoyance which 
ones in some cases to a sort of spiritual cannibalism. 
Mile freely admitting that in its singular mastery of all the 
resources of suggestion, reserve, and qualificuiion Mr. James’s 
style is excellently fitted to his purpose, we cannot profess 
admiration for its literary quality. We have never seen 
sentences 80 bedevilled with commas. Again, he is often 
extremely obscure; he relies too frequently on irritating catch- 
phrases like “ there we are”; his perpetual use in the dialogue, 
with a special connotation of his own, of certain adjectives 
_“ beautiful,” “splendid,” “ prodigious,” “ wonderful *—i8 
wearisome in the extreme; and with hardly an exception all 
his characters speak the same peculiar dialect. It only 
remains to be added that those who regret most keenly 
the prodigal expenditure of Mr. James’s immense talent on 
unprofitable themes will be the first to acknowledge the skill 
and charm of the descriptive passages in which he brings 
home to his readers the magic and glamour of Paris. 





The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. By John Fox, jun. 
(A. Constable and Co. 6s.)—Readers who are deterred by the 
not very attractive title from reading this book will miss a very 
good novel. It must be confessed, however, inasmuch as the 
opening of the story is by no means the best part of it, that it 
takes some courage to persevere with a book burdened with so 
cunbrous and infelicitous a name; but once it is understood that 
“Kingdom Come” is a place in the hills of Kentucky the reader’s 
prejudice is abated. The most interesting part of the book is the 
account of the American Civil War. There have been many 
excellent novels about the war, but as they have mostly dealt 
with States which were fully committed to sympathising either 
with the North or the South, they have, as a rule—Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s “ Crisis” is a notable exception—not brought home 
to English readers quite so clearly the horrors of civil war 
as does this book, which deals with a State in which half the 
inhabitants went one way and half the other. The awful mental 
struggle of those men who for conscience’ sake were obliged 
to take sides against their nearest relations is most poignantly 
described. Altogether, the book; is well worth reading, both for 
the romantic pictures of life in old Kentucky and for the more 
tragic interest of the chapters at the end. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
2 eee 
THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 

In the Independent Review for December “A Liberal” writes 
of the possibilities of “an educational Concordat.” He divides 
religious education in schools into two parts, which he calls 
“Book” and “Creed ” religion, the former being the teaching of 
the Bible, and the latter the Church Catechism. Of course 
Church teaching really includes both. The writer of the paper 
quite clearly realises that to make religious teaching optional 
with parents is in the greater number of cases to abandon it 
altogether, In fact, the result would be practically the same as 
a purely secular educational system. The pressure of purents 
who wish to make use of their children’s labour is too strong, as 
is shown by the necessity of compulsory secular education. The 
writer seems to think that a compromise might be arrived at by 
making religious education compulsory, but by its being given by 
voluntary teachers appointed by the Church to which the parents 
of the children belong. Any children kept from this teaching, 
by the Conscience Clause being put into force by their parents, 
would be instructed in general morality and citizenship during 
the time set apart for religious teaching. This plan is designed 
to meet the difficulty that the Nonconformist will allow of no 
inquiry into the capacity of a school teacher to give religious 
instruction, Provision is to be made for the schools of those bodies 
which stand out and insist on a religious atmosphere. These 
are to be subsidised to the extent of their secular teaching. 
——The article which relates the adventures of two ladies 
travelling alone in Armenia and Kurdistan, by Miss Victoria 
Buxton, is both Picturesque in description and moderate in 


view. The writer explains the terrible state of unrest in 
Mesopotamia to have arisen because the Sultan, finding the 
Kurds difficult to control, now lets them control him. The 
Hamidiyeh or Kurd cavalry were organised for the express 
purpose of slaughtering out the Armenian Christians. Given 
this outlet for their energies, the Sultan hoped that the Kurds 
would be subservient to him in the future. Turkish officers led 
the Hamidiyeh. After the massacres this cavalry did not prove 
obedient, and now pillage and murder Turk and Armenian alike. 
Of the Turkish soldiers who formed her escort Miss Buxton gives 
a good account. They seem never to receive pay, but get not 
unwilling hospitality from the villagers. But in spite of good 
qualities in individuals, the Turks remain savage and incapable 
of resisting the infamy of their Government. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


Good Words. (Isbister and Co. 7s.6d.)—The title of Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett’s romance, the serial of this year’s Good Words, is cer- 
tainty a taking one. “The Adventurer in Spain” holds out 
possibilities, and readers will not be disappointed, we assure 
them; and photographs illustrate the letterpress with unusual 
success. We must commend Mr. John Ward’s articles on plants 
and insects, which are delightfully illustrated with extremely 
well printed photo-micrographs. The Bishop of Durham has 
provided the Sunday readings, and they require no praise; but 
do they not suffer somewhat from too much concentration? 
Most fascinating articles to the student are Mr. Collingwood’s 
chapters on Ruskin’s Bibles, his diaries, his cash-book, his gems, 
&c.; they are written with great tact and self-restraint. “The 
Stories of Some Authors’ Loves” are also handled with taste and 
delicacy by Miss Clara E. Laughlin. The literary examination 
papers will interest young literary critics. 

The Sunday Magazine. (Isbister and Co. 7s. 6d.)—The serial, 
“Over the Barriers,’ which runs through this year’s volume is 
doubly interesting by reason of the author’s wish to remain anony- 
mous till the last. The biography of Mr. Spurgeon is remarkable 
for the very large number of portraits of the great preacher. It is 
most interesting and instructive, dealing with people, places, and 
buildings, which are illustrated profusely, and having also repro- 
ductions of many of the cartoons which Mr. Spurgeon’s energy 
and popularity gave rise to. The monthly articles, “ Men of the 
Month,” a veritable portrait-gallery, and “How the World Goes 
Round,” afford a contemporary outlook on persons and things of 
the moment. A series of articles on “ Science and the Bible” 
are done in excellent taste. The miscellaneous articles cover, as 
usual, a wide field. Even the Sunday Magazine, we see, must 
have its competitions. It is full of varied reading of a very high 
quality. 

Karen: a Swedish Idyll. By Frances H. Wood. (J. Blackwood 
and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Miss Wood’s story is interesting in itself, and is 
made the occasion in the writer’s hands of some very curious 
pictures of life in rural Sweden. Karen, betrothed to a miner, 
and made by adverse family circumstances to wait long for the 
fulfilment of her hopes, is a very useful heroine. She has a store 
of folk-lore which she brings out on occasion, and she is happy, 
so far at least as we are concerned, in the possession of a grand- 
mother who is a perfect treasury of superstitions of all kinds, 
Altogether, this gracious figure of a Swedish maiden, with her 
chequered experiences, made more agitating by the perilous em- 
ployment of her lover, serves for the centre of an effective 
little drama. 

The Haunted Ship. By Robert Leighton. (Andrew Melrose. 
5s.)—Mr. Leighton has again given us a most excellent story of 
adventure, which has for its characters and scenery Devonshire 
men and the Devonshire coast. Wo have remarked before that 
he does not need to go far afield to find a good plot and exciting 
incidents. The mystery of the haunted ship is concealed with 
considerable skill, even when we begin to penetrate the outer 
veil. Well told and well written as the story is, it is the Devon- 
shire setting, not less than the action, which pleases us. Boys 
can appreciate this, and we can recommend to them as worthy of 
their attention some charming descriptions of “ Badmouth,” 
especially a spring morning. It is a capital story, and Mr, 
Leighton has done nothing much better that we know of.—— 
Another well-known teller of stories, Mr. F. P. Gibbon, gives us 
a tale full of incident in A Prisoner of the Gurkhas (Routledge 
and Sons, 3s. 6d.) ‘The Gurkhas are such good and useful friends 
of ours now that it is interesting to see them as they were in old 
days before they had learnt to love the British flag. 


A Gay Charmer. By L. T. Meade. (W. and R. Chambers, 5s.) 
—Shirley Kendal comes to ‘he country home where Julia Cairns 
is the only child. She is beautiful, lively, and accomplished, and 
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she makes Julia fearfully jealous. Hence all kinds of troubles. 


Mrs. Meade knows how to work up such a situation in a most’ 


tragical way. When the deus ex machina is wanted there comes a 
railway accident, all but fatal. This is a very vigorous, enjoyable 
story——The Girlhood of Theo. By Cecil Darby. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The merit of this story is 
more in the telling of the tale than in the tale itself. “Uncle 
Colin,” the scholar with just a touch of the hermit, Theo herself, 
the arbitrary Lady Glendarroch, and little Robin are all well- 
drawn figures. Their fortunes do not particularly interest us. 
——In The Daughters of a Genius (W. and R. Chambers, 3s. 6d.), 
Mrs. de Horne Vaizey develops a familiar situation. Four 
sisters, left, with little means, determine to seek their fortunes in 
London. Four isa good number, for it gives scope for variety of 
temperament—only Miss Charlotte Yonge could manage a 
family of twelve—and there are two brothers, the industrious and 
the idle apprentice respectively. These tales of fortune-seeking 
are always interesting, the more so as the employments open to 
women increase. What a pity, from the tale-writer’s point of 
view, that the Judges do not see their way to let them claim a 
call to the Bar! However, there is already plenty of variety, 
and for the failures—always pretty, it is to be observed—there 
remains matrimony. 

A “ gift-book” well worth the giving, if the receiver is competent 
to appreciate it,is The Life of Christ, by F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
(Cassell and Co., 10s. net). We have criticised Dean Farrar’s 
work with some freedom in the Spectator from time to time, this 
particular book not less freely than others. Nor do we feel that 
we were in any way wrong. ‘This does not hinder us from saying 
with emphasis that his work was well done, and that this Life of 
Christ cannot be read by any thoughtful young person without 
much profit. The Dean of Norwich (Dr. Lefroy) has prefixed a 
memoir of the author which is for many reasons well worth read- 
ing.——The King of Kings, Illustrated by Ursula Wood (Mowbray 
and Co., 5s. net), is a book of drawings adapted from the Old 
Masters, with appropriate passages from the Gospels. It is an 
attractive volume. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.]} 








Some Recent Books on THE Fiscat QuEsTion.—Trade and 
the Empire. Four Speeches by the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith, M.P. (Methuen and Co. 6d. net.)—Mr. Asquith’s speeches 
on the tariff question have all been so excellent that it seems 
invidious to make a selection; but perhaps the four chosen here 
for publication are the most useful. The speech at Cinderford 
has been, on the whole, the most complete and destructive 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals yet delivered on one 
platform. That gentleman has shown his appreciation of 
Mr. Asquith’s criticisms by his repeated references to them. 
There is an excellent practice adopted here of reprinting at 
the end of the book the principal passages in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches controverted by Mr. Asquith. The Case 
against the Protective Tazation of Food. Second Edition. 
(The Unionist Free-Food League. 1s.)—This excellent publica- 
tion will be useful to speakers and readers alike. The analysis 
at the beginning considerably lightens the labour of tracing 
the answers to various Protectionist fallacies. The extracts from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s past speeches will form first-rate electioneering 
material, and the quotations from the protagonists on the Free- 
trade side will prove no less useful, though for other reasons. 
——Fiseal Policy. By Lord Brassey. (Spottiswoode and Co.) 
—Lord Brassey has done first-rate service during this controversy, 
and we hope will do a great deal more. His short and telling 
method of dealing with the retaliation suggestions of Mr. Balfour 
seems to us especially adapted for popular consumption. Wecom- 
mend this pamphlet to speakers before working-class audiences. 
The Riddle of the Tarif. By A.C. Pigou. (R. Brimley Johnson. 
1s. net.)—Mr. Pigou’s clever and non-partisan exposure of the 
essential hollowness of the Protectionist and preferential case 
forms entertaining reading for the armchair politician. He points 
out by the clearest reasoning that preference will lead inevitably 
to general Protection. The book is well worth reading for itself, 
but the last proposition is no longer one requiring proof, for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign has now become unblushingly 
Protectionist first, and Imperialist afterwards. But, as Mr. 
Pigou ably argues, a straightforward policy of bounties would 
in any case be better than the vague and dangerous 
preferential scheme at present before us. Free Trade a 











Failure from the First. By T. P. Gaskell. (Macmillan and 
Co. 2s, net.)—The author reproduces the usual Protectionist 








arguments, though in less violent and more Persuasive fa}: 
than many of his fellow-writers. He tries the old 
proving that Free-trade has not reduced materially th, a 
of food. Prices, of course, vary under Free-trade as he, 
tection, if not so widely; but they differ in Free-tradg and 
tectionist countries almost exactly by the amount of the a 
The Blue-book has shown this, though there is Plenty of fu. 
evidence. No Protectionist ingenuity gets over this wae 
Free Trade, Protection, Dumping, &c. By H. A. Agacy, Lo er, 
andCo. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Agacy writes clearly, and hag eviden 
thought about these matters for himself. He has no doubt - 
the only safe policy for us is to keep down the cost of living 
the price of raw materials, and sees the inherent fallacy a : 
Chamberlain’s preferential proposals. He puts forward Pc rt 
his own, not on the basis of a separate bargain with each Calon, 
but on that of a common Imperial policy adopted by the a 
Empire which shall tend towards Free-trade. We fear there - 
be difficulties in inducing the Colonies to “drop those industry 
which are not remunerating them adequately.” This seems m4 
the converse of Mr. Chamberlain’s discredited suggestion a, ty 
“not starting” certain industries. But there isa good deal iy 
this book worth consideration, if space allowed. 


In the “Start in Life” Series (Hodder and Stoughton) we har, 
three volumes to notice,—Guide to the Civil Service, by John 
Gibson (8s. 6d.) ; Guide to the Legal Profession, by a Lawyer (38); 
Journalism as a Profession, by Arthur Lawrence (8s, 6d.) Me 
Gibson’s book is, from the necessity of the case, matter-of-fy¢ 
Possibly there is something like a flight of imagination in th, 
first chapter. It is true that a man may rise to very considerably 
heights in the employment of the nation ; but it must be remem, 
bered that on the top of a mountain there is standing-room for 
only very few. Still, no one can read what Mr. Gibson says about 
Civil Service posts, or add up the figures that he will find ip 
Whitaker, without seeing that the Government official is incom. 
parably better off than, say, the clergyman. Every one of the 
great Departments offers more prizes than there are in the whols 
hierarchy. Mr. Gibson tells the aspirant what he should do tp 
get his foot on to the ladder, and what he will mount to, “4 
Lawyer” in dealing with the subject of his own profession has 
also to deal largely with facts. There is information to be given 
about examinations, preliminary and other; about the expense of 
entrance at an Inn of Court, and of articles for a solicitor; and 
about a great variety of other matters. All this will be found 
duly set forth in this handbook. When Mr. Lawrence speaks 
of “journalism,” he means something more than that word 
properly connotes. The monthly magazines are a part of his sub- 
ject, and they are certainly not journals. His subject is really 
literary work outside books. He knows it well, and his counsel 
to those who desire to make their living in this way is excellent. 


The Reformation Settlement. By F. McMullan and Guy Ellis 
(Sands and Co. 1s. 6d.)—The compilers of this epitome give the 
titles and objects of the statutes which were passed by Parliz 
ment between 23 Henry VIII. (1532) and the 35 Elizabeth (15%), 
and a summary of the Constitutions and Canons of 1603, “The 
question of supremacy and the substitution of the Sacramento 
the Lord’s Supper for the sacrifice of the Mass were the essential 
points at issue.” They note one or two curious details. The 
inhabitants of Calais had to submit to the ordinances passed in 
this country; the statute of 23 Eliz. cap. 1 enacts a penalty of 
200 marks “for every person who shall sing or say Mass.” The 
compilers remark that “the identity of the New Communion 
Service and the Mass seems to have been then unsuspected.” 


We have received Vol. I. of the Hibbert Journal, edited by LI. 
Jacks, M.A., and G. Dawes Hicks, M.A. (Williams and Norgate, 
12s. 6d. net). It is described as “a Quarterly Review of Religiot, 
Theology, and Philosophy.” We wish it all possible success. It 
is a supplement, we may explain, to the Hibbert Lectures, 4 
propaganda of a liberal belief in matters theological. The difi- 
culty of the Editorial Board, which includes some highly 
respected names, will be to draw the line short of novelty for 
novelty’s sake, a thing which has its attractions for theologiats 
as well as for other men. 


If any “little people,” by the neglect of parents and guardiats 
do not know Mark Lemon’s story of The Enchanted Doll: a Fairy 


Tale for Little People (1s. 6d. net), illustrated, as it had the | 


special good fortune of being, by Richard Doyle, let the omissiaa 


be forthwith made good. It is republished by Mr. Alexander | 


Moring & the De La More Press. 








(For Publications of the Week, see next page.) 
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“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


LARGEST COLLECTION 
Ore ARTISTIC, BEAUTIFUL, 
AND INEXPENSIVE... . . 
PRESENTS IN THE WORLD. 
D CATALOGUE, with 750 illustrations, POST-FREE. 


REGENT ST., 
LONDON. 


PRICE! 


LIBERTY & CO. 
LIBERTY & ¢ 
OSLER. 


ySTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELE€TRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


«All interested in Life Assurance ~and who is not?—should secure a copy 
of fn ‘Morvat’s Report.”—Scottish Critic. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
WOME) coe gs. a £78,089, 283 
INCOME wens nee tee renee, 15, 148,791 
GUARANTEE FUND and DIVISIBLESURPLUS £13,991,627 
The Mutual Life bas paid in Claims and Bonuses £123,223,339, 

Of which over £67,000,000 was paid to living policyholders, 


Inventors & Manufacturers 
of Artistic Wares & Fabrics 





cR 








Established 1843, 


Send for Annual Report, just issued. 
Particulars of Policies to meet every requirement may be oblained at the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom: 
16,17, & 1 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


FOR THE HAIR. 





Preserves the Hair. 

Beautifies the Hair. 

Prevents Scurf and Baldness. 

Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold. by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND’S, 67 Hatton GarpEN, Lonpon. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. — 

BROWNING’S 

CORRESPONDENCE SYSTEM OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT IS INVALUABLE 


where a personal visit cannot be made. Write for particulars to 
JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. (Estab. 1765.) 
Note New ADDRESS—78 (late 63) STRAND, LONDON. 





OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brownina, F.R.M.S., F.B.AS. | 
_| Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 


18th Edition, post-free, 1s., from above. 


VINOLIA 
isa 
MILD SOAP 
for 
ROUGH WEATHER. 








GLOVES. 


Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours: four 
buttons, 

Quality A, Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
1s. 11d., post-free.) 


GLOVES. 
GLOVES. page Pleo Rai for 22s. 6d. 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, W1GMorE STREET, W. 


MONTE FIANO, Grown and Exported by 
E. STRACHAN MORGAN, 
It pays to send out 
SAMPLES 
of 


MONTE FIANO 


FREE 


(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 





Fiesole. 


ON 
APPLICATION 
Because its merits insure popularity. 
The Wine is excellent in quality, pure, and can be sold cheap because no 
middleman’s profits increase the price. 
Send post-card to Messrs. MORISON, POLLEXFEN ‘& BLAIR, 
34 Leadenhall Street, London, for Sample and Price-List. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 6O., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 


EstaBLisHED 1824, 





Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—104 Millions Sterling. 


’ DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq, Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie, Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. ‘ Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel-F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verul um. 
—— Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.0., Sir Charles Rivers Wilsou,G.C.M.U.,C.B. 
C.S.1. 








AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold aud Capital Redemption Policies issued. 








LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

| Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

| Bonus Year.—Participating Life Policies effected this year at full 
| annual premiums will participate in the profits for the quin- 
| quennial term ending December 3ist next. ; 





Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, aud Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


| This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most perfect 
Food and Stimulant, and any addition of either Albu- 





men or Chemicals would only lessen its value.—Vide Works 
| by Drs. TREVES, Hu'rcHINsoN, and other Eminent Experts. 


| 


| ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 


NATIONAL | PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT | , 7% Prosts are aivided every five, years, solely 
INSTITUTION 


Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
FOR MUTUAL 


bining Life Assurance, at minimui cost, with pro 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





No, 48 Gracecuurcu Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 





vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


| MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

| 

SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
| Buu! INSTITUTIONS c:fititon 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
| ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
| non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 King Wituiam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Mantz, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 





SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
68 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND. ......cccccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccs £2,386,639. 





SOME RARELY-TO-BE-PICKED-UP BARGAINS IN 
Genuine Antique Rugs 
are THIS DAY on SALE at 


HAMPTONS 


Hampton and Sons have just received direct from their resident 
agent in the East an important collection of genuine old Persian 
Rugs, including some pieces of exceptional rarity and interest. 


Every Rug is marked in plain figures at 
FULLY ONE-THIRD LESS than its 


current market value. Connoisseurs of Antique Rugs will find 
that these Bargains are well worthy of a visit of inspection. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., 





18/- per dozen, 10/6 per dozen half-bottles, 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


Annesley (Earl), Beautiful and Rare Trees and niscomed ms mente net - 











Astins (G. S.), Reaping the peg egg cr 8vo .. ..(Drane)- 
Auerbach (B.), The Professor’s Wife, c ..(Drane) 3 : 
Avebury aw Essays and ‘Addresses, : 1900- 1903, By . + (Qifacmillan) net 7/6 
Barber at . A.), Raymond Lull, cr 8V0...........000 = «(C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Bateson (M Ry Mediaeval England, 1066-1350, cr So en ¥ Unwin) 5/0 
Benson (V.), The Temple of Friendship, & other Poems, 16mo are) net 3/6 
Boothby (G.), An Ocean Secret, cr ag BERD EES IE (F. V. White 





) 5/0 
Calvert (A. C.), Impressions of Spain, 8vo _G. Philip) 10/6 
Champney (E. W.), Romance of the Feudal Chateaux, ‘Bvo . 4 (Putnam) = 15/0 
Church Congress, 1903, Official Report, 8vo .. “'(Bemrose) net 10/6 
Daweon (T. C.), The South American Republics, ‘Part I. cr 8vo (Putnam) 6/0 
Descent (The): a Poem, cr 8vo .., hes (Nutt) net 3/6 
Dickie (W.), Christian Ethics of Social ‘Life, 8v0 .. Dent) net 3/6 
—_ (A. J.), Becollections and ro - ee i i 
Lippincott) net 10/6 


Elkogion ( E. W. ), “The ‘Rugged Way, cr 8v0 (Drane) 6/0 
Erskine (Mrs. S.), Lady Diana Beauclerk : ion Life and Work ( Unwin) net 42/0 
Esler (E. R.), The Trackless Way, cr 8vo .......... ...(R. B. Johnson) 6/0 
Foster (R. F.), Bridge Tactics, 12mo Soanassncesqeegee: a ~.. (Warne) net 3/6 
Halford (F. M,), An Angler’s Autobiography, fe ae (Vinton) net 21/0 
Hoskyns (C. W.), Talpa; or, The Chronicles of a Clay Farm 
(R. B. Johnson) net 3/6 
Johnston (Sir H.), The Nile Quest, BVO ..........ssseeseeees (Lawrence & Bullen) 7/6 
Keystone of Empire (A): Francis °5 oseph of eoerstersaied wih Author of 
“* Martyrdom of an Empress,” 8vo ...... SS re ..(Harper) 7/6 
Kidd (W. \ ey of Hair in Animals, 8v0....... wen (Black) net 5/0 
Long (G. H.), Some Popular Philosophy, cr 8v0 ...........++. (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
ee (Lady), Songs of the Church, with Stories of their Writers, 

TMOUDD ws caceabscspitensuvnpentiss Goagesevanieaubaciboasicnsh vacsepsoscapaboannensble (C. H. Kelly) 2/6 
Macleod (H. W. G.), Methods sand ee F in a ers and Vital 

Statistics, cr 8vo ..... Oe sseeeeee(GYiffin) net 5/0 
Macrae (D. My A Feast ‘of Fun, ‘er 8v0 A NA. Gardner) 3/6 
Maugham (H. N.), The Book of Italian Travel, 1480- 1900, cr 8 8vo (Richards) 10/6 
Mifflin (L.), Castalian Days, roy BVO ......... am (Ox ford Univ. Press) 5/0 
Nares (E. N.), A Versatile Professor : Reminiscences of (R. B. Johnson) net 5/0 
Otis es ), With the Treasure Hunters, 8vo .. (Lippincott) 6/0 
= (G. H. )s Reminiscences and Table Talk of Samuel Rogers, Banker, 

r 8vo (RB. B. we net 6/0 
Pulsford (E. ‘, Commerce and the. Empire, fe ERE ree (Cassell) 3/6 
— (P.), The History of ye Antient Society of Cogers, 1755-1903, 

ii ivnipesskidkeoncsns <deheliniatnntitewidiessnunndinavenvadiedamiesdbcaieiudl (Simpkin) net 3/6 
Reade (C.), Mrs. Sillifant Suckoothumb, and other Oxford Yarns (Everett) 3/6. 
Roberts (J.), The Grant and hivenionnd of bases Saute for Inventions, 

8vo .. iene <oeuhaneers ieee heer 4 net 25/0 
Rudderless ‘Ships, by ‘Airam, ‘cr BVO... .(Drane) 6/0 
Sladen (D.), Queer Things about Japan, 8v0 
Story of Valeh and Hadijeh (The), 4to ............ 
Stubbs (C. W.), Cambridge and its Story, 4to . 
‘Thomas (E.), A Message Set to Music, and other ‘Sermons, cr 8v0 (Simpkin) 2/6 
‘Treatise on Diseases of the Eye (A), edited by W. C. Posey, 8vo 

H. Kimpton) net 21/0 
Turner (E. T.), Legal T Leaves, cr 8vo.. wisekees ae Elder) 5/0 
‘Warren (W. T.), Winchester Illustrated, ‘Bvo | ne sesseeeee(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Wynne (W.), Songs of Summer, and other Poems, 8v0 ..... ‘"\(Bichards) net 5/0 





































Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 





—_@—— 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
PATO vevcasesesscoveses eeeeees £10 10 Of Narrow-Column..... a064ese0% £310 0 
FERUIGE RO ccscsccccevevcesse 6 6 0O| Half-Column ......... 115 0 
Quarter-Page.,....ce- eesese 212 6] Quarter-Column 17 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ....ccccccseeses L14 14 Of Inside Page .........e00- ossil 12 <6 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an arerage twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 


Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, ¢wo-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 


Displayed Advertisements according fo space. 
Terms : net. 








Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
—_@—— 
Yearly. 


Including postage to any part of the United 
EE, 006056 sav ensssccecesetsonnceneds £1 

Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Ma India, 
Giticat. <2... Scesvececsteeccesece ooo & te 6.5.20 18 3....0°8 9 


Hal 
¥ on. y. — 
@ 6 can ON Banc 72 








Berens BOROUGH OF CROYDON. 
EDUCATION COMMITTE 





The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST of CHIEF 
INSPECTOR and ORGANISING MASTER, at a coummencing salary of £350 
per annum, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £400. 

The gentleman appointed will not be required to hold any University Degree, 
or to have actually taught in an Elementary School, but preference will be 
given to candidates who have spentgome portion of their time at a University 
or an Educational Institution of University Bank, and who have had experi- 
ence in teaching in E tary and S d ry Schools. 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of ag 

Copies of the Statement of Duties and ron of Application may be obtained 
on application to the undersigned, to whom applications, accompanied by 
copies of not less than three testimonials of recent date, must be sent not later 
than Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, 

Education Office, 

Katharine Street, Cong don, 

December 7th, 1 





JAMES SMYTH, Clerk. 





INISTER’S DAUGHTER, Trained Nurse (London 
Certificates), experienced in Household and Social Duties, SEEKS 
RE-ENGAGEMENT shortly to Invalid Lady or Gentleman. Could act as 
Nurse Secretary. References. Temporary, or permanent, if desired, Personal 
interview. —Adiress, fir st, *¢..” 39 Palace Grove, Bromley, | Kent. 
GENTLE MAN, aged 29, SEEKS SECRETARYSHIP 
or POSITION of TRUST. Experience and good references,—H, M, 
SIDEBOTHAM, Petham, Oanterbury. 














HURCH EDUCATION CORPORA 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
Recognised by Government as a Training College for Secondary 1; Teache 
re, 


A RESIDENTIAL TRAINING ee for TEACHERS n CO 
for WOMEN and in SECONDARY SCHOOLS for Gin;gu/208 
Students are prepared for the Oxford. Cambridge, and ton 
Diplomas. The work of the CoHege is carried on in co- epemtian oe n 
the Tutors of the Oxford Universit; Disloms Schem Fees £65 with ae 
holarships only tote 


TIOy, 





(inclusive).—For Prospectus and iculars of 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH. 


SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKstTon; 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTI; 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, 5; 
care and comfort for delicate children, Large grounds, tennis and fives co Bray 
ee Pupils prepared for the University and other exami 

ees £100. A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS = 
pectus and terms apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER Ray 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS, 


This School is specially intended for the DAUGHTERS of 

of limited means. It offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly offen geeMER 

education. The buildings are situated on high ground, and rien 

exceptionally healthy position. Fine class-rooms, laboratory, library Py au 

nasium, swimming-bath, tennis and fives courts, anda Spine: field, pI 

to £45.—For particulars apply to the Head- -Mistress, Mrs . HOCKLY, U; a “4 

School, Archery Road, St. Leonards. saad 
TUDENTS’ HOSTEL IN LONDON. 

KING'S HALL, 32 DE VERE GARDENS, w. 
Principal: Miss EVELINE FAITHFULL, Som. Coll, Oxon, 








Twenty-five Students are admitted, and the Hall is arrangod on ¢! 
usual College plan with bed-sitting rooms fitted up as studies, Students 
received who are doing bond-fide work and can give satisfactory reference 
Fees £50—£80 a year according to room.—Prospectus and further particulan 
on application. References: the Duchess of St. Albans; the Lord Balfow 
of Burleigh; the Countess of Cavan; Mrs. Randall Davidson ; the Lady Mary 
Glyn; Miss Madeleine Shaw-Lefevre ; the Dean of Ripon. 





S. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, yw 
RECOGNISED by the BOARD ot EDUCATION as a renin 
COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Boarding and Day Schools; 
Kindergarten. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London, 
le se ge L. LATHAM, Girton College. Boarding Fees, 60 gs, a year, 


—Apply PRINCIPAL 
Ss” 
Trustees of the Foundation: The Mercers’ Company. 
Head-Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip., Newnham Cottage, Cambridge, 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY 

Full particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- MISTRESS, at the School, 

or from Sir JOHN WATNEY, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C, 


ye D’ARNO, STREATHAM, S.W.—SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Individual care. Special advantages 
for Music and Languages. Good Teachers for all subjects. Bracing situation, 
Tennis, hockey field, a eg 4 ad to Lord and Lady Shuttle. 
worth, A. Hopkinson, K.C., , Vice-Chancellor of the Victoria University 
of Manchester, Lady Seale, oe Boger, Mrs. a and other parents,— 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss HUMME 


EVER ? 2 6&2 COLLEGE, 
HUYTON HALL, near LIVERPOOL, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A, 





PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 











Intrance Scholarship Examination, Tuesday, January 19th, 1904. 
Scholarships for Universities. 
Healthy situation in the country ; large playing grounds; all games ; Swedish 
drill, with individual treatment ; cubicles 
For Prospectus and particulars, apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD.—Patrons: Sir 

William R. Anson, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., the Bishop of Durham, Mn. 

Henry Sidgwick, &c. MICHAE MAS TERM BEGAN on SEPTEMBER 
22nd.—For information apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER. 


eer pom HOUSE, Richmond Hill, Surrey.—High-class 
Girls’ School. Estab. 35 years. Good Masters ; Oxford Exams; riding, 
swimming, hockey, tennis. Beautiful house; perfect sanitation; home comforts, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounis, 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Weilington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


REPARATION for CIVIL SERVICE or ARMY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Moderate Fee. Highest Beferences,—Lieutenant-Colonel SEAGRIM, care 
of J. and J. Paton, 145 Cannon Street, B.C 


BSOLUTE INDIVIDUAL TUITION. Six Tutors for 
about 12 Pupils. Staff includes a Senior Optime, a Classical Scholar, & 
Science Exhibitioner, and _a Classical Honoursman. See Prospectus for 
Successes (PREVIOUS FAILURES). Fees very moderate. Press notices, dc. 
London 3 hours.—**‘ RECTOR,” Combe Florey, Taunton. 




















1,250 ONLY—£500 of which will remain in the PART: 

NERSHIP—will ensure an income of £250 per annum. Fullest 

——T- and references.—Apply, Box 12, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
trand, London, W.C. 


N OPPORTUNITY for INVESTORS of employing 
surplus capital with large returns and absolute safety. Entire capital 
repaid in a few months and handsome dividends assured afterwards.—Letters 
to be addressed to ‘‘ VERITAS,” c/o Messrs. Cleaver and Gerahty, 115 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 
correspondence) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art, Interviews arrangedin town or — —Terms 
on application to Mr, E, KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C. 
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S TADWORTH, SURREY. 
. TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
charming aml healthy ee aveetiee Epsom 
on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 
Nats pe Guanine by Resident and Visiting Graduates and Language 
i Ko on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
Speci and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
F: grow Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
ener Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
ous from 100 guineas per annum. 
Principat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 

Historical Honours, Cambridge. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY litu, 1904. 


Refined Home School ; 





HE WESTLANDS, SCARBOROUGH. — PRIVATE 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Recognised by the Board of Education. Princi- 
Miss E. H. WOOD, B.A. (Lond.) (Partner with Miss Woodhead 1900-1903). 

pe eal Examinations. Special attention paid to outdoor exercise and 


physical training. Fees, 55 guineas per annum; for girls under 14 years, 50 


yuineas per annul. 


LIFTON, GLOS.—ST. HELENS. — Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College, Camb.) and Miss PUTTER. A limited 

per of Girls received to Board and ducate. Situated in highest and 
healthiest position. Extensive grounds. Cricket, tennis and hockey, Bad- 
je ton, cycling, riding, swimming ; outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. 
ape ial attention paid to Music, Drawing and Painting. Courses of Lessons on 
Spee ‘Art Needlework, Woodcarving, &c., are given.—Illustrated Prospectus 


kery, rk, | 
bw Beterences on application. 


E GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 

Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. ; Vice-Mistress and History Tutor, Miss 
NOAKES, Som. Coll. Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and for the 
higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16. Bracing 
situation. Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville College; the 
Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Miss Wordsworth, 
Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs. A. H. Johnson, Principal of Home 
Students, Oxford; Mrs. T. H. Green, of Oxford; Mr. A. L. Smith, Fellow of 
Balliol College; Mr. E. Armstrong, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford; the 
Lady Laura Ridding ; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S.; Mr. Arthur Milman. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES FRIDAY, January 22nd. 
HE DORECK COLLEGE, 63 KENSINGTON 
GARDENS SQUARE, LONDON, W.—School for Girls and Kinder- 
garten. Principals: Miss C. L. THOMSON (Somerville Coll., Oxford) and 
Miss E. THOMSON. Physical exercises and manual training form an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum.—Full particulars on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e) Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Games, Swim- 
ming.—For Illustrated Prospectus and List of Successes apply PRINCIPAL. 


ASTBOURNE. —GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS. 

SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Special advantages 

for Music and Modern Languages. The house is beautifully situated in its own 

grounds, near the sea and downs. Tennis-lawns and hockey-field. Recreation 
room (50 ft. long).—Prospectus with Views on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (10} miles from London).—Beautiful country. Education 

on modern lines. Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A., Owen's College; Miss 

SHORE, Historical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medieval and 
Modern Languages, Tripos, Girton College. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress), Miss E. C. Roper, 
M.A. London, and Miss E. de Foubert, B.A. London, with a competent Stalf 
of Visiting and Resident Mistresses.—Particulars from Miss E.H. WHISHAW. 


LAVERTON, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good School 

for Daughters of Gentlemen. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. Home 

life. Refs. kindly permitted to the Countess of Pembroke, Lady Robert Cecil, 

the Hon, D'Arcy Lambton, Rev. F. G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, &.— 
Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 
































ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
St: LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 


(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS. 
There ar2 boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
Seerqnesaite are made for the entire charge of children from India and the 
oloules, 
Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTEESS. 


Tt INDHEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Principal: Miss 

_J. F. GRUNER, Certifd. Student of Girton College, late Second Mistress, 
Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., assisted by Graduates and fully qualified 
Teachers for special subjects. Modern education, free from examination pres- 
sure, enabling Pupils to pass on to the Universities. Special attention paid to 
phason training and outdoor pursuits, Hindhead, 900 ft. above sea level, is 
1ighly recommended by doctors.—For Prospectus apply to Brackenhurst, 
Hindhead, Haslemere, Surrey. 





For girls from seven years of age. 





has INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
W.—Chairman of Committee: Sir W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. 
MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A.— 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. 
Students are prepared for the Examinations of the National Froebel Union and 
for the University of Cambridge Teachers’ Examination; and Special Classes 
are held in subjects required for the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years 
at the Institute, are offered annually to Students who have passed certain recog- 
nised Examinations.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED in JANUARY, SENIOR MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS for 
two terms, possibly for permanent work. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
T. MICHAEL’S HALL, HOVE, SUSSEX.—HIGH- 
\) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Large 
class-rooms. Hockey-field and tennis-courts surrounding house. Riding, 
swimming, &c. Careof health. No overpressure.—Prospectus on application. 


gree ote: ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—High- 
-_4_ Class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals, the Misses 
TIDMAN (of Girton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references. 
OLLAND PARK, W.—A Superior, Old-Established 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS has VACANCIES at CHRISTMAS. Special 
Advantages for Music, Art, Languages, International History and Literature. 
Educational System aims at individual culture and sell-government of the 
highest t Visits made to Museums, Art Galleries, Concerts. Field for 
Tennis, Cricket, Hockey. Lessons in Riding, Fencing, Swimming.—For 
Prospectus, apply ‘BR. S.,” c/o J. E. May, 68 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
JERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference for 
: BOARDER VACANCIES in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior 
Houses.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 


A First-Grade School for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professional 
Examinations. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS JANUARY 26th.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


pass ok LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE, 
near BOURNEMOUTH.—Small Preparatory School for Sons of Gentle- 
men. Moderate terms; splendid situation near the sea; bracing climate. 
G. MEAKIN, Head-Master. 
ee SCHOOL, HEREFORD.—A small Public 
School, with large Scholarship Endowment. Moderate terms; large st.if 
of Masters; Modern and Classical sides; Boating, Calet Corps, and regular 
games.—For vacancies in the 3 boarding-houses, list of successes, &c., apply, 
Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, Hereford. 
































OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON. 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1904. 

‘The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination apply to Miss WRAITH, 
Roedean School, Brighton, 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
Fees from 100 gs. a year. 
LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19rz. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy situation 
near London ; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c. Good modern 
education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Priucipals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

.4 BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 

tificated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &c. 

—CENT: REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


PRIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Aim: To educate for home andsocial life. Motto: ‘To 
follow right,” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 
resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich—Address, “L,,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


























RUMPINGTON VICARAGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
The Rev. R. G. BURY (late Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) RECEIVES a few 





PUPILS to prepare for University, &c. Special advantages. Highest 
references. 
NHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION held every term. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognise'l by the Governors, 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 


OVER COLLEGE—FIVE EXHIBITIONS (£20) for 

Sons of Officers or Clergy, Vacant for Next Term (January 22nd). SIX 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£25—£60) will be Awarded upon Examination in March.— 
Particulars from Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


yi Ss BE E §, CUMBERLAN D— 

Public School Education. Splendid situation on sea coast; fine buildings, 
gymnasium, swimming bath, workshops, &e. Very valuable LEAVING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to Universities; at least EIGHT ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS next MARCH. Fees for Board and Tuition, £52 to £33.—Apply, Rev. 
H. A. P. SAWYER, M.A., Head-Master. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
‘4 Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Large Playing- 
fields, Gymnasium, Carpenter’s Shop. Good Science Laboratories. Cadet 
Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving Scholarships to Univer- 
sities and Hospitals. Special Classes for London Examinations. Entrance 
Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR, 
ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 
L For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
oi the Rev, J. H, MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Agriculturists. Laud-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. 
Farmiug and Colonial Branch. Estate and Forestry Branch. 


PRESIDENT— 

The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

COMMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambri 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 





en 
NIVERSITY OF DURHay 


For Particulars concerning Tuition. Scholarships, and ‘ 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL Residency 
Hattiel le Holl, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, o Bishop 


NIVERSITY OF DURE 
NE RE 
or Particulars respecting ition, Scholarships, and Cost of Resi : 

the Women's Hostel a to the LADY dence in, 

the Wor pply PRINCIPAL, Abbey’ Hows: 


$e 
D RESDEN: A. — EDUCATIONAL HOME { 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Detached house in the heal ro 
and most fashionable part of Dresden, near the ‘ Grosse Garten.” althieet 
sanitary arrangements. Home comforts. Large garden. ONLY ertect, 
PUPILS RECEIVED. Unusual advantages for Languages, Music, andes 
Head-Mistress holds a Diploma of the Conservatoire of Music, Tei ; 
Highest English references.—For Prospectus and full information ay 4 
Mr. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. PPY to 














taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gy 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, award to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers, References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


Ae oe A OM SO! 2a 0" 0" LL... 


The following additions will be Opened Next Term :—Old School (1584) 
Restored and Fitted as Reading Room and Museum, A large Gymnasium 
adjoining the School. A Junior House. 

Additional Science Rooms and Workshop will be ready next summer. 

The Scholarship Examination is heldin April. There are Leaving Exhibitions 
from the School and 18 Scholarships at Cambridge connected with the School. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE, DORSETSHIRE.—Public 

School for professional classes, clergy, officers, barristers, &c., con- 

ducted on Church of England principles. Best secular education. Governors: 

E. 8S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans 

of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and others. Ten 
Entrance Scholarships offered on December 10th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ERCER’S SCHOOL, HOLBORN CIRCUS, EC. 


The NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1904. New 
boys will be entered on Monday, January 18th, 1904. Tuition Fee £10 10s. 
a year. 

For particulars, apply to Sir JOHN WATNEY, Mercer’s Hall, E.C., or to 
Rev. Dr. Scott, Head-Master at the School. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Kags SCHOOL, a 

















CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 6th to 8th. 
Boys joining the School in May are eligible, as others. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head- Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


BB bs TB Dp 5s CC 8H 00 i: 


An ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will be OPENED in MAY, 1904. 
3oys intended for it can be received Next Term.—For particulars apply, Rev. 
HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 


JELSTED SCHOOL—JUNIOR HOUSE. 


House-Master: Dr. F. J. STEPHENSON, Medical Officer to the School. 
Boys can be received from 9 years of age. 
Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1904.—One 
P of £70 per annum, Two of £50, and Minor Scholarships. Examination 
July 26th and 27th. Leaving Scholarships to the Universities.—For particulars 
apply to SECRETARY, Brighton College. 


LENALMOND.—The NEXT TERM BEGINS on 

FRIDAY, January 22nd. Special Classes for Army and Navy. Facilities 

for learning Engineering. Junior School for boys from 9 to 13.—Apply to the 
Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


OME LIFE AND TUITION near the Sea—The Rev. 

i W. E. BOLLAND (17 years Head-Master at Worcester) RECEIVES a 

FEW PUPILS preparing for the University and other Examinations. Very 

healthy climate; golf links. Highest references given and required. One 

vacancy.—For particulars, address, Embleton Vicarage, Christon Bank, 
Northumberland. 


O. 13 SOMERSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


W.—Mr. GEORGE EGERTON’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
(Recognised by Board of Education.) Gymnastics, military drill, and 




















BOYS. 
football. 


HE Rev. R. G. and Mrs. DOUGLAS WISH to HEAR 

of a LITTLE BOY (aged 4 to 7) as COMPANION to their LITTLE BOY 

of 5. Good Nursery Governess kept, and good Doctor near. Country Vicarage 

in Cotswolds. Beautiful healthy situation. Terms by arrangement.—Address, 
North Nibley Vicarage, Dursley, Glos. 


oe LITTLE BOYS (Sons of Gentlemen) can be 

RECEIVED in a High-Class PREPARATORY SCHOOL in the 
Midlands, at the greatly reduced Fee of 12 guineas per Term, if promising in 
work or games. Preparation for Public School Sc we. arge house 
and grounds. — Address Box 9, The Spectator Office, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


| Spe ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
. MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomiua- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 














(eS: CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet: 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities f 

Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, " 
Classes, German. on for every form of health enjo: » rt, 
Courses of Practical nch Cookery (skilled chef) and of yaent. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 


DARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for DAUGHTERS 
of GENTLEMEN. Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY % 
Michel Ange. Detached house in the healthiest part of Paris, near the Bo 
de Boulogne. Large garden, Languages and all accomplishments by the bent 
Masters. Recommended by Mrs, Woodhouse, of the Clapham High Behool to 
whom reference may be made, 


LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND HOME.-SCHOOL 

at NEUILLY, PARIS, where French and Scotch Ladies RECEIVE a few 
GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art, and continue their English 
education if desired. French spoken; good masters; lec’ » Concerts 
Comfortable house near the Bois, 14 Villa Ste. Foy, Neuilly.—Inquiries 
answered by Mrs. RIDEOUT, Thainstone, Kintore, N.B. 


RAULEIN MARIE PETERS, ZINGEL 16, HILDES. 

HEIM, GERMANY, wishes to RECEIVE limited number Lapy 

——— Recommended by Mrs, Walter Arrol, Hurworth-on-Tees, (\o, 
urham. 


ee ee of Foreign Education, with 
'j superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Larga 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, S.W. 


y RENCH.—Mr. J. C. POWELL, late Assistant-Master 

(Classical and Modern) at Uppingham School, is ARRANGING to TAKE 

a party of PUPILS to FRENCH SWITZERLAND for NEXT TERM (January 

—April.—For details apply to J. C. POWELL, Esq., Hinton Bluet Manor, 
Temple Cloud, Bristol. 


RANCE. — Mile. GUILLEMIN RECEIVES in her 

| Villa at Brunoy (27 minutes from Paris and near the Forest of Senart) a 

FEW GIRLS of good family wishing to finish their education abroad. Best 

English references.—Full details from Mlle. GUILLEMIN, Villa des Pivoines, 
Brunoy, near Paris, or from R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. 




















RENCH SWITZERLAND.—A Lady and her Daughters 
(experienced teachers) offer happy HOME to FIVE GIRLS. Special 
advantages for languages, music, and painting. Beautiful climate. Teunis, 
skating, tobogganing. Highest refs., England & abroad. Opportunity of travelling 
with one of the teachers beginning of January.—M., c/o Miss Stuart, Hayes, Kent. 


ORAVIAN SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
MONTMIRAIL (Neuchatel), Switzerland. 
Modern Languages, Music, Drawing, Painting. Careful Teaching. Beautifully 
situated. Large gardens, tennis court. Dark room for photography. Lake 
bathing.—For further particulars, apply PRINCIPAL. 


T EIDELBERG, GERMANY.—High-Class School for 

Young Ladies. Conducted by Miss PANNEBAKKER and Miss EGTS. 
Beautifully situated; large garden; playgrounds; careful training—moral, 
mental, and physical ; excellent teaching ; University Lectures attended. Refs. : 
Viscountess Wolseley, Glynde, Sussex ; Dr. Allan Menzies, St. Andrews Univ. 


G ERMAN LADY (22), Daughter of Clergyman in Berlin, 
ef SEEKS 2 comfortable HOME in first-class Family or Boarding-school, 
German and Music in return. South coast or a town preferred.—Address, 
Friulein PAULSEN, Harpole Rectory, Northampton. 














ERMANY.—TWO ENGLISH LADIES, 25 and 8 years 

in Leipzig, RECEIVE in their pleasantly situated villa a few GIRLS 

and LADIES attending the Conservatoire. Special attention given to 

Conversational German. Music, Instrumental and Vocal; French, Drawing, 

Painting, Excellent opportunities for hearing high-class music, Refs, 

English and American Chaplains, British Consul, and Parents of Boarders. 
“scort if necessary.—Miss HARRIS, Arndt Strasse 4. 


Pater LIST OF 


(Boys and GIRLS) 
7 





SCHOOLS 


AND UTORS. 
AN AID TO PARENTS IN THE SELECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

1094 pages, Red Cloth, post free, 2s. eX 

Gives Particulars, Fees, &., with views of the best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 
Army, Navy, and University Tutors. 

J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

If statement of requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses will be send 
free of charge. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
P is SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without c to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to nt 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, wc. 


R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
I Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Bebook 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESS: 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be les 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Ho 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
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O INVALIDS.—A_LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al) 
T' BECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

oper ‘Schools also rec ded.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“'Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


T ©? Ph bap tatenany UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. 








AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED, 
10d. per 1,000 Words, 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


TNCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _ Preliminary 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
PPENDICITIS.—The GENERAL ACCIDENT COM. 
PANY’S Personal Accident Policy coversa weekly allowance of £6 for 
disablement caused by appendicitis without extra charge. Claims paid, over 
Half a Million Sterling.—Address, General Buildings, Perth, and 115 Cannon 








N E W NAVAL 
CADETSHIPS, 
MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmovurn), LTD., 
ROYAL NAVAL OUTFITTERS, 
Established 1835, 


Se eee square 
~—2 e Street, Hanover Ww. 
DEVONPORT.—44 Fore Street. _— 


pene Oa tena aeig) DED are ead he 
THE ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, 
AND 
H.M.S. ‘BRITANNIA’ 


“NAVAL CADETS UNDER THE NEW SCHEME.” A short Guide for 
Parents and Guardians will be forwarded FREE on application to 


MATTHEWS & COMPANY (Porrsmoutn), LTD., 
CAMDEN BUILDINGS, PORTSMOUTH. 


SCHEME. 





Street, E.C. 

ERSONS SEEKING a REASONABLE RELIGION, 
P free from Superstition and based on the facts of the higher nature of 
man, are invited to apply for Literature (sent gratis and post-free) to the 
SECRETARY, Postal Mission, THE THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street 
(opposite St. James’s Church), Piccadilly, Londen, W., where services are held 
every Sunday at 11 and 7. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall +, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


SEND for a CATALOGUE CONTAINING upwards of 2,000 CHOICELY 
BOUND BOOKS.— ZAEHNSDORF, Cambridge Works, 144-146 Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C. _ Ai 
“TN fifty years,” says Mr. Rowbotham, “all Literature 

will have become Epic Poetry.’”’ Read ‘‘THE HUMAN EPIC,” the 
Great Poem on the Beginning of the World and the Life of Prehistoric Man. 
by J, F. ROWBOTHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 
London: Gay and Brrp, 22 Bedford Street, Strand. 
OMTE’S DISCOURSE ON THE POSITIVE SPIRIT. 


Translated, with Explanatory Notes, by EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 























TANGLISH BOOKS of the 16TH and 177H CENTURIES. 


ELLIS and ELVEY’S NEW CATALOGUE (No. 103) NOW READY, post- 
free, 6d. Also, a CATALOGUE of RARE PORTRAITS and PRINTS, post- 
free, 3d.—29 New Bond Street, W. 


OOKS FOR C.H RES TM AS. 

A. and F. DENNY have just issued a NEW LIST of 100 pages, containing 
the most recent and noteworthy Books of the Season, including Books for 
Children and for Presents.—Post-free on application to A. and F, DENNY, 
147 Strand, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—We offer £8 for Life of a Sportsman, 

1842; £2 Hawbuck Grange, 1847; 20s. Nimrod’s Northern Tour, 1838 ; 25s. 

Album Verses, 1830; £10 Original Poems by Victorand Cazire, 1810; 20s, Shelley's 

Poems, 4 vols., 1839. Rare books supplied; please state wants. Catalogues free. 

Libraries purchased.—_HOLLAND BROTHERS, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 

OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
or Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—Now Ready, H. J. Glaisher's November Catalogue 

of New Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders in all branches of Literature. 
Post-free.—H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 


OOKS WANTED.—During this season we want to buy 
over £1,000 worth of Books of General Literature, besides First Editions 

and rare books. We give good prices for anything rare, curious, quaint, fine 
bindings, &c. Report us any books you have; unlikely looking books often 
prove most valuable. List free.-—JUCKES, BOOK MERCHANTS, Birmingham, 
OOKS WANTED.—Following Prices Offered. Lord 
Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols., £35; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 16 vols., 

£25; Delany, Autobiography, 6 vols., £2; Jorrocks’ Jaunts and Jollities, 1838 
or 1843, £10; Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866, £4; Montaigne’s Essays, 
3 vols., 1892, £5; Muther’s History of Painting, £2; Tennyson’s Poems, 1830 
or 1833, £5; Pater’s Essays, 1896, £2; Ackerman’s Public Schools, 1816, £10; 
Audsley’s Arts of Japan, £4; Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., £5; Gardiner’s 
Civil War, 3 vols., £2 10s.; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxon, 1866, £3; Analysis of 
Hunting Field, 1846, £5; Dickens’ Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, £4; Bur- 
lington Arts Club, Portrait Miniatures, 1889, £15, &c. Complete list of wants 
post-free. Highest prices given for Sporting books and works on Costumes 
with Coloured Plates, Books, Manuscripts, Autographs, and Presentation 
Copies of Famous Authors, &.; Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, 




















10 10s). SWISS SKATING AND TOBOGGANING 
Tours to Grindelwald or Adelboden. 10 days’ hotel accommodation, 
DA he at Er abies Gey ay 
. and £ Ss. 7 8’ hotel accommodation, 
£ 10 return tickets via Dover and Calais, ° pr 
Dates of departure, December 21st and 29th. 
TOURS to FLORENCE, VENICE, and MILAN. 
£ 9 l Cruise, S.Y. * Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons, PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, 
26 days. Ticket Dover, Calais, Marseilles included. February 2nd, 
1904. Other Cruises later. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


Bote LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 


SPECIAL THREE WEEKS’ TOUR TO 
BUSSACO, LISBON, and CINTRA, for £14. 
On the 9th, 19th, and 29th of each month, 


FIRST CLASS, INCLUDING EMBARKING, LANDING, TRAVELLING, 
and HOTEL EXPENSES. 

For full particulars and other Tours, see special bills.—Apply to THE BOOTH 

8.S. CO. (Ltd.), 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; and 30 James St., Liverpool. 


INTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
Special Tours from £1 a Day. 


By the Magnificent Mail Steamers of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 

















For particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street or 29 Cockspur Street, London. 
CEAN TRAVEL. 


SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, STRAITS, 
CHINA, RIVER PLATE, &c. Berths reserved and Passages engaged by all 
Lines at lowest fares. No Booking fees. Short voyages for health or pleasure 
at low rates. Furniture, baggage, &c., packed and shi 7 orstored. Insurance 
effected. Full information a ly to HOULDER BROTHERS and 
CO. (Limited), 146 Leadenhall Street, iim or to the West End Office, 12 Pall 
Mall, London, 8. W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 

Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


Just published. 


RUNDEL CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, 

FICTILE IVORIES, &c.—A Complete List of all the Publications of the 
Arundel Society (with prices affixed to those in stock), price 1s. net, post-free. 
A Complete List of the Chromos only (with prices affixed to those in stock) free 
on receipt of stamp.—Saint Jude’s Depét, Birmingham. 


























Pp. 390, crown 8vo, cloth, 1s.; postage, 3d. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

Passages from the Writings of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
1. God; 2. The Incarnation; 3. Redemption; 4. The Sacred Scripture ; 
5. The Divine Providence; 6. Charity, or Love to the Neighbour; 7. Faith 
and Life; 8. Death and Resurrection; 9. The Intermediate State, and 
Judgment; 10. Heaven; 11, Hell; 12. The Second Coming of the Lord. 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—No. 636, for December, of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT of LITERATURE 
(Monthly List of Fresh Second-hand Books), 
POST-FREE FROM 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO.,, Booksellers, 





Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, geet &c. Books bought in any quantity for 
cash.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers, &c., on application. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


23°/. 








lars, post-free. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 





C, A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


HE UNION BANK of 


BANK, AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 





24°/ 
2 lo 
Padd-wp Castel ccc sesinessosiscencescecees £1,500,000 
Beserve Fun ............cceseseeeeee eee ++ 1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








By post, 1s, 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
19 Lombard Street, d. 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of a 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 


and 57 Charing Cross, | States and New Zealan 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 


Liability. 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 
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1038 THE 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
LONDON, 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE COPIES OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


NEW ISSUE.—A Series of Reproductions by MODERN and CON- 
TEMPORARY ARTISTS of the BRITISH SCHOOL, including works by 
Lord Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Peter Graham, Albert Moore, Henry Moore, 
Vicat Cole, H. S. Tuke, Blair Leighton, Orchardson, Brangwyn, Schmatz, &c. 


An Illustrated Prospectus will be sent free on receipt of name and address. 


The New Edition of THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE is now 
ready. It contains Complete List of the Company's Publications, arranged 
alphabetically under artists’ names, upwards of 150 miniature Photographs of 
notable Autotypes, and numerous half-tone block illustrations, 


Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for and sent home; 
the Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought out and suecoured; the dis- 
tressed Seafarer, of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President—The Earn CADOGAN, K.G., 


Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
26 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 


{Founded in 
1839.) 





WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 


MILO MEDIUM 
1/7 per } 1b. Tin. 1/5 per } 1b. Tin. 
Sd. per oz. 43d. per oz. 


A delightful Combination of Player’s “ Navy Cut” and ‘‘ Medium Navy Cut” 
with rare Eastern Tobaccos. 


SIDMOUTH.—KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, 8. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


oe 





FOR CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 








A New Book, “Presents,” profusely illustrated, with designs 
and prices of Clocks, Ornaments, Watches, Jewellery 
Electro-Silver Plate, and Sterling Silver Wares, all kinds 
of Stationery Cases, Pocket Books, Cigarette and Card 

Dressing Bags, and Leather Goods generally, Chinese and 
Japanese Curios, Bookcases, Writing Tables, Cabinets, && 
sent free on application, to readers of the Spectator, by 7 


MAPLE and CO 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 
SECURE EARLY COPY 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, | from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for | N.B.—Tw Ty “ 
weekly exchange of books at the houses ; _-"""* spree Friends ma; 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List céntains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 


BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


BOOKCASE.—Very fine Spanish Mahogany, from Jewell’s 
famous stock; it is 10 ft. high, 8 ft. wide, 4 plate-glass 
doors above, 4 carved doors below; worth at lenst £80— 
quick sale will accept £32 10s.; it really is a grand 
bargain. 


M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
BOOKCASE,.—O0ld Carved Oak, from Jewell’s collection ; 8 ft. 


wide, e. high, glass doors above; a burgain, £30; on 
view a 
M. W.EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, Cadogan House, 162a Sloane St., S.W. 
BOOKCASE.—Stained Deal; 8 ft, Gin. wide, 9 ft. 3 in. high, 
glass doors, rough but useful and strong; £8. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, S.E. 
BOOKCASE.—Solid Walnut ; 15 ft. 9 in. long, § ft. high ; made 
by a high-class West End firm ; cost about £85, price £37. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
BOOKCASE.— Mahogany ; 7 ft. wide, 8ft. 6 in. high, glass doors 
above; £11. 
M. W. EDGLEY, Furniture Dealer, 40 & 41 Fleet Street, E.C. 
RIFLES.—1,200 Army Rifles, in perfect condition; &s. 6d. each, 
including bayonet; bore 11 mm.; can be fitted with 
**Morris Tube” for short-range practice. CASES OF 
30 RIFLES AND 30 BAYONETS, ready for export, £12. 








M. W. EDGLEY, New and Second-Hand Furniture Dealer, 
40 & 41 FLEET STREET; 
Also 2 & 4 Waterloo Road, and at 162a Sloane Street, S.W. 
« A flavour of Charles Lamb,” says the Manchester Guardian, “‘com- 
bined with New England humour, characterises 


The Bondage of Ballinger, 
by ROSWELL FIELD (pp. 214, 3s. 6d. net),—only those who have 
nothing of the book-lover in them will fail to find its charm.” 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, 21 Paternoster Square, London, E.C.; 
and Edinburgh. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net; by post, 2s. 10d. 


THE GREAT FOLK of OLD MARYLEBONE. 
By Mrs. BAILLIE SAUNDERS. 


A charming History of bygone Marylebone, with Chapters on CHARLES 
DICKENS, the BROWNINGS, and CHARLES WESLEY in connection with 
the old Borough, and many unpublished local Anecdotes about them, 


Illustrated by the Author, and a Map. 





INVESTED FUNDS......£50,000,000. 


London: H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 
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BOOKS WANTED. 


t Editions, Original Bindings, unless 
ab! oy otherwise stated. 


EDWARD BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14 and 16 John Bright Street, BIRMINGHAM, 


‘noton’s Apuleius, The Golden Ass, Nutt, 1893 ; 25s. offered. 
— Magazine, first 13 vols., 30s. offered, wae 
‘Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 3 vols., 1813; Sense and Sensibility, 3 vols., 

1811; Manstield Park, 3 vols., 1814; Emma, 3 vols., 1816; . Northanger 

‘Abbey, and Persuasion, 4 vols., 1818; Ist editions, 15s. each offered. 
Barrett’s Battle of Marathon: a Poem, 1820, £3 offered. 

Beaumont and Fletcher’s Works, 11 vols., 1843, £5 offered. 

Behmen’s Works, 4 vols., 1764-51, £2 offered. 

Boccaccio’s Decameron, 2 vols., Lawrence and Bullen, 1993, 30s. offered. 
Porrow’s Zincali, 2 vols., 1841; Romany Rye, 2 vols., 1857 ; Wild Wales, 3 vols., 

1962; Word Book of the Romany, 1874; Bible in Spain, 3 vols., 1843; 

1st editions, 15s. each offered. ig BO 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies, 1876 ; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; 253. each offered. 
Brewer's He VIII., 2 vols., 1884, 30s. offered. 

Bronté’s Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847, £3 offered. 
Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 1841; Paracelsus, 1835; £2 each offered. 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth, 3 vols., 1883, 20s. offered. 
Burke's Armory and Extinct Peerage, 1883, 25s. offered. 
Burlington Fine Art Club Portrait Miniatures, 1839, £13 offered. 
Bury’s Live 1 and Manchester Railway, 1831, 25s. offered. 
Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 1894, £5 offered. 
Chaffers’s Keramic Gallery, 1872, 2 vols., £2 offered. 
Chaucer's Poetical Works, 1846 or 1352, 6 vols., 25s. offered. 
Churchill's Poetical Works, 3 vols., 1844, 15s. offered. 
Constable’s Landscape Scenery, 1830, £5 offered. 
Crealock’s Deer Stalking, 1892, £10 offered. ; 
Creighton’s History of the Papacy, 5 vols., 1882-94, £3 offered. 
- Queen Elizabeth, 1896, £8 offered. 
Curtius’s History of Greece, 5 vols., 1868, 30s. offered. 
Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892, 303s. offered. Lee 
Dawkins's Cave Hunting, 1874; Early Man in Britain, 1880; 15s. each offered. 
Delany Autobiography, 6 vols., £2 offered. 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871, 25s. offered. 
Dodsley’s Old English Plays, 15 vols., 1875, 50s. offered. 
Dowell’s Taxes and Taxation, 4 vols.. 1888, 25s. offered. 
Dresser’s Birds of Europe, 8 vols., £20 offered. 
Eliot's Scenes of Clerical Life, 1858, 1st edition, 2 vols., 20s. offered. 
FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 1859, £5 offered. 
Flore et Zephyr : Ballet Mythoiogique par Théophile Wagstaffe, with 8 Plates, 
1836, £2 offered. 

Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 offered. 

Freer’s Henry IV., Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863, 25s. offered. 

Freshfield’s Thonon to Trent, 1865, 10s. offered. 

Gallery of Fashion, 8 vols., 1794-1801, £10 offered. 

Gardiner’s Great Civil War, Commonwealth and Protectorate, 6 vols., 1888- 
1894, £4 offered. . 

— History of England, 2 vols., 1863, £2 offered. 

Germ (The), 1850, £3 offered. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., Salisbury, 1766, £25 offered. 

Hamerton’s Etchings and Etchers, 1868 or 1880, 30s. each offered. 

Hawbuck Grange, 1847, £2 offered. 

Hughes’s Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Ist edition, 1857, 25s. offered. 

Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., Coloured Plates, 50s. offered. 

Jackson’s Old Paris, 1878, 2 vols.; French Court and Society, 2 vols., 1881; Court 
of the Tuileries, 2 vols., 1883 ; 25s. each offered. 

James's (G. P. R.) Novels, 21 vols., 1845-49, £4 offered, 

Jerrold’s Men of Character, 3 vols., 1838, £2 offered. 

Jesse’s George Selwyn, 4 vols., 1843; Memoirs Richard III., 1862; Court of 
England during the Stuarts, 4 vols., 1840; 30s. each offered. 

Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 2nd edition, 1843, £10 offered. 

Keats’s Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, 2 vols., 1843, 10s. offered. 

Keats’s Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818; Lamia,'and other Poems, 1820; £5 each. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807, £5 offered. 

Lang’s Ballads, 1872, 25s. offered. 

Life of a Sportsman, coloured plates, 1842, £8 offered. 

Lord Lilford’s Birds, 7 vols, or 36 parts, £35 offered. 

Lycett’s Views in Australia, 1824, £2 offered. 

Malton’s Coloured Views of Dublin, 1792, £5 offered. 

Marlowe’s Works, edited by Bullen, 3 vols., 1895, 15s. offered. 

Meredith’s Evan Harrington, lst edition, 3 vols.; Harry Richmond, 8 vols., 
1871; Richard Feverel, 3 vols., 1859; Rhoda Fleming, 3 vols., 1865; 15s. 
each offered. 

~ (George) Poems, 1851, £5 offered. 

— Works, édition-de-luxe, 32 vols., 1896, £9 offered. 

Mommsen’s ang aa Rome, 1868, 4 vols., £2 offered. 

Original Poetry by Victor and Casire, 1810, high price paid. 

Orme’s British Field Sports, coloured plates, 1807, £15 offered. 

Oxford and Cambridge Magazine, 12 numbers, 1856, £2 offered. 

Pamphlets which may possibly be found bound up with others: £3 each 
offered for ‘A Proposal for an Association of Philanthropists,” Dublin, 
1811; ‘‘ Letter to Lord Ellenborough,” Barnstaple, about 1812; ‘* The 
Necessity of Atheism,” 1811. 

Papworth’s British Armorials, 1874, £2 offered. 

Pardoe’s Francis I., 2 vols, ; Louis XIV., 3 vols. ; Marie de Medici, 3 vols. ; 15s. 
each offered. 

Pater’s Essays from the Guardian, 1896, £2 offered. 

Pepys's Diary, 10 vols., 1893, £2 offered. 

Poems by Two Brothers, 1827; Poems by J. R., 1850; £4 each offered. 

Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; £4each offered. 

Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things, 1811; Posthumous Fragments 
of Margaret Nicholson, 1810; £5 each offered. 

Propert’s History Miniature Art, 1887, £12 offered. 
Rawlinson’s Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy, 1873, £1 offered. 
Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1580, £10 offered. 
Roadster’s Album, 1845, £10 offered. 
Robinson’s Diary, 3 vols., 1869, 10s. offered. 
Romford Hounds, 12 parts, 1865, 25s. offered. 
Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798, £2 offered. 
Scott’s Novels, Border edition, 48 vols., 1893, 25 offered. 
Scrope’s Salmon Fishing, 1843, £3 offered. 
Shelley’s Queen Mab, 1813, £10 offered. 
Skelton’s Mary Stuart, 1893, £6 offered. 
Smith’s Catalogue Raisonne, 1839-42, 9 vols., £25 offered. 
Stevenson’s Works, Edinburgh edition, £25 offered. 
Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881, £2 offered. 
Tennyson’s The Window, and The Victim, privately printed, 1867, at Canford 
Manor, £20 each offered. 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 1848, in 20 monthly numbers, £20 offered. 
Titmarsh’s Second Funeral of Napoleon, 1841, £2 offered. 
‘Tudor Montaigne, edited by Henley, 1892, 3 vols., £5 offered. 
Von Sybel’s History of the French Revolution, 4 vols., 1867, 50s. offered. 
Westall and Owen’s River Thames, 1828, 50s. offered. 
Westmacott’s The English Spy, 1825, 2 vols., £5 offered. 
Whistler's Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 1890, 10s. offered. 
Please report First Editions of eminent authors; also Presentation Copies 


A DELICATE EPERNAY WINE, 








5 


MARNE 
CHAMPAGNE. 


1892 1893 


VINTAGES. 








THERE IS NO MORE COMMON FALLACY in 
connection with the Wine Trade than to suppose that a 
sound and reliable article can only be procured by paying 


a very heavy price. 


THE DUC DE MARNE 
Champagne (Epernay, sec, 1893 Vintage) is a moderately 


dry wine of the character usually preferred by good 
judges, who are well aware that undue sweetness is 
apt to spell adulteration, and frequently indicates that 
an inferior vintage of meagre quality is being sophisti- 
cated into a certain semblance of high-class wine. It 
is a well-known fact that a dry Champagne must 
necessarily be of high quality, for, if not sound, its 
inferiority at once reveals itself to the palate. 

IMPORTANT.—Messrs. FrnpuAter, Mackrg, Topp, 


& Co. regret that they themselves are sold out of the 


1892 Vintage, owing to the recent enormous demand for 


the same, but the names of Wine Merchants who still 


hold a stock will be sent on receipt of enquiry. 


This Wine is on sale at the following Restaurants : 


TROCADERO, VICTORIA MANSIONS, ' 
THROGMORTON, CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Of ALL Wine Merchants, or direct, 


carriage pard, from 


FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & 0. 


FINDLATER’S CORNER, 





with inscriptions written inside by Browning, Carlyle, Meredith, Shelley, 
Stevenson, Keate, Lamb, Tennyson, &,, &, Special List Wants free. Fancy 
Prices paid, 





LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 


‘ 
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Mr, HEINEMANN has pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion to-day of an exact reprint of the late Mr. WHISTLER’S 


“THE GENTLE ART OF MAKING ENEMIES, 


as pleasingly exemplified in many instances, wherein the serious 
ones of the earth, carefully exasperated, have been prettily 
spurred on to unseemliness and indiscretion, while overcome by 
an undue sense of right.’’ 1 vol. 4to, 10s. Gd. 


This Work of the Master has been out of print for several years, the Oviginal 
Plates having been destroyed by fire. The length and difficulty of the task of 
faithfully reconstructing the former Edition has been great owing to the typo- 
graphical necessity of Mr. Whistler’s pages. 

The appearance of the original was an epoch-making event. 

Punch.—* A work of art, a thing of beauty, and a joy now and for ever.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B, 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.: 
GEORGE MEREDITH, Esq, 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFFY, 'G.C.S.1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D, Austin Dobson, Esq., 
LL.D., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.B.S., Edmund Gosse. Esq., LL.D., 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Rev. W -Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1.. Sir UC. M. 
Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. a, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank ‘. Marzials, 
Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., 8. Arthur Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. 
H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq. Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 
Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten 
to Half-past Six. The NEW CATALOGUE (1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready, price 35s. ; 
to members. 25s. (©. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE eer profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE 








Dysentery. : 

effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, aud 
all others, I should say CHLORODYNE. I never travel without it, and its general applicability to the relief 
of a large number of simple ailments forms its best recommendation,” 


po best remedy known for Coughs, Colds, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
sthma. 
effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, 
CHLORODYNE Spasms. ‘ : 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Tooth- 
ache, and Meningitis, 
None genuine without the words **Dr J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government 
stamp. Overwhelming Medical testimony accompanies each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1s. 13d., 2s. 9d., 
and 4s. 6d. Sore ManvuractvRers—J T. DAVENPORT, Ltd., LONDON. 


Fever, Croup, Agu 
The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS of September 28th, 1895, says :—‘‘ If I were asked which single 
DINNEFORD’S 


e. 
acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 
medicine I should prefer to take abroad with me, as likely to be most generally usefui, to the exclusion of 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity ef the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MEDOC. | HISTORICAL CATALOGUE 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen of the Printed Editions of 


Bots. 4-Bots. | 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 


\HOLY SCRIPTURE 
light Dinner Wine. The quality | 


ill be f 1 1 14/6 93 | in the Library of the British and Foreign 
of this wine wi ‘ound equal to | / ne ary 
wine usually sold at much higher H BIBLE SOCIETY. 

prices, | Compiled by 


| T. H. DARLOW, M.A., and H. F. MOULE, M.A. 
ST. ESTEPHE 


In 2 vols. 8vo, large paper, 
| Bound in dark blue buckre “lges rilt. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in n dark blue buckram, top edges gilt 
bottle. On comparison it will be | 


Vol. I., ENGLISH, now ready. 
found very superior to wine This Catalogue exhibits the historical develop- 
usually sold at higher prices, | ment of the English text, enumerating nearly 1,000 
The appreciation this wine meets different editions before A.D. 1800. It gives full 
with from the constantly increas- | bibliographical details of every early and important 
ing number of customers it pro- i 


edition. 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- ready in 1904 
fidence in submitting it to those A : aes 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, | Price of the two Moe Tg (not sold separately), 
31s. 6d. 
8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 500 : i _ . e 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases | Only 500 copies printed, of which 450, numbered 
and Bottles. and signed, are for sale in England and America, 





17/6 9/9 
Vol. II., OTHER LANGUAGES, 





| SONGS OF INNOCENCE. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Tee cas take 


Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. | 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





To be obtained only from 
The Publishing Superintendent, 
Bible House, 146 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIx” PENS. 
Paris, 1900, 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens, 














neces 


THE 


“MIDGET” 
SERIES. 


“A dainty and acceptable SUBSTI. 
TUTE for the BIRTHDAY or CuRisr-. 
MAS CARD.”—Paili Mali Gazette, 


3 in. by 2} in. 

Fancy leather bindings, 2s. 6d.each. Fancy boards 
gilt edges, 1s, each. Uniform with “ Victoria. 
the Good Queen and Empress.” ac 

Each of these little books can be purchased 
separately. Many popular books of this character 
published in the early part of this century, are now 
worth their weight in gold. 


‘Each volume is in a little box, small enough to 
go into your waistcoat pocket, and so well got up as 
to please the most exacting taste.”—Outlook. 


THE LATEST ADDITION TO THIS SERIES 
JUST READY :— re 


A POSY OF VERSE 
FROM HERRICK. 


Daintily Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON 
Fancy boards, 1s. 


One Shilling, bound in white and blue; 
bound in calf, 


A LIFE OF QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


By ELeanor BULLEY. With numerous IMlu<- 
trations of Her Majesty, from Authentic 
Sources. 


2s. 6d, net ? 


One Shilling, bound in white ; 2s, 6d. net, in calf 
inding. 


LIFE OF EDWARD VII.: King 


of Great Britam and Ireland, and Emperor of 
India. By ELEaNoR BuLuey. 

“A dear little volume. It contains about twenty 
admirably reproduced illustrations, and is so sj! 
that any really loyal person can go about with the 
Life of the King in his watchpocket.”—Queen. 

“The daintiest little book we have seen.” —Recoi, 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, 
bound in calf. 


THE MIDGET LONDON. 


“Tt would be difficult to find a nore complete 
pocket companion to England’s capital.” —Qeen. 

“The tiniest illustrated guide on record, and 
nothing so excellent has before been published.” 

—Black and While. 

This volume contains 44 Illustrations, nearly al! 
of which have been specially Photographed for this 
tiny volume. 


FIFTH EDITION.—One Shilling, bound in white; 
2s. 6d. net, in calf binding. 


VICTORIA: the Good Queen and 
Empress. By ELEANOR BULLEY. Dedicated to 
Children in all places of her Imperial Majesty's 
Dominions. The Illustrations are from well 
known Historical Pictures. 

*‘ Certain to please.”—Spectator. 
* Excellent.’’—School Guardian. 
“Very pretty little souvenir.”— Queen. 


One Shilling, bound in white; 2s. 6d. net, bound 
in calf, 


THE CORONATION AUTOGRAPH 
BOOK. Pictured by CHARLES Ropinsox. 
Each opening has a specially drawn Outline 
Illustration, with space for the Signature ot 
Friends or well-known people. The subjects of 
the Illustrations practically include everything 
connected with the Coronation. 


THE ENCHANTED DOLL. By 
Marx Lemon. With Illustrations by Richard 
Doyle. Fancy boards, Is.; 2s, 6d., bound in 
calf. 


By Frreprich WILHELM CaRoveE. Told in 
English by Sarau Austin. With Illustrations 
by Aimée G. Clifford. Fancy boards, Is. ; 2s. 6., 
bound in calf, 
av 
Wituiam Biake. With Illustrations by Celia 
Levetus. Fancy boards, Is, ; 2s.6d., bound in 
calf, 


THE SEVEN CHAMPIONS OF 


CHRISTENDOM. With Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker. Faucy boards, ls.; 2s. 6d., bound mm 
calf, 


FAVOURITE FABLES FOR TINY 
TROTS. With Dlustrations by A. S. Wilkinson. 
Fancy boards, ls. ; 2s. 6d., bound in calf. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C. ; and 
44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
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AFTER NEXT WEEK not at one penny 


less than the full Catalogue price, more than 


double the present price, and this higher 


price once in force will never be reduced. 








A week from to-day the great introductory 
sale of the Encyclopedia Britannica will be 
at an end. ‘ The Times” has been supplying, 
and is still supplying, the newly completed 
Work, of which the final (the 35th) Volume 
appeared only last April, direct to the public 
at less than half the catalogue price. A 
week from to-day this offer will be finally 
withdrawn. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
will, after that date, be obtainable from book- 
sellers only, and the 
price then will be, for 
the cheapest form of 
binding, £57. If you 
make use of the In- 
quiry Form to-day you 
can secure the same 
Book for less than half 
that sum, and, what is 
to persons of moderate 


prompt action. “The 


means an equally im- 
portant consideration, 
you can procure it 
upon the payment of 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Prudent people are doing their Christmas Shopping 
this week, knowing that if they wait until the last 
moment they will find a crowd in every shop. Those 
who propose to employ the Encyclopedia Britannica 
as a Christmas Gift have even greater reason for 


next Saturday at latest, its offer of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica at less than half-price and for 
convenient monthly payments. After next Saturday, 
December 19th, the price will be more than double,and = as 
the system of monthly payments will be abolished. In the 
the meantime there can be no better Christmas Gift 
than this—the payment of only one guinea secures 
early delivery of the newly completed 35 volumes, and, not. 
if it be desired, of the revolving bookcase. 

There is no other Christmas Gift of which it can 


Encyclopedia Britannica never leaves you 
without an answer to any question which 
may arise, so it never leaves you without 
“something to read”—something which will 
not only enable you to pass the evening 
pleasantly, but that will leave you the richer 
for new knowledge. To wait until after the 
less than half-price offer has been withdrawn 
is to court disappointment and regret, and 
the only reasonable course is to make use 
to-day of the Inquiry 
Form printed on this 
page for your con- 
venience in order that 
you may at once obtain 
a full description of 
the 35 Volumes, full 
upon which 


Times” will withdraw, 
material 
to base your decision 
to whether you 
Encyclo- 

Britannica or 
If you want it at 
all, you certainly want 


want 


pedia 











only one guinea in truly be said that by the time it reaches the recipient it it now while you can 
cash, the purchase — will be worth twice as much as it costs to-day. get it for less than 
to be completed by half-price. 


monthly payments of only one guinea each. 


But there is no time to spare if you 
desire to avail yourself of this temporary offer. 
There will be after the closing day, no alter- 
native but to pay the full catalogue price in 
cash or to do without the Book. Nowadays, 
not to have the Encyclopedia Britannica in 
your house is to leave your home incomplete. 
It is not only a library of reference, but 
a library containing entertaining reading 
which will last for a lifetime. Just as the 


This form will go for id. in an open envelope; post it 
lto-diy to the Manager, “The Times” Publication 
Department, Printing House Square, E.C., and so put 
yourself in a position to buy the best of Christmas gifts 
at less than half the price which it will cost before 
Christmas comes. You are invited to call and see the 
volumes at the “The Times” Office, 162 Queen Victoria 
Street, but meanwhile be sure and use this form. 


Piones 2@nd mie: fall : Nat) siiesicccsiscsinzasticcactevateiadadiadidialsleiaia 
particulars of = offer (Please write clearly) 
which is to close on 
December 19th, and Address 
the book describing SP. 87 
the recently completed 
Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Rank or Occupation .1.cccccccreccecscoscesses se8e 
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JAPAN AND CHINA 


By Captain F. BRINKLEY 


For many years Special Correspondent of the “Times” in Tokyo. 


\ PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 





**Enormously in advance of all existing literature on 
the subject.”—The Athenzum. 


** Promises to be the standard work on the subject for 
a long time to come.”—The Times, 


“ Captain Brinkley has skilfully invested his chapters 
with an absorbing interest, not merely for the student 
of things Japanese, but for readers of all tastes, and in 
all time.”—Mr, J. Morris, in the Morning Post, 


“If the remainder of the work is as well done as the 
first two volumes, the most timid reader need not fear 
to find them indigestible.” 

—Mr., A, R. Corgunovn, in the Daily Chronicle. 


Only a Limited Edition available for the United Kingdom, 
viz. :—500 Library Edition, in 12 vols. at 14s. net per volume ; 
and 35 Edition de Luxe at 42s. net per volume. 
now ready. 


Six volumes 


Prospectus giving Full Contents and List of Itlusivations (in 
Colour and Black and White) on application. 


London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
and EDINBURGH. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
THIRD EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 





LETTER FROM DR. GEORGE MATHESON, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
19 St. Bernard’s Crescent, Edinburgh, 
December 10th, 1902, 
My Dear Sir,—About a fortnight ago my attention was directed to your 
book. I bought the book, and began to study it. I opened it with great 
prejudice. I felt sure it would be another of the commonplace efforts after 
the restoration of orthodoxy, whose frequency is only equalled by their 
abortiveness. 
read, I passed throngh a series of transformations. I was first arrested 
by the beauty of the style, and then by the bold claim to absolute originality. 
By and by I was more than arrested. I was bound hand and foot. I have as 
et only read 230 pages; but Ium simply enthralled, enchained, spellbound, by 
ihe magnificence of the reasoning and the striking freshness of the treatinent. 
I have never in the field of Apologetics seen anything like it. The nearest 
approach to it is Butler's Analogy; but Butler is content with proving that 
ature has equal difficulties with Revelation ; that does not content you. 
You have succeeded in establishing, not equal difficulties, but equal agree- 
ments, aad to an extent that to me is simply marvellous, 
With deep respect, I remain, yours very sincerely, 
GrEorGE MatHeEson (formerly Minister of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh). 
¥, Hugh Capron, Esq., 
c/o Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton. 





Handsomely bound in cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


By Professor F. Berrex. Translated from the German, with Additions 
and Notes, by Epmunp K. Simpson, M.A. (Oxon.) This work is now in 
its Ninth German Edition, and has attracted a large amount of attention 
all over the world. 


** We extend a cordial welcome to the translation by E. K. Simpson of the 
9th Edition of Professor Bettex’s ‘Naturstudium und Christentum.’ The 
continued demand for the work in Germany is a well-merited testimony of its 
value...... The useful addition of the popular literature of a discussion on which 
we cannut afford to be ignorant.” —Christian, 

“ A remarkable book. The author has imaginationand poetry with a certain 

ism which we do not like. Mr. Simpson has rendered the book into 
excellent English and has added some valuable notes. It is a book to be read.” 
—Christian World. 


“By far the most impressive thing about ‘Modern Science’ is its revelation 
of our ignorance. After the enormous labours of millenniums, human know- 
ledge is seen to be but a speck of light amidst the vast and impenetrable 
mysteries...... Will enable the intelligent Christian helpfully and sutficiently to 
survey the present relations between Christianity and Science. The book 
abounds in suggestion and illustration which the Christian teacher will find 
most valuable.”—Life of Faith. 

“The book is thorough, merciless towards cheap and scanty thought, and, 
Elijah-like, is trenchant towards those educated minds which, halting lon 


opinions, coquette with unbelief, yet reject not their religion...... The boo. 
zepays 


reading.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARSHALL BROTHERS, Publishers, 


CHRISTMAS IS NEAR 


And the Children will expect Presents Srom 


ws all, But the question is— 
WHAT WOULD THEY LIKE? 


flere are two charming Books for 
CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. 


THE BOOK OF THE CHILD, 


14 in. by 15 in. Price 7s. 6d. 


With Facsimiles of Drawings in Colour by JESSIE WILLCOx 
SMITH and ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN, and with 
Stories and Verses written for the Pictures by MABEL 
HUMPHREY. 


THE BOOK OF THE CAT. 


Price 7s. 6d. 


With Facsimiles of Drawings in Colour by ELIZABETH Pp, 
BONSALL, and with Stories and Verses by MABEI. 
HUMPHREY. 


14 in. by 15 in. 


No more beautiful Christmas books have been issued than these 
two; the charming drawings in colour are wonderful in their fidelity 
to Nature and tothe highest art, and chiidren who receive either ‘ 
both of these publications cannot fail to extract pleasure from them 
and from the stories which accompany them. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, Ltd., 16 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
THE FISCAL QUESTION. 
NOW READY. Price 3s. 6d. 


COMMERCE AND THE EMPIRE, 
By SENATOR PULSFORD 


(or SyDNEy). 





“Is especially valuable as giving a Colonial consideration to the 
proposal to impose preferential duties upon commodities imported 
into Britain.”—SCOTSMAN. 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London; and all Booksellers, 





‘THE TWO BEST BOOKS 
ON 
HERBERT SPENCER'S LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY 


ARE 


HERBERT SPENCER: the Man and his Work. 
By HECTOR MACPHERSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*‘ Mr, Macpherson’s book is to be commende? alike to those who know Mr. 

Spencer's works, and to those who know them 1 The one class will fim 

refreshment to the memory in the clear, coherent, and accurate abstract which 

it supplies ; the other class will find it an excellent introduction to the dozen 

volumes in which the doctrine of evolution is defined and explained.” 


—Daily Chronicle. 
APHORISMS FROM 


THE WRITINGS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


With Portrait of Herbert Spencer. 


Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth; 3s. net in half-vellum, 





London : CHAPMAN and HALI, Ltd. 
The TRADE RELATIONS of the BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By J. W. BOOT, Author of “Tariff and Trade,” &c. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 
May be obtained through J. W. ROOT, Commerce Chambers, Lord Street, 
Liverpool; EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, East Harding Street, London, E.C. 
‘Tt contributes a mass of information relevant to the inquiry which is now 
agitating the country.”—Professor EpGewox7s, in the Economic Journal. 











RELIGION AND LIFE: a Plain Essay. 
By the Hon. ROLLO RUSSELL, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 
Small 8vo, 1s, 6d. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION, 











KESWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
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NEW BOOK BY DR. ALEXANDER WHYTE. 


NOW READY.—Art linen, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


BISHOP BU TLER: an Appreciation 
WITH DR. WHYTE’S APPRECIATION OF NEWMAN. 3s.6d. 





UNIFORM 
NEW BOOKS ON THREE GREAT WRITERS. 


I. 
E FROM ROBERT BROWNING IN MATTERS OF 
By Joun A. Hutton, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 
“‘Mr. Hutton puts his case for Browning as a guide in 
It is very well written and for many reasons 








ANC 
GUPRITE. 


The Spectator says :— 


a ith very skilfully. It n 
mats fy ell Sy you 
II. 
THE DREAM OF DANTE: an Interpretation of the “Inferno.” 


By Henry F. Henpersoy, M.A,, ‘Author of “Exskine of Linlathen,” 
With Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. an 
THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Joun 
KELMAN, jun, M.A. Cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. net. 
The Athenzwn says :—“* An attempt to figure the man forth in all his quali- 
ties. The attempt is astonishingly successful. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON, & FERRIER. 
London: 21 Paternoster Square, E.C.; & Edinburgh. 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO.’S LIST. 


Christmas List of New Books on Application. 














HARRY LINDSAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CARK OF COIN. By Harry Liypsay, Author of 
“Methodist Idylls.” At all Libraries. 6s, 
“ A really great story.”—Dundee Advertiser. 
Barry Lindsay's best book.” — Methodist Reeerder. 
“Deals largely with the conflict between religious ideals and modern 
methods in commercial life.”—Methodist Times, 


HONOR DALTON. 
At all Libraries. 6s. 
«*¢ Honor Dalton’ isa most charming story. There is nothing of the ‘hill- 
top’ or ‘problem’ novel about it; it depends for its charm on its clever 
delineations of character, its brilliant conversations and dramatic situations, 
which are most skilfully worked out.”—Alerdeen Journal. 


By Frances CAMPBELL SPARHAWK. 


THE NEWEST BOOK ON THE NEAR EAST IS MR. CURTIS’S 


TO-DAY IN SYRIA AND PALESTINE. By Witiram 


Exveroy Curtis, Author of “ The Turk and his Lost Provinces.” With 
many Illustrations from Photograpls, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 
THE TURK AND HIS LOST PROVINCES. By 


Wituram Everoy Curtis. Sketches aud Studies of Life and Travel in 
the Land of the Sultan, Fully Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Curtis’s book Ceals with the recent history and politics of Turkey, 

Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia and Greece ; giviug an impartial estimate of the state 


of 9 


of affairs which has led to the present crisis.’ 


EVOLUTION OF THE JAPANESE, SOCIAL AND 
PSYCHIC. By Sipvey L. Guuicn, M.A., of the American Board, Japan. 
7s. 6d, net. 

“He analyses with much acuieness the characteristics of the Japanese 
people,”—Spectator. 


AFTER PRISON, WHAT ? 


Booru. 3s, 6d. net. 
Mrs. Bootu says:—‘‘ My point of view is the cell. This is a record of what I 
have personally seen aud learned.” 
REV. W. J. DAWSON'S NEW BOOK, 
THE REPROACH OF CHRIST. By W. J. Dawson. 
With an Introduction by Newrit,t Dwicut Hitus. 3s, net. 
“These brilliant and suggestive discourses will well repay careful perusal,” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
NEW IDEAS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 


THE NATURAL WAY IN MORAL TRAINING. By 
Patterson Du Bois, Author of “The Point of Contact,” &c.; late 
Editor of the American Sunday School Times, 5s. net. 

The author applies the fundamental factors in nutrition—atmosphere, 
ight, food, exercise—to soul nurture. It is a spiritual hygiene. 


GETTING ONE’S BEARINGS. Observations for Direc- 
tion and Distance, Talks to College Men. By ALexanverR M'Kewnzig, D.D. 
Ss. 6d, net. 
To be a gentleman is Dr. M’Kenzie’s ideal; to have a character wherein 
reason, imagination, ready action, and religion plays each its part is the good 
to which he points. 


THE COUNTRY BOY. By Forrest Crissry.  [llus- 
trated by Griselda Marshall M’Clure. Small 4to, 5s. net. 
“A typical American country boy is here faithfully and amusingly portrayed. 
To British readers the portrait will prove mostattractive, also the atmosphere 
and colour of the rural descriptions.”—Dundee Advertiser, 


ON THE ROAD TO ARCADY. 


TuHuRSTON. Illustrated by Samuel M. Palmer. 


sy Maup Ba.uinaton 


By Manet NELson 
Cloth, gilt top, 5s. net. 


A romance that — with clever expressions and the delicate imagery 
of a nature lover, 
good company. 


21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.; 
and EDINBURGH; also at NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and TORONTO, 


he characters will win the heart of every one who likes 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
OF 


WALTER CRANE’S MASTERPIECE. 


HENRY F. BUMPUS having Purchased 
the remaining copies of 
SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
WALTER CRANE, 
is Offering them for Sale 
At £5 10s. Net. 
(ORIGINAL PRICE, £10 15s. NET.) 


PRICE WILL BE RAISED JAN. Ist, 1904, 
to £7 10s. 


The work is in 6 volumes, bound in Art canvas, gilt 
top, with Cover Design in Red and Gold, enclosed in 


Handsome Peacock Blue Cloth Case. 


SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEENE. 


230 Illustrations by 
WALTER CRANE. 


For the information of those who are not acquainted with 





this work the following description is reprinted from 


the original Prospectus :— 


The edition is in large post quarto (9 x 11 in.) printed 
on Arnold hand-made paper specially made for it. 


It contains in all 231 MIlustrations by WALTER 
CRANE, including 98 Full-page Designs, 80 Canto 
Headings, and 53 Tail-pieces. 


The text, in clear Caslon English type well spaced, 
is the product of a careful collation with all the 
sixteenth century editions; and Mr. Wise has given, in 
addition to his preface and a complete Bibliography, 
many facsimiles of these early title-pages. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Publishers’ Cirvcular,—* Never before did the artist’s poetic and romantic 
imagination work to such noble purpose, such fine and lasting effect, as are 
accomplished in these exquisite designs. Competently and lovingly edited, 
superbly illustrated, and sumptuously produced, it is a treasure that will 
delight the hearts of all capable of enjoying a great piece of literature appro- 
priately embellished. Mr. Walter Crane has, so to speak, steeped himself in 
the spirit of the ‘Faerie Queene,’ The full-page illustrations are, in point of 
imagination, among the finest things of their kind done during the present 
generation. This isa work which no lover either of poetry or of art ought to 
miss, for it is no exaggeration to say it is the finest thing of its kind that has 
recently been sent forth.” 


The Athenzum.—“ Mr. Crane possesses a superabundance of invention, and 
a sort of rapturous sympathy with romantic chivalry, and the allegorising 
mood of Spenser...... No modern artist is so well qualified to illustrate Spenser 
as Mr. Crane...... Many of these designs for title-pages, head-pieces, and tail- 
pieces are quite beyond praise as examples of book decorations and enrich- 
ments...... The ornate unrealness, as well as the high-wrought affectations, 
pomp, and lofty air of the Elizabethan verse obtain throughout the cuts both 
large and small, borders (all of which are first-rate pieces of decoration), 
vignettes, and tail-pieces.” 


The Sphere.—‘* Mr. Henry Bumpus, who recently opened a very fine book 
shop in Holborn—almost in the same place where his uncle carried on business 
for many years—has just issued a very handsome book. This is the famous 
edition of Spenser's ‘ Faerie Queene’ that was illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane 
and edited by Mr. Thomas J. Wise. Mr. Wise’s well-known enthusiasm for 
bibliography and his possession of the early editions of the ‘ Faerie Queene ® 

ve him special qualifications for editing the book. As for Mr. Walter 

rane’s drawings it would be impossible to speak too highly of these; they 
are among the triumphs of his art. I reproduce a small facsimile of one of 
them, but the whole book makes a splendid treasure-house.” 


HENRY F. BUMPUS, 
335 HIGH HOLBORN, 
(Adjoining Staple Inn) 
LONDON, W.C, 
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J. NISBET & GO.’S NEW LIST. 


By Gabrielle Festing. 
ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. Bio- 


graphical Studies of Four Famous Women of the Past. With Frontispiece, 
extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is hard tosay which of these portraits is the most successful. Miss Festing 
- a delightful style, humorous, alert, full of kindly feeling and just observa- 
r 


aptieemiai By L. T. Meade. 
THE WITCH MAID. Extra crown 


, 
** A very charming story...... Her style is bright, and her characters live a 
full life.”—Liverpool Courier. 
“The moral of the book in showing the superiority of a clean, sane, God- 
fearing life over the bigotry and intolerance of a narrow sectarian spirit is 
excellent.”—Yorkshire Post. 


By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 
THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. Told for Boys and Girls, Profusely Illustrated, extra 
se crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is told with so much vivid detail that boys and girls will be 
absorbed in ite pages...... The book will be a mine of instruction and delight for 
all who buy it.”—London Quarterly Review. 


By Adeline Sergeant. 


ALISON’S ORDEAL. 


A Story for 
Girls. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 


“* The characters are all distinct and well drawn...... The artistic finish of the 
book will appeal to older readers, while a large girl _ will be grateful to 
the author for a simple and charming story.”"— World, 


By Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. 
AN ISLAND AFLOAT. A Story of 


Adventure for Boys. Beautifully Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ The yarn which Captain Silas Grigg unfolds is one of the most interesting 
that even Dr. Gordon Stables has evolved.”—Standard, Paes 
<The adventures of Silas Grigg, ‘master mariner,’ are engrossing indeed. 
Thoroughly fresh, natural, and spirited in tone, this is a capital book for a 
boy.” — World. 


By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. 
PAROCHIAL SERMONS. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. net ; postage 4d. 

“Many, unless we are mistaken, will hope that Mr. Bowen may be 
encouraged to publish more of his parochial sermons. They are just the 
sermons calculated to appeal to educated people. Essentially positive and 
constructive, they, nevertheless, correct certain phases of modern error in the 
light of great New Testament principles.” —Record. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


ete 


WORKS BY THE LATE 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


A SYSTEM OF SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. ‘Thoroughly Revised 


PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. ... ha - 

(Revised and Enlarged.) ' 

PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. os 86a, 

PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. sce: A 

Ditto Vo. TL. 

Ditto Vol. III. oe 168, 

PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. ee 

Ditto Volo Tt. 12s. 6d, 

JUSTICE. (Separately) ‘ie _ ae os 
OTHER WORKS. 

THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. ... ee 10s. 6d, 

EDUCATION. Library Edition _... re 

Ditto Cheap Edition ee; 2s. 6d. 

ESSAYS. -3 vols. ... ee 308. (or each vol. 10s.) 

FACTS AND COMMENTS. ihe Ox i a 

VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. Enlarged Edition. .., 6 

SOCIAL STATICS and MAN v. STATE « 2. 


MAN v. STATE. (Separately.)  ... esi im = 


A Complete List of Works with Contents post-free 
upon application. 


FIFTH AND ENLARGED EDITION. ; 

REPRESENTING THE PHILOSOPHY AS COMPLETED.—8vo, cloth, 2s, 
DIGEST OF MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 

AN EPITOME OF THE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY, 


By F. Howarp Cotiins. With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 





WILLIAM J. LONG’S BOOKS. 


Now Keady. 


A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BEAR. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
Life Studies of the Wild Creatures of Wilderness and Forest. 
Lavishly Illustrated by CHARLES COPELAND. 


CONTENTS. 

K’dunk, the Fat One (Toad) 
Mo.ween’s Den (Bear). 
Kingfisher’s Kindergarten. 
Pekompf’s Cunning (Wild Cat). 
Animal Surgery. 

Hunting without a Gun. 


The Point of View. 
A Little Brother to the Bear. 
Whitooweek the Hermit (Wood- 


cock). 

A Woodcock Genius. 

When Upweekis :goes Hunting 
(Canada Lynx). 





“Those who know Mr. Long’s previous hooks will need no incitement to 
procure this; others should buy it as soon as possible, for the stories are 
admirably written and illustrated.”—Athenzum. 

“No one with any love of nature will lay down this book without regret 
that its final page has been reached.”—Daily 'elegraph. 

“One of the most charming gift-books of the season,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By the same Author and Artist. 


FOLLOWING THE DEER. net 4/6. 
SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 7/6. 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 7/6. 
FOWLS OF THE AIR. 7/6. 


“* No books at once so graceful in styla so remarkable in insight, so finished 
in observation, and so truthful in record have appeared in our own country.” 
—Times. 





GINN & COMPANY, 9 St. Martin's Street, London, W.C. 





BICKERS and SON'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALGERNON CASTERTON, 


A Sketch of the Morals and Manners prevailing in England 
at the Close of the Nineteenth Century. By J. A. C. SyKgs, 
Author of “ Sidelights on the War,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


«An admirably written novel dealing with London society.”—Daily Mail. 

** One of the best social novels I have read for a long time.” —Court Circular, 

“There is a good deal of racing talk in the book, which Lady Sykes 
thoroughly understands, and the description of Wolfgang's visit to Doncaster 
is especially admirable.”—Sunday Sun. 

“The most powerful presentation of the modern milliouaire which has yet 
been published.”—Daily Express. 


FEATHERED GAME. 


A Handbook of the North American Game Birds. By D, W. 
HuntTInGcTon. With 8 Full-page Shooting Scenes in Colour 
and 135 Bird Portraits, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND WORK OF 
J. M. W. TURNER, B.A. 


With Introductory Chapters on the History of Art before 
Turner’s Time. By A. C. SWINBURNE. Frontispiece, square 
8vo, superfine cloth, top edge gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ A delightful book, far away in my estimation the best life of Turner.”— 
Sir Seymour HapDEN. 
‘‘ This interesting volume supplies a want.”"—Antiquary. 
** A pleasant account of the painter’s career."—Times. 
“Can be recommended as a thoroughly conscientious and artistic study of 
Turner's life and work.”—Onlooker. 


FIELDING'S COMPLETE WORKS. 


With an Essay on his Life By ArTrHurR Murpuy. New 
large type, library edition, well printed on good paper. 11 vols., 
Svo, superfine cloth, top edge gilt, £5 15s, 6d. net. 


* ,* The Best Edition of Fielding published. 


BICKERS aad SON, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 











16x, 
36s, 


36s, 
21s, 
18s, 
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FROM ££ 8 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


LATEST LIST. 


NOW READY.—The latest additions to Darton’s Series of Fine Art 
Gift Books. 


The “ORIGINAL POEMS,” and OTHERS, 
by ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and 


ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 


The “ORIGINAL POEMS,” and OTHERS, 
by ANN and JANE TAYLOR, and 
ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. BEDFORD. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and Title-page and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 


6s. 
“ io betieg Christmas gift could be made.”—Leeds Mercury. 
«Beautifully produced in every way...... acharming book,”— World, 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. [Illustrated by HUGH 
THOMSON. Printed on superfine paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, 
large crown 8vo, 6s. 
“One of the most attractive books of the season.””— World. 
An ideal volume, in which the old-world charm of the author is realised in 
every way.”—Athenzum, 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. By Mary 
Mactgop. Introduction by Sipyer Ler. Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s, 

“a very attractive book.”—Spectator. 
“No unworthy successor to the work of Charles and Mary Lamb.”— World. 


THE BOOK OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE 


KNIGHTS. By Mary Mactrgop. Introduction by Joun W. Hates. 
Tlustrations by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
i t top, 6s. : 4 [Second Edition. 
“Very elegant and beautiful.” — Guardian, 
* An admirable piece of work.”—Athenzum. 














Write to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. for their 32-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue and a List of Darton’s Fine Art Series. 





Paper covers, 1s. 2d. ; illustrated paper boards, 1s, 6d. ; cloth boards, 
2s; richly gilt cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s, 6d.; monthly part, 1d. 


THE PRIZE. 


Thirteen splendid Coloured Plates and about 72 high-class 
Engravings, 


“ Well deserves its distinctive title.” — Public Opinion, 





Weekly Number, }d.; Monthly Part, 3d. ; New Volume now ready, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 


12S cured | CHAT TERBOX 200 


Coloured 

Plates. 416 large pages. | Engravings 
“* Chatterbox’ is the best children’s book we have seen.”—Times. 
“No undue sentimentality characterises this, as it characterises so many 


children's magazines, and its Editor has adhered firmly to the irreproachable 
principal which he set forth in its first number.”—Nineteenth Century. 





Weekly Number, 4d. ; Monthly Part, 3d. ; New Volume now ready, 
coloured boards, 3s. ; cloth bevelled, gilt edges, 5s. 


SUNDAY | 
READING 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


“NOTHING BETTER,” 
“ We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday 
2bservance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—Times. 
“A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.” 
“The difficult problem of Sunday reading is solved in these pages as well as 
it can be solved anywhere.”—Spectator. 


ue BaBy’s | LEADING |suorr worps. 
ANNUAL. | STRINGS. LARGE TYPE. 


416 Pages. 
Illustrations. 








New Volume now ready, pictorial boards, 1s, 6d. ; cloth, 
gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
“ Nothing could do better.” —Daily Telegraph. 


LEADING STRINGS. 


Vondon: WELLS GARDNER. DARTON & CO, 


The Pioneer Series of Pocket Volumes 
in Large Type on Royal India Paper. 


NELSON’S 
NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


OF STANDARD AUTHORS. 


Each Work half an inch thick. Size 4} in. by 6} in. 
Large Type. Royal India Paper. 


Prices—2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., and 3s. 6d. net, according 
to Binding. 


By the use of NELSON’S INDIA PAPER 
(the thinnest printing paper in the world) 
the Best Books by the Best Authors are 
produced in a handy size for the pocket, 
although the type is large and suited to 
all sights. These Editions of Standard 
Works in elegant bindings are the 
smallest size, the lightest weight, and 
the largest type. 


THACKERAY’S WORKS. 14 vols. 
DICKENS’S WORKS. 13 vols. _ 
SCOTT’S WORKS. 25 vols. 
WESTWARD HO! Krnastey. 

JANE EYRE. Bronri. 

LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. Lyrron. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS. Lyrrov. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. Lyrrov. 
THE CAXTONS, Lyrvoy. 


THE SKETCH-BOOK and BPRACE- 
BRIDGE HALL. Wasurncrton Irvinc. 


JANE AUSTEN’S WORKS. Complete 


in 2 vols. 


CHAS. LEVER’S WORKS. 
No.1. Tom Burke of *‘ Ours.” 
No. 2. Charles O’Malley. 

No. 8. Jack Hinton. 
No. 4. Harry Lorrequer. 


DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes. 
BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
TENNYSON. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. Cartyte. 
BUNYAN’S WORKS. 


*,* Prospectus and Specimen Pages post-free on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 





AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


PARESIDE, EDINBURGH; and NEW YORK. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


DICTIONARY OF HISTORICAL 
ALLUSIONS. 


By T. B. HARBOTTLE, 
Author of “A Dictionary of Classical Quotations.” 
8vo, 7s. 6d, [This day. 
** Merits a place in the reference section of every library.”—Scotsman. 
** Should be at the elbow of everybody interested in affairs,”— Daily Graphic. 
“*Compiled with the author’s customary skill and care, and is accordingly a 


very useful and valuable work of reference, one, indeed, which no writer or 
public speaker can afford to be without.”—New Age. 


UNIFORM WITH 
SONNENSCHEIN’S QUOTATION SERIES. 


8vo, each 7s, 6d, 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH QUOTATIONS. 


By Colonel P. H. Datpiac, M.P. SECOND EDITION. 516 pp., 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF CONTEMPORARY 


(ENGLISH) QUOTATIONS. By Hetena Swan. 600 pp., 7s. 6d. 
[Shortly. 


DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL QUOTA- 


TIONS: Texts and Translations. By T. B. Harsottts. SECOND 
EDITION, Enlarged. 650 pp., 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF FRENCH AND ITALIAN 


QUOTATIONS. By Colonel Daxsiac and T. B. HarsorrLe. 572 pp., 
7s, 6d. 
The above are all fully indexed under (1) Catchwords, (2) Subjects, 
(3) Authors. 


WHAT GREAT MEN HAVE SAID ABOUT 


GREAT MEN: a Dictionary of Quotations, By W. Wate. 590pp., 7s. 6d. 


**The book will be a Godsend.” —Scotsman, 

** Will at once be promoted to the shelves which contain the truly welcome 
books of reference.” —Globe. 

“A very varied collection.””—Athenzum, 

** A very useful volume.’’—Spectator, 

**A monument of painstaking researeh, and as near porfection in point of 
cempleteness as such a work could very well be.” —Daily News, 





A NEW “UNCLE REMUS.” 


CUNNIE RABBIT, MR. SPIDER, AND 


OTHER BEEF: West African Folk-Tales, taken down from the Temne 
Tribe, by Frorence M. Cronisr, and Edited by Professor H, W. Warp. 
With numerous Illustrations by GeraLD SIcHEL, 5s 
* All students of folk-lore owe a debt of titude to Miss Cronise, There 
is much in this volume that recalls ‘ Uncle Remus,’ with this difference, that 
these tales are unaffected by contact with white men.’"—Bookman, 
** A series of extraordinarily vivid and entertaining folk-tales.”. - 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW (REWRITTEN) EDITION. . 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY in the Age 
of New Ideas in Science and Invention. By ALFRED RussEL WALLace, 


Author of ‘Island Life,” &e. Greatly Enlarged, and now for the first time 
Illustrated, with 107 Pictures, 540 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM ADAM’S PEAK TO ELEPHANTA 


(Ceylon and India). By Epwarp CarrenTEerR. New and Cheaper Edition, 
reset, in crown 8vo, witi all the Original and some New Illustrations, 4s, 6d, 


LITTLE NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE’S 


ENGLAND. By Ametia ANDREWES. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls, 
“‘ Clearly and pleasantly written, and conveys a very great deal of informa- 
tion which will enable young readers to understand and appreciate the poet 
much more adequately.”—Glasgow Herald, 


NEW 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
(WITH EARLY REVIEWS). 


CRISTINA : 


A Romance of Italy in Olden Days. 
By EMILY UNDERDOWN (Norley Chester), Author of “Dante 
and Beatrice,” Xe. 
With 4 Plates by A. TWIDLE. 


“«The book moves in the middle of the thirteenth century, mostly in Siena, 
where Guelphs and Ghibellines are planning and executing reciprocal destruc- 
tion,’’--Glasgow Herald, 


BRUGES-LA-MORTE : 


A Romance. 
By GEORGES RODENBACH., 
Translated, with a Critical Introduction, by THOMAS DUNCAN, 
3 Plates, 6s, [This day. 


ARCHIE WYNWARD.: - 
By HARRY TIGHE. 6s. 
* A cleverly written novel, describing the temperament of a man driven 
hither and thither by conflicting ideas of duty. Far above the average novel in 


style and construction, The reader never wearies of the tale.” 
—Birmingham Post, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. London. 


—__, 


GAMBRIDCE UNIVERSITY PRese | 


NOW READY, THIRD EDITION, demy 8yo, cloth 
In Two Parts. Price 25s. net, ‘ 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE IN MODERN TIMES. By W 

. aM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Part I, The MERCANTILE SYSTEM, Pp. i-xxxviii, 1499 
Part II. LAISSEZ FAIRE. Pp. i-xii, 609-1039, 

A New Edition of the same Authors THE GROWTH OF 
ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING Ty 

EARLY AND MIDDLE AGES is in the press, . 


A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL SCHOLAR. 
SHIP. From the Sixth Century B.C. to the End of the 
Middle Ages. With Chronological Tables, Facsimiles from 
Manuscripts, and other Illustrations. By Joan Epwiy 
Sanpys, Litt.D., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College 
and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. Large 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

ExrRacT FROM THE Prerace.—“My aim has been, as far ag 
practicable, to produce a readable book which might also serve 
as a work of reference.” 


PROLEGOMENA to the STUDY of GREEK 
RELIGION. By Janz Extzten Harrison, Fellow aad 


Lecturer of Newnham College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D 
(Aberdeen), Hon. D.Litt. (Durham). Demy 8vo, 15s, net,’ 


THE GOSPELS AS HISTORICAL DOCU- 
MENTS. PartI. THE EARLY USE OF THE GOSPEI§, 
By V. H. Sranton, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (To be completed in Four Parts.) 
RECORD.—“The work is so intimately connected with the 
urgent problems of Christian belief that its prospective import. 
ance to the scholar can scarcely be overrated.” 


Conming: 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D., LL.D. 


THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900, 


By Francis Henry Sxrinzg, F.S.8S. of H.M.’s Indian Civ 
Service (retired). Crown 8vo, with 3 Maps, 6s. ' 
ATHENZUM.—“ Has charmed us by its frankness, and its 
desire to speak the truth at all hazards...... Mr. Skrine supplies 
the fullest details of the emancipation of the serfs, and indeed in 
all statistics shows how carefully he has worked up the subject. 
We must especially praise these parts of his book, and also hia 
accurate knowledge of Asiatic geography in tracing the Russian 
conquests of Merv and Samarkand, and his account of the great 
Siberian railway.” ’ 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 
General Editor for the New Testament, F. H. CHASE, D.D., 
President of Queens’ College, Cambridge, and Norrisian Professor 
of Divinity. | 


The SECOND EPISTLE to the CORIN- 
THIANS. Edited by A. Piuummer, M.A., D.D., sometime 
Master of University College, Durham, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 1s, 6d. net. 


THE CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. : 


General Editor, F. H. CHASE, D.D. 


The SECOND EPISTLE to the CORIN- 


THIANS. (The Text in Greek.) Edited by A. Prummer, 
M.A., D.D. 3s. 


‘THE REVISED VERSION.—School Edition. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


Edited by Sir A. F. Hort, Bart., M.A., and Mrs, Marr 
Cuirty. Is. 6d. net. (Uniform with the Rev, A. Cari’s 
Edition of St. Matthew, Revised Version.) 
Annotated editions of the Revised Version of St. Luke, St. John, 
and the Acts of the Apostles are in preparation. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGY. 
Edited by JAMES WARD and W.H. R. RIVERS. 

With the Collaboration of W. McDovgeaun, C. S. Myers, 
A. F. Swann, C. S. Soerrineaton, and W. G. Smits. 

THE FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR IN JANUARY, 

1904. A Volume of about 450 pages, royal $vo (consisting usually 

of 4 parts issued at irregular intervals), will be forwarded, post- 

free, to subscribers of 15s. net in advance. The Parts will alse 

be sold separately, price 5s. net each. 

Prospectus will be sent on application. 


London: ©, J. CLAY & SONS, 








Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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uk. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOTES ON THE AUTHENTIC 
PORTRAITS OF MARY QUEEN 
: OF SCOTS. 


‘aged on the Researches of the late Sir Georcs Scuarr, K.C.B., Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery. Rewritten in the Light of New Informa- 

- tion, By LIONEL CUST, Director, Keeper, and Secretary of the 
National Portrait Gallery; Surveyor of the King’s Pictures and Works of 
Art. With many Photogravure Reproductions of the most Authentic 
Portraits of the Queen, and other Illustrations, small 4to, £3 3s, net. 

’ [Ready immediately. 


OLD TIME TRAVEL. 


Personal Reminiscences of the Continent Forty Years Ago Compared with 
Experiences of the Present Day. By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With numerous Illustrations from Paintings by A. H. HALLAM 
MUBRAY. Square demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 








ETON IN 1829-1830. 


A’Diary of Boating and other Events. Written in Greek by THOMAS 
KYNASTON SELWYN, Newcastle Scholar, 1830. Edited, with Transla- 
tions and Notes, by Rev. EDMOND WARRE, D.D., Head-Master of Eton. 
With Maps and Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

[Ready next week, 


REMINISCENCES OF A ROYAL 
ACADEMICIAN. 


By the late J. C. HORSLEY, R.A. With Portraits and Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, 12s. net, [Just out. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By FRANCIS, FIRST EARL OF ELLESMERE (b. 1800, d. 1857). From 
Carefully Prepared and Hitherto Unpublished Memoranda. Edited, with 
a Memoir of Lord Ellesmere, by his Daughter, ALICE, COUNTESS of 
STRAFFORD, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON, Author of “ The Plea of Pan.” Square demy 

* 8yo, 9s. net. [Just out. 

“ All good, all various, all touched with fine scholarship, these studies are 
the most delicate literary shapes we have met for very long...... Alto- 
gether the book is first-rate. All classes of readers will enioy it, but it will 
appeal most of all to the cultured book-lover...... Such it will please by 
an admirable variety of theme, by chastened and scholarly prose, and by 
really remarkable imaginative power.”—Daily Chronicle, 





THE MIDDLE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


Or Some Political Problems of Indian Defence. By VALENTINE CHIROL, 
Author of ‘The Far Eastern Question.” With Maps and Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 18s. net. | Just out. 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 


By. ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O., formerly Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford, Author of ‘‘The Life of Dean Stanley.” Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. [Just out. 

“They will create, in many minds, a much more living interest in the 

— i ogi possessed before they perused this brilliant literary 

sketch,” —Globe. 


NEW VOLUME IN THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. 


By GEORGE S. STERNBERG, M.D., Surgeon-General to the U.S. Army. 
Crown 8voe, 6s. net. (Just out, 


SIGNS OF LIFE. 


A Series of Lectures on Physiology Delivered and Published under the 
Authority of the University of London, By AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, 
,M.D., F.RB.S., of the Physiology Laboratory, University of London. With 
*‘ - numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. [Just out, 





GHAPMAN & HALL’S 


CHRISTMAS LIST, 


The Best Christmas Presents 
ARE THE WORKS OF 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Send to CHAPMAN and HALL for their Illustrated List of 
Copyright Editions of DICKENS at all prices, to swit all purses, 
Jrom 10s. Gd, te 18 per volume. 

Remember that no Edition of Dickens’s Works which 
does not bear Chapman and Hall’s imprint can be 
complete, and that they alone have all the original 
Illustrations, 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE AUTOGRAPH EDITION, £6 net per vol. 

THE. Caen. EDITION DE LUXE. - 10s. 6d. net 
per vol. 

THE GADSHILL EDITION. 6s. per vol. 

THE AUTHENTIC EDITION. 5s. per vol. 

THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION. 3s. 6d. per vol. 

THE OXFORD INDIA PAPER EDITION, 3s. 6d. net 
and 2s. 6d. net per vol. 

THE HALF-CROWN EDITION. 2s. 6d. per vol. 

THE FIRESIDE EDITION. 2s. net and 1s. 6d. net per vol. 

THE SHILLING EDITION, 1s. per vol. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


During the year 1903 the sales of CARLYLE’S Works have far 
exceeded the sales of any year for avery long time past. CARLYLE 
is clearly on the eve of a great return to popular esteem and interest. 
Send to CHAPMAN and HALL for their List of COPYRIGHT 
EDITIONS OF CARLYLE, including the immensely successful 


EDINBURGH EDITION, 


the only Thin-Paper Edition of CARLYLE in ewistence at 2x. 6d. 
net pér volume in leather, and 28, net in cloth. This Edition can also 
be had in cases complete for presents. Samples will be shown by any 
Bookseller, or to any caller at the Publishers’ offices. 


ATTRACTIVE AND SEASONABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE REAL DICKENS LAND. With an 


Outline of Charles Dickens's Life. By H. SsowpeN Warp and CATHARINE 
W. B. Warp, Authors of ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Town and Times.” With a 
Steel-plate Portrait of Dickens, three Photogravures, nearly 300 Full- 
page and other Illustrations, crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE CARLYLE COUNTRY. With a Study 
of Carlyle’s Life. By J. M. Stoan. With a Photogravure of the 
Whistler Portrait of Carlyle, two other Photogravures, and about 100 
Portraits, Full-page and other Illustrations, crown 4to, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE FIELDS OF FRANCE. By Madame 


Mary Ductavux (A. Mary F. Robinson). Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 





FOR ALL INTELLIGENT MEN. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS, 
Mr. H. G. WELLS’S Universally Discussed Book. 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING. By H. G. 
Wetts, Author of ‘‘ Anticipations,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
SECOND EDITION. 
Dr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE’S New Book, 


MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. A 


Study of the Results of Scientific Research in Relation to the Unity or 
Plurality of Worlds, By Aurrep Russet Wattace, LL.D., D.C.L., 
¥.B.S., Author of ‘‘ Natural Selection,” ‘‘ Darwinism,” &. With Diagrams, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FOR ALL INTELLIGENT WOMEN, 


THE WOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by ETHEL M. M. McKENNA. 

In 6 vols., with numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. net per vol. 
Send to the Publishers for their Illustrated Prospectus of this 
charming and instructive series of books. All sie volumes are now 
ready, and can alsv be had in a walnut bookcase for presents. 





FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 
THE GUN: AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By 


Henry Suarp, Author of * Practical Wildfowling.” With 13 Full-page 
Illustrations aud upwards of 30 Illustrations in the Text by HERBERT 
Suarrp. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 





. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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GIFT-BOOKS DE LUXE. 


THE WORK OF JOHN §&, 


SARGENT, R.A. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 


With 62 superb Plates, £6 6s, net. Also two Editions de Luxe, of which 
very few copies remain. 


REMBRANDT: his life, his Work, and his Time. 
By Emite Micuxet. Translated by Fiorence Stumonps. With 326 
Tilustrations ~~ \geaaeeanioaaes Colour, and Half-tone. Cheaper Edition. 
1 vol., £1 1s, ne 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. By Austin Dosson. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by Sir WaLtEer 
= — With 7’) Plates in Photegravure and Facsimile, imperial 4to, 

5s. net. 


SIR HENRY RAEBURN. By Sir Warr 


ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Ireland. With an Intro- 
duction by BR. A. M. Stevenson, and a Biographical and Descriptive 
Catalogue by J. L. Caw, Curator of the National Portrait Gallery of 
Scotland. ith 68 ago he in Photogravure and 2 in Lithographic 
Facsimile, imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By Sir Watrzr 


AnmstTnone, With 70 Photogravures and 6 Lithographs in Colour, 
imperial 4to, £5 5a. net. 


RUBENS: his Life, his Work, and his Time. 
fuite Micnet, With 40 Coloured Plates, 40 Photogravures, and 
Text Illustrations, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net, 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: Artist, Thinker, and 
Man of Science. By Everns Mintz. With 48 Plates and 252 Text Ilus- 
trations, in 2 vols., £2 2s. net. 

By 


PINTORICCHIO: his Life, Work, and Time. 
Coprapo Ricci. With 15 Plates in Colour, 6 in Pho’ vure, and many 
Full-page and Text Illustrations, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. 


CORREGGIO: his Life, his Friends, and his Time. 
By Corrapo Riccr. With 16 Photogravure Plates, 21 Full-page Plates in 
Tint, and 190 J)lustrations in the Text, imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


TWELVE GREAT TYPES OF 
A CENTURY’S ROMANCE IN FRANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, LL.D. With Portrait Notes by OCTAVE 


UZANNE, and richly Illustrated by Eminent French Artists. Translated 


and Furnished with Critical Introductions by Well-known Men of Letters. 
Set of 12 vols., £4 4s, net, or 7s. 6d. net each. Write for free Illustrated 
Prospectus, 


“TO USE MISFORTUNE AS ADVERTISEMENT.” 


Mr. HEINEMANN regrets to announce that the two volumes completing 
the Great Illustrated Work, ENGLISH LITERATURE, by RICHARD 
GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., and EDMUND GOSSE. M.A., LL.D., cannot be 
ready for delivery as he had hoped before CHRISTMAS DAY. 


He is, however, glad to promise to the increasing number of applicants 
desirous of obtaining the beautiful book for Chistmas Presents that Vols. L 
and III, can be delivered at once, and Vols. IT, and IV. on December 29th, 


THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


will be completed on December 29th by the addition of Vols. II. and IV. 
This richly illustrated reeord by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D., and 
EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D., is contained in 4 vols. 
Price £3 net per set; or £4 4s. net per set half bound. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


‘*INCREASE OF APPETITE GROWS BY WHAT 
; IT FEEDS ON.” 


Those already in possession of Vols. I. and III., and who are showing such 
impatience to get the completed work, will find the possession of Vols. II. 
and IV. even sweeter than anticipation. 


Early application is requested in view of the great demand, 


By 
272 


PIQUANT CHRISTMAS FARE. 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE RELENTLESS CITY. 

THE STORY OF SUSAN. 

THE JEWEL OF SEVEN STARS. 
THE MASTERFOLK. 

THE EVIL EYE. 

THE ONE WOMAN. 

THE CALL OF THE WILD. 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 


BOOKS FOR JUVENILES. 


GODFREY MARTEN, SCHOOLBOY. By CuHar.es TuRLEy. 
Tilustrated by Gordon Browne. 5s. 

DENSLOW’S NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 
Colour. 5s. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans CurisTIAN ANDERSEN. Illustrated 
by Hans Tegner. 20s. net; or in 2 vols., 10s. net each. 


E. F. BENSON 

Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 
BraM STOKER 
HALDANE MACFALL 
DANIEL WooDROFFE 
T. Dixon, jun. 

Jack LonDON 

Frank DANBY 


Illustrated in 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W,C. 





a 


GEORGE ALLEN’S List 
FROM A WOMAN’S NOTE Boog 


Studies in Modern Girlhood by Mrs. E, T. Coox, Auth “ 
Book.’” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. P ba The arlde' 


THE GARDEN DIARY. With Py.. 


face by G. A. B. Dewar, Gardening Directions for each Month b 
Kinastey, and Frontispiece in Colour by Mrs. ALLINGHAM, Pott Rosy 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather limp, 3s. 6d. net. (Just or 


THE PEDAGOGUE AT PLAY. 
G. M. A. Hewert, Author of **The Open-Air Boy.” With 12 Fut. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 308 pages, 6s, me 


ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Hewett has the gift of style that i 
true literary flavour to whatever comes from his pen.” satiinietaines *mparts the 


IN RUSSIAN TURKESTAN. 3, 


AnwetTe M. B. Meaxin. With 16 Full- Tilustrations and 
Route. Crown 8vo, 334 pages, 7s. 6d. net. Map ot the 


ATHENZUM.—“ A bright volume...... Well illustrated by photographs, and 


much to be commended.” 
By E. L. Haverrietp 


THE SQUIRE. 
Author of **Badmanstow.” Crown 8vo, 392 pages, cloth, 6s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“‘ It is in the delineation of character, in the presenta. 
tion of country ‘atmosphere,’ that Miss Haverfield is most strikingly successful,” 


HORSES, GUNS, AND DOGS. By 


J. Orno Pacet, G. A. B. Dewar, A. B. Portman, and A. INNES Suayp 
With 14 Headings and Tailpieces and 4 Full-page Illustrations in Colour 
by G. A. Forurreitt. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Designed 
Cover, 6s. 
TO-DAY.—* Beautifully written, admirably illustrated, this book is just what 
it should be.” 


THE OPEN-AIR BOY. By GMA. 


Hewett, M.A., of Winchester College. With 39 Illustrations by Morris 
Wituiams, and 4 in Colour by T. B. Stoner. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
Designed Cover, 6s. [Third Edstion now ready 


THE ANIMAL GAME BOOK. With 


15 Illustrations and Description of each Game, by Harry Rovuntrgg, 
Crown 4to, Cover in Colours, 3s. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—"‘ Hearty praise may be accorded to this book....... The drawings 
are immensely clever.” 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTAN 


AND ISEULT. Rendered into English by H. Bettoc. With 150 Illustra, 
tions in Colour by Ropert Eneets. Limited to 250 copies, paper 
cover, £5 5s. net. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ The quiet charm and subtlety of these drawings 
are infinitely preferable to the more garish effects which are commonly produced 
in colour engravings...... most sumptuous and beautiful book, most suitable 
for a handsome gift, and most desirable to possess.” 


WORKS BY MAURICE MAETERLINGK, 


Translated by ALFRED SUTRO. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Designed Covers, gilt top, 5s. per vol. net. 


THE TREASURE of the HUMBLE, 


With an Introduction by A. B. WaLKLsy. [Fourth Edition, 


WISDOM AND DESTINY. criira tiition, 
THE LIFE OF THE BEE. [Sixth Edition, 
THE BURIED TEMPLE. 


THOUGHTS from MAETERLINCK 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


“THE LIBRARY EDITION.” 


EDITED, WITH ADDITIONS, FROM THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
BY 


E. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. 


In about 32 Volumes, issued in Chronological Order. 


Large medium 8vo, Holliston cloth, 
21s. each net. 


The Edition for Sale throughout the World is limited to 2,000 Copies. 


Not sold separately. 


Each Volume contains a Preface givins a Biographical and Biblio- 
aphical Account of the several Works, together with Selections 
rom the Author’s Diaries and Correspondence relating to them. 


Vol. 1X., Just Out. 


THE STONES OF VENICE, Vol. I., 1851. 


582 pages, with 27 Plates (4 in Colour), and 4 Facsimiles, 





London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road, 
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THE CHRISTMAS GIFT PAR EXCELLENCE! 


A SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“GREAT MASTERS” 


CONSISTING OF 
100 MAGNIFICENT PLATES, 15in. by 20 in. 


Beautiful and typical Specimens of the Works of the Great Painters, from 1400 to 1800, reproduced by a process 
which is both the newest and the highest form of perfection in reproduction yet attained. 


A PERMANENT RECORD OF THE FOUR GREAT 
CENTURIES OF ART AND ARTISTS, 


AND A COLLECTION OF BOTH EDUCATIONAL 
AND DECORATIVE VALUE. 


Published in Twenty-five Portfolio Parts, each containing Four Pictures with accompanying Letterpress, on 


loose sheets, Edited by 
SIR MARTIN CONWAY, 
Slade Professor of Art at the University of Cambridge. 








The Entire Series, together with a handsome and SPECIALLY DESIGNED PoRTFOLIO to hold conveniently all the 
Parts, will be supplied to 


SUBSCRIBERS PAYING IN ADVANCE FOR 
FIVE POUNDS NET. 


Upon receipt of remittance the First Four Parts will be sent at once, and Portfolio immediately it is ready, the 
remaining parts being forwarded as published at fortnightly intervals. 


As this Special Subscription Price means only One Shilling per Plate, it cannot tov strongly be pointed out 
that these magnificent Pictures compare rather with the One and Two Guinea Engravings of the Art Stores 
than with the Prints sold at a few shillings each. 

The orders from the Continent alone—for every plate is produced in England, though “GREAT MASTERS ” 
is being published concurrently in the different art-loving countries of Europe—are enormous, and it is only by such 
an immense co-operative publication that it is possible to offer it at such a very low price. 


The size of the Pictures, which are uniformly 15 in. by 20 in., is also larger than usual in publications of 
this class, and makes them eminently suitable for framing. 


“GREAT MASTERS” 


The subjects of the Plates make the Collection unique in its Varied and Representative Character. Those 
who love the Portraits for which the Old Masters are celebrated will find abundant opportunity for admiration ; 
those who are charmed with the unsurpassed Religious Paintings of these Early Centuries will be delighted 
with the exquisite Reproductions. Rural Scenery and Town Life, as depicted by the Old Masters, find repre- 
sentation in this Collection. World-famous Pictures are reproduced with a fidelity hitherto unknown, lending 
new interest to and greater appreciation of their beauty ; while a special effort has been successfully made to obtain 
access to Private Collections, so that a large number of Great Masters’ Paintings not hitherto generally known 
or engraved will be included. 


Such a Gallery of Art—for each Picture is itself a work of Art—should 


find a place in every refined home where Art is loved for its beauty, and 
where its educational and elevating influences are appreciated. 





RO DENG i acsccascauscvcucnwacerevarcetscticuaruaeeen Bookseller, 


POPP eee eee rere rr errr rrr rere reer ree) 


Or to Mr. WM. HEINEMANN, 20 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


Enclosed find £5 Subscription to “GREAT MASTERS.” 
Please send First Four Parts and- Portfolio at once, and the 


Subscriptions may be given to 


any Bookseller or Bookstall, or —" Twenty-one Parts as published, to the following 
adaaress. 

; 2 = ERMC 2500: <ucsvceccssxsccicevceateetececeniduasuatiaas saat reeria 

sent direct to the Publisher. aR SEAM 

Acknowledge: receipts tiie. 3.456000 BE aziansvannasicecdeteaea 


BG: 8 id, iaeaeattaseearcanaerateieicacaadeeteiecesecte samen 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE'S LIST. 





FIRST EDITION ENTIRELY EXHAUSTED. 


SECOND EDITION NOW REApy, 


Lord Wolseley’s Book: 
THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 


By Field-Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.M.G. 


2 vols., 


32s. net. 





A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL ART BOOK. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION: the Sixties. 


By the late Giterson WuitTE. New Edition, limited to 350 copies, demy 
4to, with 120 Woodcuts and 6 Photogravure Illustrations, full buckram, 
gilt, 31s. 6d. net, 


CANADA in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By A. G. Braptey, Author of ‘‘ Wolfe” and “ The Fight with France for 
North America.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 16s, net. 


“His work is of quite exceptional value. For it shows intimate knowledge, 
great experience, and that sane and level temper of mind which sees men and 
things clearly and fairly and justly.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE ENGINEER IN SOUTH AFRICA. A 


Review of the Industrial Situation. By Srarrorp Ransome, M.I.C.E. 
Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


**TInstructive, timely, shrewd in observation, and full of the soundest in- 
formation and opinion. Mr. Ransome’s book could hardly be improved.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 
NEXT WEEK.—A NEW EDITION. 


A PATRICK’S DAY HUNT. By Marrin 


Ross and E, &. Somervitte. Oblong 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations, 6s. 





OLD CAPE COLONY: a Chronicle of it 


Men and Houses. By Mrs. A. P. Trotter. With about 100 Ilustratio; 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ney 
“Her pen-and-ink drawings of Cape scenes and buildings are admirayy 
clear ; her agreeable text is copious in accounts of the more or less ‘ arbit; 4 
ents’ who settled in the Cape in the service of the famous old Dutch East 
ndia, Company.’”—Standard, 


BY THAMES AND COTSWOLD. By the 


Rey. W. H. Hurron, D.D., Author of “‘ The Bampton Lectures, 1902 ” bo, 

With about 100 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. ies 

** His knowledge of the secluded and delightful region of which he writes ig 

minute and enthusiastic, and he knows how to blend historical and antiquarian 

lore with descriptions of scenic and architectural beauties in a fashion to 
delight the reader perpetually.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE TOMBS OF THE POPES. Translated 


from the German of Gregorovius, with a Memoir, by R. W. Seton Warsox 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. - 


AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 


REUBEN, AND OTHER POEMS. ByB.E, 


Bavucuan, Author of ‘‘ Verses.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“This is that rare thing—a book of poems that needed printing, It ig a 
remarkable little book ; it has freshness, it has clearness, it has strength.” 
—Academy, 
“The wholesome vigour, the fearlessness, the strenuous optimism, pen 
her poems.”—Spectator. 





a 


“A novelty in fairy books.”—PALt MALL GAzETTE. 


THE JAPANESE FAIRY BOOK. 


With 4 exquisite Plates reproduced in Colour, and over 60 Illustrations by Native Artists, fcap. 4to, 6s. net, 
“ Admirably embellished with coloured plates...... a very attractive publication.”’—Field. 


‘A pleasant variant on the old delightful themes. 


Will please many youngsters and grown-ups this Christmas.”—Outlook. 





SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
A STORY OF VILLAGE LIFE. 


TURNPIKE TRAVELLERS. By Exteanor 


G. Haypen, Author of ‘From a Thatched Cottage ” and ‘‘ Travels Round 


Our Village.” 
THE SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM 


COME. By Joun Fox. [Second Edition. 
“C, K.S.,” in the Sphere, says:—‘* A book to read. I heartily recommend 
*The Little Shepherd’ as one of the best novels of the year.” 


MY POOR RELATIONS. By Maarten 


Maartens. Stories of Dutch Peasant Life by the Author of ‘‘An Old 
Maid’s Love,” ‘‘Her Memory,” ‘‘God’s Fool,” &ec. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By Uya L. 


SitperRaD, Author of “The Success of Mark Wyngate,” ‘“ Princess 
Puck,” &c. 
“ A strong story......‘ Petronilla’ claims and holds the reader’s keenest sym- 





UNFORESEEN TENDENCIES OF DEMO- 


CRACY. By Epwin Lavrence GopKIN. New Edition. 6s. net. 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. Selected and 


Arranged by Harotp E. Butter. Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By Prof. Wittiau 


James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University. Fourth Edition, 
2s. 6d. 


LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Illustrated by ANNING BELL. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOME FRUITS OF SOLITUDE. By Wittiau 





pathy throughout the story, and, best tribute to an author's ability, will be Pern. With Frontispiece. Introduction by Epmunp Gossez, 16mo, 
remembered after the book is laid aside.’’"—Saturday Review. cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
CONSTABLE’S ROYAL STORY BOOKS. 
Edited by G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE KING'S STORY BOOK. Illustrated by THE PRINCE'S STORY BOOK. Illustrated 
ARRISON MILLER. y H. S. Banks. 
THE QUEEN’S STORY BOOK. Illustrated|] THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. Illus- 
by W. H. Rozinson. trated by HeLEN SrrattTon. 


Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature in illustration of the Reigns of the English Monarchs from the 
Conquest to Queen Victoria. 





THE WORKS OF G 


EORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION. 
17 vols., red cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. per vol.; or full leather, 3s, 6d. net. 


POEMS. 2 vols. 
THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. | VITTORIA 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 

THE EGOIST. 

DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
EVAN HARRINGTON. 


M : 
RHODA FLEMING. 


SANDRA BELLONI. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICH- 


LORD ORMONT AND HIS AMINTA. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. 

THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS. 

SHORT STORIES. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
LIBRARY EDITION 


Complete in 18 crown 8vo volumes, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each. Novels, in 15 volumes as above; An Essay on Comedy, in 
h 


OF THE WORKS. 


1 volume 


without Frontispiece ; Poems, complete in 2 volumes. Sold separately. Cloth gilt, 6s. each. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


The Third Volume. 





DSOOSOSOSOO® eeoeoe 





THE EXPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Rev. Professor James Denney. 2/6 


Edited by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D., Vol. Ill. ready 
on Monday, containing— 


THE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 


By the Very Rev. Dean BERNARD, D.D. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. By the 


Rev. FREDERICK RENDALL, M.A. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By the 


Rev. Principal SALMOND, D.D. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. By the 


Rev. H. A. A. KENNEDY, D.Sc. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. By 


Professor A. S. PEAKE, M.A. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


VOLUME I., FIFTH THOUSAND, 880 pages, containing :—St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke. By the Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, 
D.D.—St. John. By the Rev. Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 


VOLUME II, FOURTH THOUSAND, 954 pages, containing :—The 
Acts of the Apostles. By the Rev. Professor R. J. Knowiine, D.D.— 
The Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. Professor James Denney, 
D.D.—The First Epistle to the Corinthians, By the Rev. Professor 
G. G. Finpiay, D.D. 


The price of each volume is 28s. ‘Volumes I. and II. may still be had 
at subscription price, viz., 30s. Those who have subscribed for 
Volumes I, and II. may obtain Volume III. on payment of 15s. 





Rev. R. J. Campbell. 6/- 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE MODERN MIND. 
By the Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. This is a supplementary 
volume to Dr. Denney’s great work, ‘‘ The Death of Christ” (now in its 
Fourth Edition, 6s.) 





Dr, Alex. Maclaren. 5/- 


CITY TEMPLE SERMONS. By the Rev. R. J. Camp- 
BELL, M.A. Second Edition nearly exhausted. Third Edition in the 
press. 





Dr. George Matheson. 6/- 


LAST SHEAVES. By the Rev. Atex. MacLaren. 
D.D., Litt.D. 

“The sermons are as fresh, as vigorous, and as illuminating as any 
that have come from Dr. Maclaren’s pen during his long career as one 
of the greatest and most popular preachers of the age.”—Scotsman. 





Rev. Hugh Black. 2/6 


THE REPRESENTATIVE MEN OF THE BIBLE. 
Sevond Series—Ishmael to Daniel. By the Rev.G. MATHESON, D.D., 
LL.D. (First Series—Adam to Job, Sixth Thousand, 6s.) 

“Vivid and interesting portrayals...... The non-critical Bible-reader will 
find much to interest him or her in these well-realised studies of human 
types for religious minds.” —Spectator. 

“‘The moral insight and spiritual beauty of these short studies of men 
who represent the religious life in all its activities and moods are, to 
say the least, remarkable.”—Standard, 





Dr. Campbell Morgan. 7/6 


WORK. By the Rev. Huey Buacx, M.A. 
Second Edition. 
“Every sentence contains a thought, and is a step in the march of the 
teacher. Here is nothing high-flown, nothing irrelevant. I do not 
know a better book for young men.” 
—Ctaupius CLEaR, in the British Weekly. 





THE CRISES OF THE CHRIST. By the Rey. 
G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. Second Edition nearly ready. 
This book promises to be one of the most important religious works of 
the year. It is indeed a work which no preacher can afford to neglect, 





Dr. R. J. Drummond. 5/- 
FAITH’S PERPLEXITIES. By the Rey. Rozertr 
J. DRUMMOND, D.D. 
“A lucid and intelligent work.” —Times. 

Rev. G. H.. Morrison. 5/- 








SUN-RISE. Addresses from a City Pulpit. By the 
Rev. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., Glasgow. 

“Mr. Morrison is a preacher born and made...... He has a literary 
gift, and a wide knowledge of literature ; and through all he breathes 
an Evangelical fervour.”—British Weekly. 


Mrs. Pickering. net 16/- 
MEMOIRS OF ANNA MARIA WILHELMINA 


PICKERING. Edited by her Son, SPENCER PICKERING, F.R.S. 
Together with Extracts from the Journals of her Father, JOHN 
SPENCER STANHOPE, describing his Travels on the Continent, and 
his Imprisonment under Napoleon. With gril es Portraits: 
Mrs. Pickering was the daughter of John Spencer Stanhope, and 
her mother was the daughter of the famous Thomas Coke, afterwards 
Earl of Leicester. No book published for many years is so rich in 
valuable anecdote and pleasant gossip concerning people of whom the 
world likes to know something. Such a book is just the thing to get 
at the nearest library. It will keep you entertained for hours. 


Dr. Robinson Souttar. 12/- 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ANCIENT PEOPLES. By 
ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. A. H. SAYCE, M.A., D.D., Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
With Maps. 

“The annals of ten ancient peoples during four millenniums, as here 
compressed into seven hundred pages of small pica, testify to our 
author’s scholarship, to his possession of the rare gift of picturesque 
narrative power, and to his absolute freedom from the influence of the 
overlord whose ghost still dominates the majority of our historians,— 
we mean Dr. Dryasdust.”—Spectator. 


Rev. J. S. Carroll. net 7/6 
EXILES OF ETERNITY: an Exposition of Dante’s 


Inferno. By the Rev. J.S. CARROLL, M.A. 

There may seem to be some apology necessary for adding to the vast 
volume of Dante literature. It is true that there is no lack of Essays on 
isolated points, general Introductions and detailed Commentaries; but 
of simple and popular Exposition of the ‘‘ Commedia,” canto by canto, 
there exists very little in our language. To present such an exposition, 
bringing out the general bearing and scope of Dante’s ethical teaching, 
is the chief purpose of this volume. 











Henry Ward Beecher. 7/6 
THE LIFE OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. By 
the Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. [Nearly ready. 

Helen Keller. 7/6 





THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By Heven Ketter. 
Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 

** Miss Keller’s autobiography, well-written and full of practical interest 
on all sides of life, literary, artistic, and social, records an extraordinary 
victory over physical disabilities.”—Times. 


The Start in Life Series. each 3/6 
1. JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION. By Arruur 


LAWRENCE. With a Chapter by ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH, 
Editor of the Daily Mail, and a Preface by W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
Editor of the British Weekly. 


2. AGUIDE TO THE LEGAL PROFESSION. By 


a LAWYER. 


3. A GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE. By Joun 


GIBSON, M.A, 








Rev. Dinsdale T. Young. 3/6 
THE CRIMSON BOOK. By the Rev. DinspaLe 
T. YOUNG. 


*‘These sermons are full of life and movement, and have a note of 

modernity about them which will commend them to a wider class of 

readers than those whose views they so forcibly and fervently express.” 
—Scotsman. 


Dr. J. R. Miller. 3/6 
THE LESSON OF LOVE. A New Volume of the 


** Silent Times Series.” By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE FACE OF THE MASTER. 1/- 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. Christmas Booklet. Tlustrated. 


‘‘ With his fine religious sense, Dr. Miller is always manly, buoyant, 
and hope-inspiring. All his books are thoughtful and practical, all 
possess one characteristic—very precious to busy Christians—a holy 
calm as refreshing as it is beautiful.” 





Rev. H. Elvet Lewis. 3/6 
BY THE RIVER CHEBAR. Some applications of 


Ezekiel’s Vision. By the Rev. H. ELVET LEWIS. 
“This wondrous book. Its intrinsic value cannot be measured by 
pence.” —Methodist Recorder. 





Dr. James Wells. 3/6 
CHRIST IN THE PRESENT AGE. By the Réyv. 





JAMES WELLS, D.D., Glasgow. 
The Christian Defence Series. ’. 6d. 





ANTI-HAECKEL. An Exposure of Haeckel’s Views 
of Christianity. By FRIEDRICH LOOFS, Professor of Church 
History, Halle. Translated by the Rev. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phill, 
Edin. A Volume of “ The Christian Defence Series.” 











HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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OUT TO-DAY. 


Cc. J. CORNISH " 
FRANK T. BULLEN 2 
SIDNEY GOWING 29 
“T/AMIE INCONNUE” re 


“MAINTOP” 23 


“DALTON ” 99 


“YEOMAN” > 


world of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” 


Price 6d. only. 


Amongst the Contributors are such well-known Authors as 


ANDREW LANG who writes on Country House Ghosts 


BESIDES a host of others whose names are household words in the 


Beet 


Double Christmas Number 


OF 


A Christmas Shooting Party 
Christmas on the Deep 

My Christmas on a Seven Tonner 
The Ethics of Christmas Presents 


A Plea for the Old Red Rag 


(Being an Interview with the Ghost of Mr. Jorrocks) 
A Christmas Snipe Shoot 


Mr. Dooley on the Yeomanry 


Country Literature. 











Number that 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN'S” DOUBLE CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


is the First Christmas number that this old-established paper has ever issued. It is 


replete with the most charming Christmas Literature and Illustrations, and is a 


SHOULD BE KEPT. 










THE PRICE IS 6d. ONLY (unlike other Christmas Numbers), and it can be 
had of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or direct from 


The PUBLISHER, 


3 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, W.C. 
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SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL & COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


The WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 


in the NATIONAL GALLERY. Descriptive Text by THEODORE A. COOK, M.A., F.S.A, 
This Edition is limited to 1,200 Numbered Copies. 


Reproductions in Colour. 


post free on application. 


With 58 Facsimile 
Price £3 3s. net. A Prospectus sent 





NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 16s. net. 
THE 


a At >] 
Life of Daniel O’Connell. 
By MICHAEL MACDONAGH. | 
“Mr. Macdonagh has collected abundant material, 
some of it quite new ; has put it together with 
great skill ; aud has produced a narrative con- 
secutive, well balanced, and lucid; no one can 
read his book without feeling that he knows nearly 
all there is to be known about the greatest of Irish 
tribunes.”—7'. P.’s Weekly. 


NOW READY. Price 9s. 


’ 

The Handyman’s Book of 
TOOLS, MATERIALS, and PRO- 
CESSES EMPLOYED in WOOD- 
WORKING. Edited by PAUL N. 
HASLUCK. With upwards of 2,5vU 


Illustrations. ; 

“ As a practical treatise on handicraft in wood it 

{s not only the most exhaustive hitherto published, 
but it is in many respects unique.” —Field. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 2 vols., price 21s. 


Cassell’s Illustrated History 
of the BOER WAR. With upwards of 
500 Illustrations from Photographs and 
Original Drawings. 

This work is a fu'l, complete, and popularly 
written narrative of one of the greatest struggles 
of modern times. 


RECENT NOTABLE 
NOVELS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6s. 


Musk of Roses. By Mary L. 


Pendered. 

“The writer of ‘ Musk of Roses’ is to be congratu- 
lated upon a conspicuous success. ‘he novel is 
constructed on happy lines. ‘ Musk of Roses’ is a 
cleverly written novel, conceived on lines that are 
at once fresh,healthy,and invigorating.” —Scotsman. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Price 6s. 


The Adventures of Harry 
Revel. By A. 'T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
“Of this book it is difficult to speak without an 
enthusiasm that might be exaggerated...... It has a 
fragrance and aroma which we can only find in ‘Q.’ 
at his best.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


TWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. Price 3s. 6d. 


A Flame of Fire. By 
JOSEPH HOCKING. 
“Mr. Hocking keeps the story rattling along in 
exhilarating fashion. His heroes are as dashing as 
Dumas’ three musketeers.""—Christian World. 


FIFTH IMPRESSION. Price 6s. 


Under the Iron Flail. By 
JOHN OXENHAM. 

“Superlatively brilliant and realistic descriptions 
of war, both before and behind the scenes—descrip- 
tions which give their author a distinctive place of 
his own.”—Graphic, 


POPULAR EDITION. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Little Minister. By 


J. M. BARRIE. With 8 Illustrations 
by W. Ho ue, R.S.A. 








GIFT BOOKS. 
NEW WORK BY R. KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
NOW READY. Price 10s. 6d. 


Wild Nature’s Ways. By 
R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., Author of 
‘““With Nature and a Camera,” &c. 
With Rembrandt Frontispiece and 200 
Illustrations and Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by Cherry and 
Richard Kearton. 

“Mr. Kearton’s ‘ Wild Nature’s Ways’ isa mine 
of marvels, and more fascinating than any 
romance.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


COMPLETION OF A GREAT PICTORIAL 
WORK. 


The Nation’s Pictures. A 


Selection from the Finest Modern 
Paintings in the Publie Picture Gal- 
leries of Great Britain, reproduced in 
Colour, Complete in 4 vols., each con- 
taining 48 large Pictures appropriately 
mounted, accompanied by descriptive 
Text. Cloth, price 12s. each; half- 
leather, 15s. each. 

“The reproductions in each case are very success- 
ful; brilliant in colour, the fine shades are brought 
out, and the entire effect a faithful reflection of the 
original picture.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Nature’s Riddles ; 
BATTLE of the BEASTS. By W. H. 
SHEPHEARD - WALWYN, M.A., 
F.ZS., F.E.S. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and a remarkable Series of Illus- 
trations from Original and Unique 
Photographs of special interest to 
Naturalists. 

‘Deals in a charming manner with the wonderful 
equipoi-e of Nature. A great many fascinating 
problems are solved.”—Daily Express. 


Price 6s. 


or, The 


NOW READY. 


9 e 
Cassell’s Popular Science. 
Edited by ALEXANDER S. GALT. 
With 12 Coloured Plates and Numerous 
Illustrations. 

“The title of this book scarcely conveys to the 
reader an idea of the exceeding interest of the 
subject-matter. Upon many subject; that are 
familiar to all, but about which ordinary persons 
know but little, clear light is shown.” —¥teld, 


POCKET EDITIONS. 
Kidnapped. By R. L. Steven- 


son. With Frontispiece. Cloth, price 
2s. net ; leather, 3s. net, 


Catriona. By R. L. Stevenson 
With Frontispiece. Cloth, price 2s, 
net ; leather, 3s. net. 

** Messrs. Cassell’s pocket editions of Stevenson 
are delightful, the form being both choice and con- 
venient.” —Athenceum. 


Price 12s. 





BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 
The Child “ Wonderful.” A 


Story told in Six Talks. Written and 
Illustrated by W. S. STACEY. With 
9 Coloured Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


Little Folks Christmas 
Volume. With 6 Full-page Plates and 
numerous [i lustrations. Picture 


boards, price 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. 


India: Our Eastern Empire. 
By PHILIP GIBBS. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and numerous _ Illustrations. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


Australasia : The Britains of 
the South. By PHILIP GIBBS. With 
4 Coloured Plates and numerous I)lus- 
trations. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Greek Heroes. Stories 
translated from Niebuhr, with 
Additions. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
numerous [llustrations. Cloth limp, 6d.; 
or bound in cloth, gilt top, Is. 


b 
Cassell’s Book of Sports 
and Pastimes. Describing more than 
600 Outdoor and Indoor Games and 
Amusements, and containing nearly 
1,000 Illustrations. New and Revised 
Edition. Price 3s. 6d. 


Quackles, Junior. With 
4 Coloured Plates and other I]lustra- 
tions by HARRY ROUNTREE. Written 
by S. H. HAMER. Picture boards, 
price 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


The Foolish Fox. With 


4 Coloured Plates and numerous IIlus- 
trations. Picture boards, price 1s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 2s. 


The Little Folks’ Song Book. 


Containing 13 Songs, set to Music and 
4 Coloured Plates. Price 2s. 6d. 


Fairy Tales from Far and 
Near. Retold by “Q.” (A. T. Quiller- 
Couch). Illustrated, price Is. 3d. 


The Little Folks’ Plays. 


Each Volume consists of 48 pages, and 
contains 2 Coloured Plates. ‘Three 
Books, price 6d. net each. 


Cassell’s Book of Indoor 
Amusements, Card Cames, and Fire- 
vide Fun. New Edition. Price 2s. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


A HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of the OLD FRENCH FAIJENCE. 


By M. L. SOLON. 


Edited by W. BurTON. 


is limited to 1,200 Copies. Price 30s. net. 


With 24 Flates in Colour, and 48 Black-and-White Plates. 


This Edition 





A LIST of CASSELL &.COMPANY’S PRESENTATION VOLUMES will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London; and all Booksellers, 
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ROUTLEDGE’S NEW XMAS BOOks, 





A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS OR WEDDING PRESENT. 


THE WORKS OF GOETHE & SCHILLER (translated), 


WITH THE Lives 


by G. H. LEWES and H. DUNTZER (by arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., and Messrs. Macmillan & Co Ltd 
s 7) 


respectively). Edited by N. H. DOLE. 24 vols. 8vo, superbly Illustrated by 125 Photogravures on Japan paper, and handgo; 
bound in buckram, with Morocco labels and gilt tops. A Limited Edition (200 sets), £10 16s. net. 
(See separate Prospectus. ) 


SCHILLER, 10 vols., £4 10s. net. 


mely 


GOETHE, 14 vols, £6 6s, net; 
’ 








A permanently valuable Gift-Book. 


EMERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
PROSE AND VERSE. 


The SOVEREIGN EMERSON (copyright), on Inpra Paver, 4,078 pp., in 
clear bold type, with invaluable Collective Index and Index of Quotations 
(81 pp.) by Professors J. A. Woops and J. E. Casor. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt tops, £1 net; or olive lambskin, gilt, with silk register, 
£1 5s. net. 

“A singularly beautiful edition. The only edition of Emerson now in the 
market to which one may give unstinted praise.”—Sphere. ‘‘ This edition of 
all the prose and poetry of Emerson will fill 1 yawning gap on the shelves of 
many & lover of good books.’’—Morning Post, 


IN 


This work forms 4 volumes of the new AUTOGRAPH 
CLASSICS, a collection of works of standard reputation, care- 
Sully printed on India paper, and uniformly bound in olive green 
lambskin, gilt, with silk register, Three other volumes have just 
appeared :— 


THE DIVINE COMEDY. By Danre. 


H. W. LoneretLow. 768 pp., 5s. net. 


FESTUS. By P. J. Barry. 


the Author, 5s. net. 


1,001 GEMS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 


Cartes Mackay. 634 pp., 5s. net. 


THE BROADWAY BOOKLETS. 


A series of charmingly produced gems of literature, printed by Messrs. T. and 
A. Constable, of Edinburgh, and Illustrated with Full-page Plates by Miss JESSIE 
M. KING. Each 6d. ; or in neat cardboard boxes, 3 vols. in a bow, as below, 1s. 6d. 


TENNYSON’S Elaine. Gd. FITZGERALD’S Omar 


Translated by 
798 pp., with a Portrait of 
Edited by 


TENNYSON’S Guinevere. Khayyam. 6d. 
6d. BoX | ROSSETTI’S Blessed Box 
TENNYSON’S Morte | 1s, 6d. Damozel. 6d. ( 4.. gq, 


d’ Arthur, with Extract 


The Spirit of Mischief: 
from MALORY. 6d. 


f 
Poems of Childhood. 6d. 


The Art Juvenile of the Season. 


LITTLEDOM CASTLE. By Mrs. M. H. 


SPIELMANN, with Coloured Frontispiece by Hug Tuomson, and many 
Tilustrations by that artist, Harry Furniss, HENRIETTA RoONNER, the late 
Put May (in a style not usually associated with his name), the late KaTE 
GREENAWAY, by Rosie Pitman, Jessre M. Kine, and A. Rackuam. 
Square crown 8vo, richly bound, gilt edges, 5s. [Second Edition ready, 
** A volume of fairy stories which every child will find fascinating.”—World. 
“The book runs its way through the enchanted realm of fairyland without a 
dull or weary pause; and the illustrations—so important in a kook of fairy- 
stories—are as delightful.”—Graphic. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Wallypug of Why.” 


ABSURD DITTIES. By G. E. Farrow, 


‘Author of “The Wallypug of Why,” &c., with Pictorial Absurdities by 
Joun Hassatt, Illustrator of “ The Wallypug of Why.” Square crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

“An ideal Christmas book.”—Glasgow Herald. “They are exquisitely 
absurd, and really clever and laughter-provoking ; and the mirth will be greatly 
assisted by the appropriately comic illustrations.”—Scotsman. ‘Full of 
rollicking humour. It will add considerably to the gaiety of many a fireside.” 
—Truth. 


A New 6d. Shakespeare in 40 vols. 


THE ARIEL SHAKESPEARE.  Excellently 


printed by Messrs. Ballantyne, and Co., in large clear type, with Howarp’s 
OvurLtInE ILLUSTRATIONS in each volume. 40 vols. (one Play in each 
volume; Vol. XXXVIII., Venus and Adonis; Vol. XXXIX., Sonnets ; 
Vol. XL., Glossary and Index of Characters). Neatly bound in leatherette, 
each vol, 6d. 


Two Books for Nature-Lovers. 


1. HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By 


Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A. New Edition (1903), thoroughly Revised and 
Extended by several new Species and new Plates, 6 vols., super royal 8vo, 
with 400 Plates painted by hand, 90s. net. 
“Tt isa work which every lover of nature, every one who wishes to become 
intimately acquainted with the feathered tribes of our land, ought by all 
means to possess himself of.” —Naturalist. 


2. NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. 


By Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A. 6th Edition by Dr. W. E. Krrpy. 4 vols, 
super royal 8vo, with 132 hand-painted Plates (1,933 specimens), 63s. net. 
Accurately delineating every known species, with the English and scientific 
names, accompanied by full descriptions, date of appearance, list of the locali- 
ties, their food, and other features of their habits and modes of existence, &c, 


A Charming Book for Children. 


THE VOICE OF THE RIVER: a Dartmoor 


Story. By Otrve KaTuanine Parr. With 10 Full-page Illustrations by 
FE. J; WHEELER. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


TOM BROWN SERIES, 


A New Series of Boys’ Books, dealing with Scuoot Lire rm 11g Vartovg 
Aspects. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 320 to 444 pp. each; cloth extra, gil 
each 2s, 6d. inns 


- BARFORD BRIDGE. Rev. H. C. ApAms. 

BOYS OF BEECHWOOD. Mrs. E1uoarr. 

BOYS OF DORMITORY THREE. H. Barrow-Norra, 
BOYS OF WESTONBURY. Rev. H. C. Apams, 

-. DIGBY HEATHCOTE, W. H. G. Kryaston, 
EDGAR CLIFTON. CHar.orre ADAMS. 

- SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. Rev. H.C. Apams. 

- SCHOOLBOY HONOUR. Rev. H. C. ApAms. 

. TALES OF CHARLTON SCHOOL. Rev. H.C. Apaws, 
10. TALES OF NETHERCOURT. Rev. H.C. Apams, 

11. TALES OF WALTER’S SCHOOLDAYS. Rev. H.C. Apang, 
12. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS. Tom Hvucues. 

13. WHITE BRUNSWICKERS. Rev. H.C. ApAms. 

14. WINBOROUGH BOYS. Rev. H.C. ApAms. 


The Publishers believe that a large section of the public, who as boys delighted 
in the above books, will be glad to be enabled to purchase their old favourites for 
their own sons. The series is to be eatended at an early date, by way both of 
further reprints of Standard books and also of new books by living Authors, 
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MISS MANNING’S WORKS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, 
With Charming Illustrations by Joun Je.ticor and Hersert Rartoy, 


5 vols., cloth elegant, gilt tops, each 3s, 6d. 





THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE, 26 Illustrations, 
CHERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great Plague. 26 Illus. 


trations. 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL 
SS Milton), and the Sequel, DEBORAH’S DIARY, 


THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-SHOP: a Tale of the Last (18th) 


Century. 10 Illustrations. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE, CITIZEN AND 
CLOTHWORKER OF LONDON. 10 Illustrations. 


“In the front rank of the gift-books of the season is this beautiful and very 
cleverly illustrated reprint of works which have lasting claims to popularity,” 
—Sketch, 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE BOOKS OF 
LORD BRABOURNE (E.H. Knatchbull-Hugessen). 


Illustrated, each 2s. 6d., handsomely bound, 


CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. Illustrated by A. T. Exwes, 
UNCLE JOE’S STORIES. [Illustrated by E. Griser. 

OTHER STORIES. With 6 Plates by E. GRIsErT. 
FERDINAND’S ADVENTURE. 24 Plates by Ernest GRriseEt, 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. Illustrated by WM. Brunton, 
QUEER FOLK. Illustrated by S. E. WALLER. 

TALES AT TEA-TIME. Illustrated by Wm. Brunton. 


THE BOY’S OWN LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, each 3s, 6d. 
1. THE CUBAN TREASURE ISLAND. A Story of Adventure 
by Land and by Sea. By W. Patrick KetLy. With Plates by Ivor 
Synxs, 


2. A PRISONER OF THE GURKHAS. A Tale of the Nepal 
War. ByF.P.Grsson. With Plates by Ivor Symes, 
With 


3. THE YELLOW SATCHEL. By FreD WuisHaw. 


Plates by J. A. Symineton. 
An Excellent Book for Boys. ° 


TUBE, TRAIN, TRAM, AND CAR. By 


A. H. Beavan, With an Introduction by Luswetiyn Preece, M.1LE.E.. 
and 37 fine large Illustrations, 8vo, cloth gilt, és. 

Electric Railways—Metropolitan Inner Circle—Central London Electric 
Railway—Tubes—Electric Trams—Motor Cars—Electricity Applied to Naviga- 
tion, &e. 

“The book presents in a handy and pogris form a general idea of the progress 
now being made in the application of electricity to transport purposes. The 
extent of that progress has perhaps hardly been realised ; but here we have it 
set down in black and white, and the effect is astonishing. Mr. Beavan deals 
witha multitude of subjects. As an aid to the clear understanding of the 








traffic problem it is indispensable.”—St. James’s Gazette. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Limited, London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 





MINIATURE 1LUUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 


HANS HOLBEIN. 


By GERALD S. DAVIES, M.A., Author of “Frans Hals.” 


With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Collotype Reproductions, including all the Artist’s most important Works. Finely 
printed at the Chiswick Press. 


“Mr. Gerald Davies, whose study of Frans Hals was one of the most important and interesting illustrated books on fine art which appeared last ees has 


this season Pp’ 
pane: were the 
obtrusive equipment | 
the illustrations.”—Times. 


roduced, with the help of the same publishers, a larger volume on ‘ Hans Holbein.’ Both he and Messrs. Bell may be congratulated on t 
book less well written than it is (and it is well written, in a clear and sympathetic style, with care and good taste, and with an adequate but never 
uipment of historical and techuical knowledge) it would still be a desirable possession for the sake of the excellence, the profusion, and the scale of 


e result 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. 
With 50 Reproductions in Half-tone and 5 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest works in oil, water-colour, pastel, etching, and lithography. 
“Tf anything were needed to give the world a just view of one whom it so entirely misunderstood in life, it is supplied by the admirably complete, sym- 


thetic, and richly illustrated study of Messrs. Way and Dennis.”—Daily News. 


“Jt is a splendid considered tribute to the artist’s genius, and an accurate guide to the special characteristics of his work......The book is one which no art 


lover will want to be without.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 





In 5 vols., 21s. net each ; or in half-morocco, 31s. 6d. net each. 
To be Published at intervals of Three Months. 
VOL. I. NOW READY. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, under the Supervision of G. C. 
Wituramson, Litt.D., assisted by a Staff of Specialists. With 450 
Illustrations. Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
“The new Bryan reflects the greatest credit on the editor and publishers: 
The book long since recognised as a classic will be more than ever indis- 
pensable.”—Magazine of Art. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF WALTER CRANE. By P.G. 
Konopy. With 24 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illus- 
trations representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title- 
page, and End Papers specially designed by the Artist. 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. By the Rev. G. 8S. Davies, M.A. 


With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Mlustrations. 
Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. net. 


HUBERT VON HERKOMER, R.A.: his Life 
and Works. By A. L. BaLpry. With 16 Photogravure Plates aud about 
100 other Illustrations. With Binding designed by Professor von 
Herkomer. 

Crown folio, £5 5s. net. 

ANTHONY VAN DYCK. Historical Study of 
his Lifeand Works. By Lionet Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A., Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, London. With 61 Photogravure Plates and 20 
Collotype and other Heproductions from Drawings and Etchings. 


Small folio, £2 2s. net. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. An Illustrated 


Chronicle of his Art and Life. By H. C. Manritiier. Second Edition, 
Abridged and Revised With 15 Photogravure Plates and 100 other Illus- 


trations. 
THIRD EDITION.—Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. By Roserr 


C. Witt. With 35 Illustrations. 





BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
With about 100 Iliustrations each, post 8vo, 7s. 64. net each. 
GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord RonAaLpD SuTHERLAND CowER, 
F.S.A. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Lord RonaLp 


SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. A Record and 


Review. By Matcotm BELL. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An Illustrated 


Chronicle. By Ernest Ruys. 


SIR J. E. MILLAIS, Bart., P.R.A.: his Art and Influence. 
By A. L. Batpry. Second Edition. 


THE ENGLISH PRE-RAPHAELITE PAINTERS: their 


Associates and Successors, By Percy Bate. 


HANDSOOKS OF THE 


GREAT MASTERS 
IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE, 
Post 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece, 5s. net each. 


LUINI CORREGGIO MANTEGNA | BOTTICELLI 
CRIVELLI GIORGIONE WATTEAU RAPHAEL 
DELLA ROBBIA BRUNELLESCHI| SIGNORELLI} SODOMA 
FRANCIA GERARD DOU | PERUGINO /| PINTORICCHIO 
WILKIE DEL SARTO PIERO betta) GIOTTO 
MICHAEL ANGELO| DONATELLO FRANCESCA| TINTORETTO 
VELASQUEZ MEMLINC REMBRANDT 





Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


MILLET AND THE BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


By Artuur Tomson. With Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other 
Reproductions of the work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, and Rousseau, many 
specially photographed for this volume, 


Small 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 


FRA FILIPPO LIPPI. By Epwarp C. Srrurt. 


With 4 Photogravure Plates and 52 other Illustrations. 


Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


FRA ANGELICO. By Lancron Dovenas. New 
Edition, Revised. With 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations. 
** Mr. Douglas’s monograph already ranks as a classic.” —Studio, 


Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. 


WILLIAM MORRIS: his Art, his Writings, and 
is Public Life. By Aymer Vatiance, M.A.,F.S.4. With 60 i 
including a Coloured Plate and Portrait. iil ’ Illustrations, 


Small colombier 8vo, 25s. net. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH: his Life and 


Works. By Mrs. Artuur Bett (N. D’Anvers). With 58 Illustrati i 
Photogravure and Half-tone. . ’ a 


Large post 8vo,{5s. net. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY OLD CHINA. A 


Handbook for Collectors of English Pottery and Porcelain. By Mrs. 
WILLovGHBY Hopeson. With 40 Illustrations and numerous Teaer- 
ductions of Marks, 





THE ENDYMION SERIES, 
Post 8vo. 
POEMS BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. [Illustrated 


and Decorated by Robert Anning Bell, With an Introducti 
Watter Rateieu, M.A. 7s. 6d. a en 


POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. Illustrated and 
Decorated by Byam Shaw. With an Introduction by Ricuarp GARNETT, 
LL.D., C.B. 7s. 6d. 


Pomme SY te MEATS. Illustrated and Decorated 
e ning Bell. ith an Introduction by Prof. 
ee cmilion” teen roduction by Prof. WaLTER RaLEicu, 


THE POEMS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. [Illustrated 
= berg by W. Heath Robinson. With an Introduction by H. N. 
ILLIaAMS. 6s. 


MILTON’S MINOR POEMS (including “Samson 
Agonistes” and “*Comus”). Illustrated by Alfred Garth Jones. 6s. 


ENGLISH LYRICS, from Spenser to Milton. Selected and 
Edited by Joun Dennis. With Illustrations by R. Anning Bell. 6s. 





MINIATURE SERIES OF PAINTERS. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net; or in limp leather, with Photo. 
gravure Frontispiece, 2s. net each. 


CONSTABLE REMPRANDT |; TURNER CORREGGIO 
REYNOLDS BURNE. JONES | LANDSEER HOLMAN HUNT 
GREUZE HOLBEYN REMBRANDT RAPHAEL 
MILLAIS MURILLO GAINSBOROUGH | WATTS 
ROMNEY WATTEAU LEIGHTON FRA ANGELICO 


ALMA TADEMA! HOGARTH J. F. MILLET VELASQUEZ 


MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS, 


Pott 8vo, Illustrated, 1s. met; or in limp leather, with a Photogravure 
Frontispiece, 2s. net. 
NOW READY. 


WAGNER. By Joun F. Rumerman. BEETHOVEN. By J. S. Sueptocg. 

SULLIVAN. By H. Saxe-Wernpuam,| MOZART. By Exsenezer Provt, 
Secretary of the Guildhall Uchool of | Professor of Music, Dublin Uni- 
Music. versity, B.A., Mus.D, 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s Christmas List, 





A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
ATHENZUM.—‘'The apusonenes of this Supplement to the 


‘Dictionary of Nationa 


Biography’ puts the coping-stone 


upon a work which is justly regarded as a national 


possession...... We can, indeed, 


eonceive no volume of refer- 


ence more indispensable to the scholar, the literary man, 
the historian, and the journalist.” 


In One Volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net in cloth; or 32s. 
net in half-morocco. 


DICTIONARY 


NATIONAL 


BIOGRAPHY 


INDEX and EPITOME 


EDITED BY 


SIDNEY LEE. 


SPHERE.—“I recommend everyone to buy who 
has not money or room enough to possess the 
complete work. You will find every name in the 
DICTIONARY and in its SUPPLEMENT in this 
index volume, with a biography exactly one-four- 
teenth the size of the original memoir. If I had 
half-a-dozen houses I would have this volume in 
every: one of them; it is a splendid treasury of 
information concerning English history and litera- 


ture.” 

GUARDIAN.—“ This is really a great book in 
itself, a marvel of industry, a marvel of usefulness ; 
few volumes indeed in a library contain so varied 
and ample a store of knowledge made serviceable 
for everybody’s need.” 

OUTLOOK.—‘' A complete biographical dictionary 
containing names and references, to be counted 
literally by the thousand, altogether inaccessible 
inside the covers of any other single volume. The 





SPECTATOR.—* This EPITOME will supply, 
and more than supply, the place of the ordinary 
‘biographical dictionary.’ It is far more copious, 
even in its abridged form, than any we know of. 
It is not every house that can afford, or every 
library that can accommodate, the sixty-six volumes 
Da the Dictionary, but this may be welcome any- 
where.” 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ A volume of the 
highest practical utility...... We have tested the 
work by several consultations, and have found it 
answer exactly to the excellent plan outlined in its 


reface.” 
a CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—“ An independent 
work of biographical reference which, in compre- 
hensiveness and detail, far surpasses any other work 
of the kind.” 

GLOBE.—“ An invaluable addition to the list of 
books of reference. We have had brief biographical 


EPITOME is worthy of the DICTIONARY. Could | dictionaries before now, but none at once so com- 


greater praise be given?” 


prehensive, so full, and so accurate as this,” 





‘‘There are few more fascinating or more indispensable com- 


panions than the great ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
man who has on his shelves and within easy reach the sixty-six , 


The 


volumes of that monumental work need never be at a loss for 


intellectual nourishment and stimulus. 


grave or frivolous, strenuous or 


Whatever may be his mood, 
desultory, whether he wishes to 


graze or only to browse, he can hardly fail as he turns over those 
infinitely varied pages to find what fits his taste.”’ 


—The Right Hon. H. H. 


AsquitH, K.C., M.P., at Edinburgh. 


THE DICTIONARY 


“A ‘Dietionary 
of Nationa 


siosranny’ NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


of which the 


** Absolutely 
indispen- 


sable to 


country AND SUPPLEMENT, eve 
may be furnished 
justly proud.” In 66 Volumes. 
g ” 
—QUARTERLY Volumes 1 to 21 edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. library. 
Volumes 22 to 26 edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., —TIMES, 
REVIEW. and SipNey LEE. Volumes 27 to 63, and the 3 


Supplementary Volumes, edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Price £49 10s. net in cloth binding ; or £66 net in half-morocco. 


*,.* The Volumes are also sold separately, price 15s. each net in cloth; 
or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 


“The best dictionary of home biography possessed by any nation.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The magnum opus of our generation.” —Truth. 

“ Without any compeer in English or perhaps any other language.” —Lancet. 

“The greatest literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in 
England.”—The Rev. Dr. Jussopr, in the Nineteenth Century. 





Nore.— Copies of the “INDEX AND EPITOME” in the alternative bindings can be seen at 
the principal Booksellers’ in London and in the Country. A Prospectus of the “INDEX 
AND EPITOME” and of the “ DICTIONARY” will be sent on application. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


NOVELS BY POPULAR 
AUTHORS. 


LADY ROSE'S 
DAUGHTER. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


With MIlustrations, crown 8vo, 63, 
Over 160,000 copies sold in E, 
and America. mata 
Mr. WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS.—« 
have rarely been led with such interest along th 
course of any novel.” ° 


BARLASGH rr GUARD, 


By HENRY SETON 


MERRIMAN, 
THIRD IMPRESSION. SECOND EDITION 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
QUEEN.—“One of the best figures in recent 
fiction. There is the genius of a Meissonier in hig 
delineation of Papa Barlasch.” 
SPEAKER.—“ A grandly conceived and power. 
fully written historical romance......A fine and 
inspiriting piece of work.” 


PRIORS ROOTHINC. 


Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s, ; 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ A book very pleasant 
to read......Mrs. Fuller Maitland is equipped for a 
difficult task by style, humour, and a delicate gift 
of observation.” 


THE HONOURABLE 
MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ As wholesome, cheerful, 
“— a little story as anybody need wish to 
read,” 


THE SEGRET vite HILL. 


By BERNARD E. J. CAPES. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Good, honest adventure is the 
keynote of this story...... Harry Harrier is a good 
creation.” 


ROMANGE: a Novel. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and 
FORD M. HUEFFER. 
SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. — “Nothing 
exactly like it in quality has been achieved for 
many a long day in this country...... In the matter 
of sensation merely it puts into the shade works 
that have made a dozen reputations.” 


A. GONAN DOYLES 
NOVELS. 


“ AUTHOR’S EDITION.” 


In 12 vols. With an Introductory Preface and 
2 Photogravure Illustrations to each volume. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net. 

This Edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S 
Novels is limited to 1,000 sets, the first 
volume of each set being signed and 
numbered, and the volumes are not 
sold separately. The author’s future 
work will in due time be added to the 
Edition. Prospectus on application. 

TRUTH.—‘‘An edition sure to be speedily 
snapped up by admirers of this popular writer. 
The volumes are handsomely printed and bound.” 

Mr, CLEMENT SHORTER, in the SPHERE.— 
“Those who have read ‘The White Company,’ 
* Micah Clarke,’ and ‘The Refugees’—to name but 
three—haye perused books which have held them 
with unabated interest from cover to cover. There 
are only 1,000 sets of this Author’s Edition, which 
means that in a year or two these 1,000 sets will 
considerably increase in price.” 
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CHRISTMAS LIST. 





gMITH, ELDER & CO’S 


SOOO OCOOOOS eeoooe 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF: “T LEAVES,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 5s, 


LEGAL 


T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 


AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” “TANTLER’S SISTER, AND OTHER UNTRUTHFUL STORIES,” “‘MORE T LEAVES,” &. 





SECOND EDITION.—With 8 Illustrations by ARTHUR TwiDLE. Crown 8vo, 68. 


EA-WRACK. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
" suthor of The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot,’” “The Log of a Sea-Waif,” &. 
VANITY FAIR.—“A delightful volume......The seafaring man is an open 


book to ee OR Characteristic of Mr. Bullen’s best work.” 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. | By A. 

UGHLY. REVISED, »_ an - 

Coma DOr iON NINETEENTH IMPRESSION, COMPRISING 
OVER 67,000 COPIES PRINTED. With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

ORLD.—“No more able, patriotic, or fascinating account of the war 


could be desired.” 


QUEEN VICTORIA; a Biography. By 


“EE, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.” FOURTH 
SNE ESSION. (SECOND —o? With Portraits, Map, and Fac- 
imi crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. . 
QatERLY RUVIE W.—“ Mr. Sidney Lee has performed, with marked 
ecess, a work which required, in no common measure, a combination of 
pcs ds labour, skilful arrangement, and unfailing tact.......0ur interest is 
sustained from the first p»ge to the last. 





THE ROLL-CALL OF WEST- 


BEY. By Mrs. A. Murray Smiru (E. T. Bradley), Author 
gg tte oF Wadia Abbey,” &. THIRD EDITION. With 25 
Full-page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. / 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ A truly delightful and fascinating book, full of 
romance and pathos, and starred with the memories of noble deeds. 


LETTERS of a DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By Mary Kine WADDINGTON. SEVENTH ENGLISH EDITION. Illus- 
trated with Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. : 

GUARDIAN.—* We owe many thanks to a woman who has managed to write 

an eminently readable book about her contemporaries without once forgetting 


good taste or good nature.” 
A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 


. Sipyey Ler, Editor of ‘‘The Dictionary of National 
Sorarhy.” oURTH EDITION. With a Portrait of Shakespeare, a 
Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s 
known Signatures. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITERATURE.—“* Will probably be regarded for years to come as the most 
useful, the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing 
biographies of the poet.” f ; 

*,* Also the Illustrated Library Edition, in 1 vol. medium 8vo, pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Photogravures, Topographical Views, &c., 16s. ; and the 
Student’s Edition, with Photogravure Plates, and 4 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONAS- 


TERY. By Josern McCase, Author of ‘‘Peter Abelard,” ‘‘ Life in a 
Modern f= Meco &c. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
RECORD.—‘*‘ A remarkable work which is, indeed, more valuable than when 
it was given to the world six years ago.” 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY. By 
Sir Lestrze STEPHEN, K.C.B. NEW, REVISED, and CHEAPER 
EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

By Mrs. 


A THIRD POT-POURRI. 


C. W. Ear.e, Author of ‘ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” ‘‘ More 
Pot-Pourri,” &c. SECOND EDITION. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ; 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Rarely are two successes followed in 
due course by a third success, but all those who delighted in Mrs. Earle’s two 
first books will eagerly welcome ‘ A Third Pot-Pourri.’”’ 


THE NONJURORS: their Lives, Prin- 


ciples, and Writings. By the late Canon OvERTON, D.D., Author of “The 
Church in England,” ‘‘ The Anglican Revival,” &c. With a Frontispiece, 
demy 8vo, lés. ; 
QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ Exceedingly interesting......scholarly and well- 
written.” 


A SEARCH FOR THE MASKED 


TAWAREKS. By W. J. Harpine Kine, M.B.A.S., F.R.G.S. With 41 
Iilustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. _ in 
{VESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An exceedingly lively volume of spirited 

adventure,” 


CHOTA NAGPORE: a2 Little-Known 


Province of the Empire. By F. B.{BrapiEr-Brrt, B.A., Oxon., F.R.G.S., 
I.C.S._ With a Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ One of the most fascinating stories it has been 
our good fortune to read for some time.” 


SIR H. WENTWORTH ACLAND, 


Bart., K.C.B., F.B.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Oxford. A Memoir. By J. B. ATLAY, Barrister-at-Law, late Scholar of 
Oriel College, Oxford, Author of ‘“‘ Lord Cochrane’s Trial before Lord 
Ellenborough in 1814.’? With Portraits and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
ATHENEUM.—“Careful, judicious, commendably brief, and free from 
uncritical hero-worship.” 





With Cover Designed by Mr. Jacoms Hoop. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE RISING GENERATION 


By CONSTANCE E. MAUD, 
Author of “An English Girl in Paris,” &c. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘A very charming book......The children are al 
original and amusing.” 
SKETCH.—“ The author has touched off the various individualities of her 
great circle of child friends in a most humorous and fascinating manner.” 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. ByS. G. 


TALLENTYRE, Author of ‘“‘ The Women of the Salons,”’ Author with Henry 
Seton Merriman of ‘‘The Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.” 
With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s, 
STANDARD.—“ A virile and suggestive biography.” ‘ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“As a piece of pure biography there can be 
no question of his brilliant success. Voltaire lives unmistakably in these pages.” 


VACATION DAYS IN GREECE. 


By Rurvus B. Ricuarpson, formerly Director of the American School of 
Archeology, Athens. With 2 Maps and 16 Illustrations, large cr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS 


AT RENNES, 1802. (Le Complot des Libelles.) By Grupert AUGUSTIN 
THIERRY. Translated by ARTHUR G, CHATER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“A chapter of veracious history as interesting 


as any two novels.”’ 
SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF 


MUSIQUE. By Sir Frepericx Briver, K.B., M.V.O., Mus. Doc., &&. 
With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very pleasant little volume.” 
MUSICAL NEWS.—“ Just the book to give for a musical present.” 


DOCTORS AND THEIR WORK: 


or, Medicine, Quackery, and Disease. By R. BRUDENELL CARTER, F.B.C.S) 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Written with pleasant urbanity that makes them uncom- 
monly readable.” 


JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS: 


a Biography. By Horatio F. Browx. New Edition in 1 vol., with a 
Portrait and a New Preface. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.— An excellent presentation of a fascinating man.”” 


FROM MY WINDOW IN CHELSEA 


By Mrs. Furrer Mairianp, Author of “ Priors Roothing,” &c. Small 
ost 8vo, tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.— With the colour, humour, and fancy we have learnt to expect 
from this writer.” 


PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 
Reprinted from the Cornhill Magazine. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH A NEW PREFACE. Small post 8vo, 5s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Full of quaint knowledge, good stories, and observations 
of life, and a humour all too rare in modern fife. 


DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry 


DE LA Pastore. NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“A new edition of an excellent novel, firm in 
characterisation, admirable in plot and development.” 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. e- 
rinted from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author of “Collections and 
collections,” &e. SECOND IMPRESSION. Small post 8vo, 5s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘It is long since we read a volume so con- 
tinuously amusing.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S NOTE- 


BOOKS. By the Hon. Mrs. Wopexousr. SECOND IMPRESSION. 
With a Portrait, small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
ACADEMY.—“ This little volume is full of personal interest.” 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE: its Peoples, 


History, and Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I., C.LE., LL.D, 
THIRD and STANDARD EDITION. With Map, demy 8vo, 28s. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


MIXED ESSAYS. 
LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH & RELIGION. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


IN THREE POCKET VOLUMES. Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in 
limp cloth ; or 3s. net in leather. 
*,* This Edition is uniform with the Pocxer Epition or Roser 
BRowNING’s WORKS in 8 vols. 


ROBERT BRIDGES’ 
POETICAL WORKS. 


Volumes I.-V. Small crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
BOOKMAN.—“ Mr. Bridges is of those that speak to the heart, and not 
merely to the esthetic senses,” 





*," Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a copy of their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS post-free on application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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3 MR. T. FISHER UNWIN 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN begs to inform book-lovers and book-buyers that the Following 
Works, which he has selected from his latest Catalogue as eminently suitable Sor Gift-books 
may be inspected at any Bookseller's. Should any difficulty arise, a post-card directed ‘ 
Mr. Unwin, with the title of the Book required and the name of the nearest Bookseller, 
well secure you a copy for inspection. For further particulars of the Books, see “M.A. B 
an Illustrated Guide to the Best Books, post-free, id. 








Lady Diana Beauclerk: ner Life and work. 


By Mrs. STEUART ERSKINE. [Illustrated with Coloured Plates, Lithographs, and many Reproductions in Half-tong, 
in all, 120. Royal 4to, £2 2s. net. Fine Edition, £6 6s. net. i 

The quaintest and most magnificent Art Book of the Season, containing Examples of Lady Di’s charming work in 
Colours, Photogravures, Lithographs, &c., many Plates, together with Examples of her Wedgwood Designs. This volume 
is the cheapest Art Book issued this year for the money. 


Old Time Aldwych, Kingsway, and Neighbourhood, 


By CHARLES GORDON, Author of “The Old Bailey and Newgate.” With 60 Illustrations from Photographs 
medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. : 

This book not only shows the gradual growth of the district by means of early maps and descriptions, but dilates upon 
its history, decay, and resurrection. 


Big Game Shooting and Travel in South-HKast Africa, 


An Account of Shooting Trips in the Cheringoma and Gorongoza Divisions of Portuguese 
South-East Africa and in Zululand. 


By FREDERICK RODERICK NOBLE FINDLAY. With Chapters by OLIVE SCHREINER and S. C. CRONWRIGHT. 
SCHREINER. With a Map, a Photogravure Frontispiece, and 85 other Illustrations, medium 8vo, 15s. net. 


Motor - Cars and the Application of Mechanical 
Power to Road Vehicles. 


By RHYS JENKINS. With over 100 Illustrations, medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. 


Portraits of the Sixties. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., Author of “A History of Our Own Times,” &. With 53 Illustrations, demy 8yo, 
cloth, 15s. net. 


Grain or Chaff ? The Autobiography of a Police Magistrate. 
A. C. PLOWDEN. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. net. 


Shakespeare Studied in Eight Plays. 


By the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING, Author of “ British Power and Thought,” &. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


A Literary History of Scotland. 


By J. H. MILLAR, Balliol College, Oxford. With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 


The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, Author of “Indian Life, Religious and Social,’ &e. With 19 Illustrations, medium 8vo 
cloth, 14s. net. 


True Tales of Mountain Adventure for Non-Climbers, 
Young and Old. 


By Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND (Mrs. MAIN). With 36 Illustrations and Frontispiece. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


Through Canada in Harvest Time. 


A Study of Life and Labour in the Golden West. 
By JAMES LUMSDEN. With 50 Illustrations and a Map, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


= = e 
The Mermaid Series of Old Dramatists. 
New Thin-Paper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, leather, 3s, 6d. net.; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
A Complete List of the volwmeg, both ready and in preparation, will be sent free on receipt of a post-card. 


—" 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 








London ; 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 








Labour and Pr otection. Essays by Various Writers. 


Edited by H. W. MASSINGHAM. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Contributions (among others) by JOHN BURNS, M.P., J. A. HOBSON, GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE, GEORGE 
N. BARNES, and B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


British Industries under Free Trade. 


Essays by Various Writers. 
Edited by HAROLD COX, Secretary of the Cobden Club. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


With Contributions (among others) by J. INNES ROGERS, ELIJAH HELM, WALTER RUNCIMAN, M.P. 
ALFRED MOND, HUGH BELL, and D. A. THOMAS, M.A., MP. 





NEW NOVELS. 
The Dayspring—a Romance. 


By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D., Author of “The Wizard’s Knot,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Red Cloth Library. 
Helen Adair. 
By LOUIS BECKE, Author of “ By Reef and Palm,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Red Cloth Library. 


The Situations of Lady Patricia: a satire for Idle People. 


By W. R. H. TROWBRIDGE, Author of “The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Mischief of a Glove. 


By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Author of “From Behind the Arras.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Rosemonde. 


By BEATRICE STOTT. A New Volume in the First Novel Library. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Laura's Legacy. 


By E. H. STRAIN, Author of “A Man’s Foes.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Red Cloth Library. 
That Fast Miss Blount. 
By ROY HORNIMAN, Author of “The Sin of Atlantis,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Red Cloth Library. 


Tychiades : a Tale of the Ptolemies. 


By A. DICKESON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





E. NESBIT’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
FIVE CHILDREN AND IT. | THE WOULD - BE - GOODS. 


Illustrated, cloth, 6s. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 
THE TREASURE SEEKERS. | NINE UNLIKELY TALES. 
Tilustrated, cloth, 6s. Illustrated, cloth, 6s. 


“To attempt to praise either Mrs. Nesbit’s inimitable style, or Mr. Millar’s manner of illustrating such whimsical fiction 
one would require long lists of flattering adjectives.”—Literary World. - 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 33s. POST-FREE. 


THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


The New Progressive Monthly. Not only contains articles on the more important 
political questions of the day, but deals also with Social Reform, Literature, 
History, Art, Science, Ge. 
It is not attached to any polttical or other organtsation. 
The Contributors to the first three numbers include :-— 

Augustine Birrell, K.C., the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P., John 
Burns, M.P., Canon Barnett, the late Theodor Mommsen, W. B. Yeats, 
Elijah Helm, Dr. Sanday, and Hilaire Belloc. 

Price 2s. 6d. net per month. Postage 3d. extra. 





ll Paternoster Buildings, E.C, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKs 


DOSOEO SS SOSOOSSOSOOHOOSOSSOSOOVOOOOD 


THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 
A NEW SERIES OF SELECTIONS FROM THE 
GREAT MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
1s, 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d., leather, gilt top. 
W. M. Thackeray THE FOUR GEORGES 
Introduction by GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Charles Lamb ESSAYS OF ELIA 
Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
SELECT ESSAYS 
Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY. 

John Keble THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Introduction by His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH. 
Thomas Carlyle. SELECT ESSAYS 
Introduction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 

Thomas 4 Kempis IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Introduction by CANON BEECHING, 

OTHER VOLUMES ARE IN PREPARATION. 


De Quincey 





Six Volumes of the RED LETTER POETS have been 
published, namely 


1. E. B. BROWNING. 4. WORDSWORTH. 
2. ROBERT BROWNING. 5. KEATS. 


3. TENNYSON. 6. SHELLEY. 
Each of which is Edited, with an Introduction, 
Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Messrs. Blackie and Sun may be congratulated on their ‘Red 
Letter Library,’ of which the initial volumes of poems, with pretty covers in 
soft leather, and frontispiece consisting of photographic portraits ina decorated 
setting by Mr. 'Talwin Morris, will be found very tempting.” 

Daily News.—“ A beautiful little edition.” 

Yorkshire Hevald.—*‘ A work of art.” 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘ The printing and paper are excellent, and the fact, 
that the headlines are in red adds considerably to the appearance of the page.» 

ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 


by 


LIBRARY of GREAT NOVELISTs, 


A new series, which will ultimately include representatj 
greatest writers of fiction in the English language. Then hd the 
issued at the moderate price of 2s. 6d., is illustrated by the leadin; Which ig 
of the day, and is thoroughly well produced, alike as regards oe artists 
graphy, and binding. Per, typo. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 
The following volumes of the Series are now ready :— 


The Newcomes By W. M.T 
Illustrated by W1tL1am Rarney, B.I, , HACKERAY 


Jane Eyre 
Illustrated by Joun H. Bacon, R.A. 


John Halifax, Gentleman 
Illustrated by Joun H. Bacon, R.A, 


Barchester Towers 
Illustrated by L. Lestre Brooke. 


Cranford, snd Mary Barton 
Illustrated by C. Hammonp, R.I. 


Harry Lorrequer 
Illustrated by Carton Moore Park. 


Westward Ho! 
Illustrated by Witiram Rarvey, B.L. 


The Caxtons 
Illustrated by Joun H. Bacon, R.A. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 

“ The Great Novelists Series should meet with appreciation on the grounds 
of style and cheapness. It would be hard to find another half-crown series at 
all approaching them.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The type, binding, and illustrations are attractive, 
praise.”—British Weekly. 

““The volumes are in every respect handsomely got up, 
cheap.” —Truth. 


FIRESIDE SAINTS. By Dovenas Jerroup.  Eaited 


by WatTeR JERROLD. With a Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Black. 
and-White Illustrations by Cuartes Rorrnson. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 
1s, 6d. net; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 


By CHARLOTTE Broyrj 
By Mrs. Crarg 

By ANTHONY TRoLLopz 
By Mrs. Gasxery 

By CHARLES Levgp 

By Cuarues Kingsury 


By Lord Lyrroy 


and deserve high 


and surprisingly 








BLACKIE AND SON’S NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


TWO NEW STORIES BY THE LATE G, A, HENTY. 


WITH THE ALLIES TO PEKIN. A Story of the 
Relief of the Legations. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With a Map, 
crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


THROUGH THREE CAMPAIGNS. A Story of Chitral, 
the Tirah, and Ashanti. Illustrated by Wal Paget. With 3 Maps, 
crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


Cheap Reissue of Mr. Henty’s Books at 3s. 6d. each. 
THE LION OF ST. MARK. A Tale of Venice in the 


Fourteenth Century. With 6 Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ Every boy should réad ‘ The Lion of St. Mark.’ —Saturday Review. + 


THROUGH THE FRAY. A Story of the Luddite Riots. 
With 6 Page Illustrations, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Henty inspires a love and admiration for straightforwardness, truth, 
and courage. This is one of the best of the many good books he has — 
—standarda, 


BY ENGLAND'S AID. A Story of the Freeing of the 
Netherlands (1585-1604). Illustrated by Alfred Pearse. With 4 Maps, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOR THE TEMPLE. A Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. 
Illustrated by Solomon J. Solomon, A.R.A. With a Map, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A HEROINE OF THE SEA. By Brsste Marcuanr, 


Illustrated by A. M‘Lellan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


TWO NEW STORIES BY CAPTAIN BRERETON, 


FOES OF THE RED COCKADE. A Story of the French 


Revolution. Illustrated by William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8yo 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. . 


IN THE GRIP OF THE MULLAH. A Tale of Adventure 


in Somaliland, Mlustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By HERBERT STRANG. 
TOM BURNABY. A Story of Uganda and the Great 


Congo Forest. Illustrated by Charles M. Sheldon. Crown 8yo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 


By ERNEST GLANVILLE. 
IN SEARCH OF THE OKAPI. A Story of Adventure 


in Central Africa. Tlustrated by William Rainey, R.I. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


By PAUL DANBY. 
THE RED ARMY BOOK. With many Illustrations in 


Colour and in Black-and-White, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s, 
By FREDERICK P. GIEBON. 
THE DISPUTED V.C. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wodd. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
| Illustrated Edition of Miss HEDDLE’S New Story, 
| STRANGERS IN THE LAND. By Eruen F. Hepotz. 


| Illustrated by Harold Copping. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, és, 











A BEAUTIFUL VOLUME FOR CHILDREN. 


THE BIG BOOK OF 


NURSERY RHYMES. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON and WALTER JERROLD. Selected and Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 


With Illustrations on every page in Colour or Black-and-White (nearly 400 in number) by Charles Robinson. Large 4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


“This beautiful volume....... The illustrations are at once exceptionally 
clever, quaint, and original....... An admirable gift-book, it will be an unendiug 
source of delight to children, both to those in the nursery and those who are 
older in years.”— Record. ; 

“A sumptuously produced and altogether charming book...... It is without 
doubt the finest work of the kind issued this season.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Quite one of the most fascinating children’s volumes.” —Durly Telegraph. 


** We have seen no better book of nursery rhymes this year. It is a hand- 
some volume.”—Daily Mail. 
** Quite the handsomest children’s gift-book of the season 
beautifully got up.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
| “Beautifully printed and produced. Mr. Robinson’s special gift for drawing 


The whole is 


small folk is admirably exhibited. Only the very best children should Le 
allowed to enjoy so delightful a volume.’’—Athenzuin, 





BLACKIE’S NEW 


THE ANIMALS’ ACADEMY. By H. B. NeEtuson and 
Cxurrton BrneHaM. With 24 Full-page Colour Illustrations and many 
Black-and-White Vignettes, picture boards, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 5s. 

HOW THEY WENT TO SCHOOL. ByS. R. PRAEGER: 
With 24 Full-page Pictures in Full Colour, picture boards, cloth back, 
2s. 6d.; cloth exfra, 3s. 6d. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. A Large Selection of the most 
Popular Stories by the Brothers Grimm. Fully Illustrated, with Cover 
and 30 pages in Full Colour, size 13} in. by 10 iu., picture boards, 2s, 6d. ; 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


PICTURE BOOKS. 


HILL BABIES: a. Picture-book for the Little Ones. By 
LispeTtH BereH. With 16 Full-page Pictures and Cover Design in Full 
Colour, picture boards, cloth back, 2s. 6d.; cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MY BOOK OF TRUE STORIES. Interesting Stories 
from English History, specially written for Little Folk. With Cover and 
about 20 pages in Colour, and many Black-and- White Illustrations, picture 
boards, ls. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 


PICTURE BOOK OF ANIMALS. With Cover and 
about 20 pages in Colour, and many Black-and-White Illustrations, picture 
boards, 1s.; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s, 


A 


Messrs. BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., will be happy to send a Set of their Illustrated Catalogues and Prospectuses, containing particulars of ‘‘The Red Lette? 
Library,” *‘ Great Novelists ” Series, ‘ Standard Two-Shilling Library,” Children’s Books, aud General Literature, post-free, 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 509 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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THE LIFE OF W. E. GLADSTONE. 
By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portraits. In Three Volumes 8vo, 42s, net. 


By LORD AVEBURY. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES, 1900-1903. 


8vo, 78. 6d. net. 








THE EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 


STRAY STUDIES. Second Series. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Globe 8vo, 4s. net. 








VOLUMES III. and IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 
w. J. Courtsorg, C.B., M.A., D.Litt., LL.D., late Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Vols. III.’and IV., 8vo, 10s. net each, 

*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 10s. net each. 

s Tuompsoy, in the Academy.--‘‘ These volumes are worked out 

ith excellent thoroughness, a cultivated taste, and in an attractive style...... 

The volumes combine the qualities of solidity and interest, which seldom 

meet, and deserve to remain a standard work.” 


Mr. FRANCI 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 2s. net. 


FANNY BURNEY. By Austin Dosson. 


Times.— A book of unfailing charm—perhaps the most charming of this 
admirable series.” 


GIFT BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ EDITION. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN WONDER- 


LAND. By Lewis Carxott. Adapted from the Original for Very Little 
Folks. Square 16mo, 1s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND 


WHAT ALICE FOUND THERE. By Lewis Carroiy. Adapted from 
the Original for Very Little Folks. Square 16mo, 1s. 6d. net. 





THE CHILDREN WHO RAN AWAY. 


By EvrLyy SuarpP, Author of ‘‘ The Youngest Girl in the School." Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

World.— The school girls who are looking forward to reading many 
delightful new books during their Christmas holidays are not likely to be dis- 
appointed this year. Perhaps one of their greatest favourites will be ‘The 
Children who Ran Away.’” 


THREE RASCALS. By Raymonp Jacpzrns, 
Author of “The New Pupil.” With Illustrations by Etta and AGNEes 
Tomiinson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Academy.—“ The ‘ Three Rascals’ are quite delightful rogues,” 

Queen.— A capitally written story.” ; 

Christian World.—‘* Will be read with eager interest by small people with a 
taste for excitement.” 


THE MAGIC FOREST. A Modern Fairy Story. 
By Stewart E. Waite. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Guardian.—“ A delightfully original story, redolent of nature and of the open 
air, which will be read with deep interest by all who love outdoor life and 
ways.” 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


BEISSUE. In limp leather, gold backs, and gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net each ; 
also cloth, 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY ;|SELECTED POEMS OF 
OF THE BEST SONGS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


eA Oe OUAGE. -s-| POEMS OF SHELLEY. ‘Se- 


lected and Arranged, with Notes, lected and Arranged by Storrorp 
by Francis T. PALGRAVE. FIRST A. Brooke, e 


SERIES. SECOND SERIES. 4 , 
| THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH. KHAYYAM. Rendered into 
Chosen and Edited, with Preface, English Verse by Epwarp Firz- 
by MatrHew ARNOLD. GERALD. 





ILLUSTRATIONS TO 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S “JUNGLE BOOK.” 


By MAURICE and EDWARD DETMOLD. 


The Illustrations, 16 in number, are reproduced in Colour from the Original 
Drawings, in the highest style of Lithography. The Plates, which have an 
average measurement of l0in. by 12in., are mounted and inserted in a 
Portfolio, Limited to 500 copies, price five guineas net. 


Academy.—“ The drawings are re conceived and admirably executed and 
reproduced....... May we ask for more?” 





By Sir GILBERT PARKER and C. G. BRYAN. 
OLD QUEBEC: the Fortress of New France. With 


25 Photogravure Portraits, 97 Full-page and other Illustrations in the 
Text, and 5 Maps, 8vo, lds. net. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ This fascinating book...... An important contribution to 
the literature of Canada for which we are grateful to the authors.” 





SECOND EDITION BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
MACMILLAN’S 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT, 
Including the SUDAN, with some Notes on UGANDA. With 50 Maps 
and Plans, Globe 8vo, 10s. net. 


Academy.—“ The volume on Palestine and Egypt is particularly well done. 
The information given is remarkably well selected and conveniently put.” 





THE CRANFORD SERIES.—New Volume. 
EVELINA. By Fanny Burney. With an Introduction 


by Austin Dosson, and Illustrations by HueH Tuomson. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, elegant, gilt edges, 6s.; also with uncut edges, paper label, 6s, 


ENGLISH SPORT. 


By Various Writers. Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour, 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 


Academy.—‘* Will furnish a very handsome gift-book for the Christmas 
holidays, while in almost every instance the editor could not, as he says, havo 
found a better qualified writer.” 








THE JUST SO SONG BOOK. Being the Songs 


from Rupyarp Kiriina’s “ Just So Stories.” Set to Music by Epwarp 
German. Music Folio, 6s. 





THE BEST NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Heart of Rome. 

By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Twelve Stories and a Dream. 

By H. G. WELLS. 


An Unshared Secret, and other Stories. 
By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
A Forest Hearth. By CHARLES MAJOR, 


John Maxwell’s Marriage. 
By STEPHEN GWYNN. 


A Passage Perilous. By ROSA N. CAREY. 


McTodd. By CUTCLIFFE HYNE, 
Crown avo 3s. 6d. 
Sanctuary. By EDITH WHARTON. 








THE SOUL: a Study and an Argument. By Davip 
Syme. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. ; 
Daily Chronicle— It displays a bold originality......Mr. Syme works out a 
singularly bold and fascinating theory...... A writer who is certainly eminently 
suggestive.” 








MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 
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‘A key that unlocks the 
golden treasury of English 
Literature.”—Zondon Star. 





READY 
DECEMBER 15th. 


a 
AN IDEAL BOOK 
. FOR 
A XMAS PRESEnr, 
a 





Chambers’s Cyclopzedia of 
English Literature. 


New Edition Entirely Re-written. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D, 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English Tongue from the Earliest Times till the Present Day 
with Specimens of their Writings. COMPLETE IN THREE HANDSOME VOLUMES, Imp. 8vo, 


Cloth, £1 Ms. Gd. net. 


Half-morocco, £2 5s. Od, net, 


SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTORS, 


Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Mr. ANDREW LANG, 


Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
Mr. EUMUND GOSSE, 
Mr. A W. POLLARD, Prof, SAINTSBURY, 
Dr. SAMUEL R. GARDINER, Prof. P,. HUME BROWN, 


“HK book to read. 
A wrork of reference. 


Prof. RALEIGH, 
Prof, W. P. KER, 

Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSoy, 
Prof. RICHARD LODGE, &e, 


Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 

Mr, A. C. SWINBURNE, 

Mr. THEODORE WATTS- 
DUNTON, 


A history of literature. 
A collection of choice passages, 


A gallery of literary portraits.”’—Londm Daily Chronicle. 





NEW XMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Charmingly Illustrated by 


LEWIS BAUMER, 
PERCY TARRANT, 


Gs. 
THE MANOR SCHOOL: A Girl’s Story. By L. T. Mrape. 
‘‘ Their joys, sorrows, and peccadillos are wholly delightful.” —Standard, 
DID YOU EVER? Child’s Coloured Picture Book. Written and 
Illustrated by LEWIS BAUMER. 
‘* May be expected to set the nursery in a roar.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


5s. 
A GAY CHARMER: A Girl’s Story. By L. T. Mrape. 
“Mrs. Meade is at her best and brightest. An ideal book for girls.” — 
Newcastle Journal. 
WALSH THE WONDER WORKER. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
“ A graphic and exciting tale.” —Literary World. 
BRAINS AND BRAVERY. Stories told by G. A. Henty, Guy 
OfHBY, J. ARTHUR BARRY, KATHARINE TYNAN, and Others. 
“ A handsome volume of stirring tales.”—Literary World. 


a] 
» 


W. RAINEY, RI, 
HAROLD COPPING, 








W. H. C. GROOME, R.BA., 
ARTHUR RACKHAM, A.R.W.S., &c. 


5s. 
THE SUNSET ROCK. A Story for Girls. By May Batpwn, 
“‘ Uncles with young nieces to provide for would do well to make 4 
note of this book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
3s. Gd. 
PETER THE PILGRIM. By L. T. Mrape. 
** At her best in this arresting story.”"—Newcastle Chronicle, 
GAY. By the Author of Laddie, Tip-Cat, &c. 
“Prominent parts are played by two of the most winsome youngsters 
who ever existed in fiction.” —7he Lady. 


SIBYL; or, Old School Friends. By May Batpwiy. 
‘Interesting on every paze.”—Daily Record. 
THE DAUGHTERS OF A GENIUS. By Mrs. G. pr Horxz 
VAIZEY. 
‘Very bright and natural.”—British Weekly. 
2s. 
ANTHONY EVERTON. By J. S. Fretcuer. 


“*No boy will be able to resist the fascinations of Anthony Everton.” 
—Evening News. 








‘The Best Encyclopedia in the language.” —7.7.’s Weety, Jan. 9, 1903. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY ISSUE. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOP/EDIA. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
In Ten Vols., Imp. 8vo, cloth, €5s half-morocco, G7 10s. 


If you propose adding an Encyclopedia to your Library, or intend to give one as a Christmas Present, make certain that 
you purchase the one which will be of the greatest service. 


Read the undernoted Opinions regarding CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA :— 


From T.P.’s Weekly, Jan. 9, 1963: “The best Encyclopedia in the 
language. It is a miracle of accuracy, of fulness, and of cheapness.” 

Sir Walter Besant said: “A most excellent and trustworthy com- 
pendium of knowledge. I cannot imagine any ditliculty which this work 
would not meet.” 


The Times says: “For many, probably most, people, this work 


ai ll they are ever likely to require.” : 
con'The Daily. Chronicle says: ‘The best Encyclopedia ever brought 
out. We have consulted it constantly, with increasing admiration for its 


uniform accuracy.” 








CHAMBERS'’S 


Biographical Dictionary. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D., and 
F. HINDES GROOME, 
Price 68 Cloth, 10s.6d. Half-morocco, 15s. 
— - Dealing with many thousand Celebrities of all 
With 32 Maps, 88. Half-morocco, 128. Nations from the remotest times te the present 
“A very useful volume, which contains a really | day; with copious Bibliographies and Pronuncia- 
prodigious amount of information.” —Zimes. tions of the more difficult Names. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


CHAMBERS’S The Nineteenth Century Serics. 


Concise Gazetteer 
of the World. 





Price 5s. net. 


British Sovereigns 
in the Century. 


By T. H. S. ESCOTT, M.A. 
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— 


Mr. 


Edward Apnold’s New Books. 


DOS OOSOSSSSOGOSSSSOSSOOSOS SOSH OS OOOO 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


sik HORACE RUMBOLD’S FURTHER RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 1 vol. demy 8vo., 15s. net. 


DARD.—“ The further instalment of Sir H. Rumbold’s 
Pn rev fully sustains the interest of the two entertaining, if 
somewhat indiscreet, volumes issued last year.” 


MORNING POST.—“ The present volume abounds in good stories 
and sketches of the most eminent people at home and abroad in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century.” 











F.C. G.’S NEW BOOK. 


POLITICAL GARIGATURES, 1903. 


By F. CARRUTHERS GOULD, 


A volume containing 104 Cartoons that have appeared in the WEST- 
MINSTER GAZETTE during the present year. Handsomely 
bound, super-royal dto, 6s. net. 

Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Large-Paper Copies, 
Signed by F. C. GOULD and Numbered, £2 2s. net. 


ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 


A Narrative of Mountain Travel and Explora’‘on., 
By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, 


Author of “The Exploration of the Caucasus.” 


With more than 40 Magnificent Illustrations by Signor V. SELua, 
and 2 Maps, royal 8vo, 18s. net, 
MORNING POST.—“ The story of the whole tour is excellently told and is 


nowhere monotonous. Altogether the book is one'to be read, and it appeals 
' to various tastes.” 








FIFTH IMPRESSION NEXT WEEK. 


M. DE BLOWITZ 
MY MEMOIRS. 


By the famous Paris Correspondent of the Zimes. 15s. net. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


DEAN PIGOU 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


By the Very Rev. F. PIGOU, Dean of Bristol. 16s, 





A HANDY GUIDE TO THE REPORT OF THE WAR COMMISSION 


THE PROBLEM OF THE ARMY. 


By L. S. AmeERr, Editor of ‘“‘The Times History of the War in South 
Africa.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
Dr. T. MILLER MAGUIRE, in DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Amery’s work 
is of the utmost value. It is to be hoped that his chapters will be carefully 
studied by the public at large.” 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 


By GILBERT WATSON. 


With Ilustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
GRAPHIC.—“ The book is packed full of admtrable anecdotes.” 


THIRTY SEASONS IN SCANDINAVIA. 
By E. B. Kennepy. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FIELD.—‘‘‘ Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia’ will be read with great? “easure and 
interest. Every page 1s full of entertainment.” 





SIR HERBERT MAXWELL’S NEW BOOK. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 


(Third Series.) By the Right Hon. Sir Herpert Maxwett, Bart., M.P. 
With Photegravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STANDARD.—“ We can honestly recommend the book as a very lively and 
amusing one, full of little bits ef delicate word-painting, and showing the tiue 
temperament of both the artist and the sportsman.” 





“A book of singular charm.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 
LADY ANNE’S WALK. fty Exuanor ALEXANDER. 


With Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

TIMES.—"‘ A charming, wandering, rambling book, full of the grace and sweet- 
ness that ave so often wafted to England nowadays from the Irish shore. Open it 
where the reader will, he finds a queer fanciful legend, a snatch of song, an 
admirable ghost, a quaint or grave reflection, a scene of real life painted with such 
skill that he remembers.” 


PAT M'CARTY, FARMER OF ANTRIM: 


his Rhymes. By J. Strvenson. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Here is the truco poet, a philosopher, gay and 
gentle. The wind blows in these pages, the sun shines, the dew falls, the 
neighbours pass and the country ‘ characters,’ and there is birth and marriage 
and burial. The book is extraordinarily sweet.” 








IMPORTANT WORK ON THE TARIFF QUESTION, 


IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. By Sir Vincent 


H. P. Carttarp., Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


A CHRISTMAS PICTURE BOOK. 


THE SAD END OF ERICA’S BLACKA- 


MOOR. By F. Craupe Kempson. Super-royal 4to, 3s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—* This deserves to take a high rank among the Christmas 





NEW Gs. NOVELS. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE NEBULY COAT. 


By J. MEADE FALKNER, 
Author of “ Moonfleet,” “The Lost Stradivarius,” &c. 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Meade Falkner has already established a well-founded 
claim to the gratitude of the reading public by two admirably written and 
engrossing romances,—‘ The Lost Stradivarius’ and ‘Moonfleet.’ In the 
remarkable volume before us he has, in our opinion, improved on the high 
standard of excellence attained in his earlier efforts.” 

LIVERPOOL MERCURY,.—‘‘A piece of work so Balzaeian in its brilliant 
closeness to the actual as to be altogether remarkable. Alike in setting 
characterisation and vividness of recording, this tale of the old town o: 
Cullerne is endowed with true worth.” 


“The best story of Irish life which we have read since‘ The Ad 
ventures ofan Irish R.M.’ ’—ZRISH TIMES. 


THE BOY, By DOROTHY CONYERS 
SOME HORSES, pres IMPRESSION 
AND A GIRL. THE PRESS.) 


PUNCH.—“ Difficult would it be, nowadays, to find a sporting novel showing 
such genuine appreciation of Irish wit and humour, giving pictures so vivid 
and true of Irish life and character, all fitted into a good story written in a 
hearty, frank, fresh, Se style, topping all obstacles from 
cover to cover, as ‘ The Boy, Some Horses, and a Girl.’”’ 


THE LONGSHOREMEN. 
Author of ‘‘ The People of Clopton.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Mr. Bartram’s new romance is instinct with life 
and character. With plenty of robust characters and a succession of striking 
incidents we have found it an absorbing story of adventurous romance,” : 


GOD’S SCHOLARS. By C. F. Marsz. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘ A remarkable novel.” 


THE KEY OF PARADISE. 


PicxerinG, Author of “ Verity.” 
IRISH TIMES.—“ An admirable and a pretty story.” 


By GEORGE BARTRAM, 


By SIDNEY 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE BERYL Mrs sseeiiaeieaana 
STONES. 3 ; 


Author of “ Cynthia’s Way.” 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is not often that a reviewer is sorry to finish a beok. 





Oks, 
GRAPHIC.—“ Thoroughly quaint and original.” 


‘The Beryl Stones’ has given us that unusual experience. Ursula, the herotne, 
is an admirable figure, and everything else in the book is good.” 





*,* Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S List of New and Attractive Books Post-free on Application. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PREss 





THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


For the New Edition in sixteen volumes, the first for nearly fifty years, 
and probably the final, Mrs. Pacer ToynBEE has obtained over 400 letters 
not included in the latest Edition ‘of the Collected Letters; more thana 
hundred of these have never before ‘been printed. The Text has been care- 
fully collated with the original MSS., where possible; the Notes, except 
those written by Walpole himself, have been compiled anew for this 
Edition by Mrs. Tornnex, who has aiso prepared a very full Analytical 
Index. The New Edition of the Letters will be illustrated with 50 Portraits 
of Walpole and his circle, in Photogravure, and with Facsimiles. 
Subscription prices: Special Limited Edition, demy 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 
£12 net cloth, and £19 4s, net in full morocco; 8 double vols. crown 8vo, on 
Oxford India Paper, £5 4s. net ; 16 vols. crown 8vo, ordinary paper, £4 net. 
[Vols. I. to IV. ready immediately. 


DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS in the 


University Galleries and the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. Chromo- 
Collotype Facsimiles, Selected and Described by Sripney Corvin, M.A. In 
half-yearly parts, each containing 20 Drawings. Subscription price, £3 3s. 
per part. Part I., now ready, includes Drawings by Carpaccio, Claude, 
Correggio, Costa, Griinewald, Holbein the Elder, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michelangelo, Montagna, Rapliael, Rembrandt, Rubens, Schongauer, 
Sodoma (?) ; 
Times.—* These portfolios of drawings, well selected and carefully described 
by Mr. Colvin, are well worth the care and skill that have been spent upon 
them. They will form an invaluable addition to any art library.” 


SHAKESPEARE: aCOLLOTYPE FACSIMILE 


of those portions which found no place in the First Folio, viz., Pericles, 
Venus and Adonis, Lucrece, Sonnets, The Passionate Pilgrim. A Supple- 
ment to the Facsimile of the First Folio Shakespeare, published 1902. 
With Introductions by Mr. Sipney Lez. Limited Edition, in various 
styles:—As five separate volumes, in real vellum, £6 5s. net per set ; in 
paper boards, £3 10s. net per set. Asa single volume, in rough calf, £4 4s, 
net ; in paper boards, £3 3s. net. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE SHELLEY 


MANUSCRIPTS IN THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY: being a Collation 
thereof with the printed texts resulting in the publication of several long 
fragments hitherto unknown, and the introduction of many improved 
readings into ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound,” and other poems, by C. D. Locock, 
B.A. Crown 4to, cloth extra, with a Collotype Facsimile of two pages of 
Shelley’s Handwriting, 7s. 6d. net. 


SHELLEY’S ADONAIS. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by Winitam Micuaet Rossetti. Revised with the 
assistance of A. O. Prickarp, M.A., greater attention having been paid 
to the classical sources from which many passages and ideas in 
“«Adonais”-are derived, and a freer use having been made of parallel 
passages from various authors, ancient and modern. Second Edition. 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or 5s. in cloth extra. 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 


—1250-1900. Chosen and Edited by A. T. QuitteR-Covcn. Sixth Impres- 
sion, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d.; fcap. 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


By Cartes Oman, Deputy Professor of Modern History (Chichele) in 
the University of Oxford. Mr.Oman hopes to complete the history of 
the Peninsular War in six 8vo volumes ; he has had access to vast quanti- 
ties of material, mostly unpublished, in English, French, and Spanish, 
which he has used to supplement and often to correct Napier’s great 
history. The two volumes already published carry the narrative down to 
the conclusion of the Talavera Campaign. Each volume is priced at 14s. 
net, and includes numerous Maps, Plans, Portraits, and other Illustrations. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 


PEOPLES. By the late Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. Revised and Con- 
tinued to the Coronation Darbar of 1903 by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Eighty-ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF ENGLISH 


COLONIES. A history of early European colonizing efforts, their causes, 
aims, and results: showing by a historical sketch how and why English 
colonies flourished while those of other nations perished or became 
English ; ending with a concise survey of the tendency of modern forces, 
and of the problems which press for solution at the present day. By Hue 
E. Ecerton. Crown 8vo, with 8 Maps, 3s. 6d.; or in a cheaper binding, 
2s. 6d. 


THE MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By E. K. 


CHAMBERS. 8vo, 2 vols., art canvas, with 2 Illustrations, 25s. net. Mr. 
Chambers traces the history of the mimetic instinct from the decay 
of the drama in late Roman and mediaeval times, through the many kinds 
of folk-play, minstrelsy, ‘ moralities,” and _‘ miracle-plays,” which still 
persisted throughout the dark ages, up to the revival of stage drama in 
Elizabethan times. The student will find invaluable the full lists of folk- 
dramas and miracle-plays still extant, or of which we have records ; satis- 
factory lists have never before been compiled. 


COMPANION TO ENGLISH HISTORY 


(Middle Ages). Edited by Francis Pierrepont Barnarp, M.A., F.S.A. 
Contains Chapters by various Specialists on Ecclesiastical, Domestic, and 
Military Architecture, the Art of War, Military and Civil Costume, 
Heraldry, Shipping, Town and Country Life, Monasticism, Trade and 
Commerce, Learning and Education, and Art. With 97 finely produced 
Plates, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE FOUR SOCRATIC DIALOGUES OF 


PLATO: viz., Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo, in Bensamtn Jowett’s 
Translation, with an Introduction by Epwarp Caikp, the present Master 
of Balliol College.. Extra fcap. 8vo, uniform with ‘‘ Horace for English 
Readers.” 3s. 6d. net. 


HORACE FOR ENGLISH READERS: being 


a Translation of the Odes, Satires, and Epistles of Horace, into literary 
English which yet does not become mere paraphrase. By E. C. WickHam, 
Dean of Lincoln. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, ds, 6d. net. 





JOHN BULL IN FRANCE: | being th 


Desct‘»‘tion in French and English of an Englishman’s Tri 
Conversations into which he enters with Pabere. Hotel keep Ponte 
Clerks, Shopmen, &c., and his Expeditions in the company of his eg 
who is at School in Paris. The book also contains Useful Lists of he 
Foods, Drinks, Articles of Clothing, Weights and Measures, &, 8 U 
Detxos, Instructor in French on the ‘Britannia.’ Feap. 8vo, cloth he 
Oxford India Paper, 2s. 6d. . on 


KINDERFREUDEN: a Description of the 


Home Life of Three Little Boys, given by one of them. Pri i 
German type, with 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, ao ot 


SCHIMPER’S PLANT -GEOGRAPHY: , 


Summary of the Existing State of Knowledge about th A 
Distribution of Plants so far as Dependent a Conditions. ae meg 
with Special Consideration of the Principles Determining the Habits and 
Structure of Plants, the Evolution of their Adaptive Characters, and > 
Congregation of Plants to Form Communities. Authorized English Tran: 
lation by W.R. Fisuer, M.A. Revised and Edited by P. Groox MA 
D.Se., F.L.S., and I. Bartey BaLFour, M.A., M.D., F.B.S., King’s Botanaa 
in Scotland, &. With a Portrait of the late Dr. A, F. W. Schimper, 4My - 
4 Collotypes, and 497 other Illustrations, royal 8vo. In Course of Issue tt 
4 Monthly Parts at 9s. net per part. Complete Volume ready immediately 
bound in half-morocco, £2 2s. net. y 


THE LOGIC OF ARITHMETIC. An attemp; 


to show how the beginnings of Arithmetic—indeed of all the mathematics} 
sciences—may be taught rationally, without producing the “ mathematical 
rickets and logical paralysis,” which the authoress asserts to be the result 
of teaching abstractions to beginners by means of formulae and rulesof 
thumb. By Mrs. Boote. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; interleaved with writing. 
paper, 3s. " 


SACRED SITES OF THE GOSPELS: being 


a Discussion arising from a recent visit to Palestine of the Sites of the 
Crucifixion, Holy Sepulchre, City of Capernaum, Pool of Healing, and 
other disputed Sites. Copiously Illustrated with more than 50 Photo. 
graphs, besides 5 Maps and 3 Plans (Herod's Temple, .&c.), drawn 
specially for this book by Paul Waterhouse, F.R.I.B.A. By W. Saypary, 
Canon of Christ Church, Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 13s. 6d. net, 


New Oxford Editions of the Holy Bible. 


Authorized Version. 
Clarendon type, brevier 16mo. Printed on the Oxford India Paper, 
Text Bible (size 6} by 4 by 1 inches), from 5s. 6d. 
Reference Bible (size 7 by 4% by 1 inches), from 63, 


Church Times.—* We cannot speak too highly of the workmanship displaye1 
in the new editions. They are printed in brevier type, but it is so bold an 
black-faced that it looks larger and is a boon to weak eyes.” 


New Oxford Edition of the Book of 


Common Prayer. 
Small pica, 24mo. (Size 5§ by 3} by § inches.) 
Printed in large type throughout in red and black, with specially 
designed initials in red. 
On Oxford India Paper, from 6s.. With “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” from 11s, 


Guardian.—** We doubt whether we have ever seen a better Prayer-book for 
general use.” 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 


25 Original Illustrations by GrorGe CRUIKSHANK, cut on Wood, never 
before published, Edition de Luxe, royal 8vo, limited to 950 Copies, the 
letterpress printed on Hand-made Paper, and the Illustrations as Full- 
page Plates on Japanese Paper. Subscripton price, 21s, net. To be 
raised after publication to 25s. net. [Next week, 


THE SONGS OF ROBERT BURNS. Now 


Virst Printed with the Melodies for which they were written. A Study 
in Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes, and Glossary. By 
Janes C. Dick. 8vo, cloth, printed on Rag-made Paper, with 4 pp. Facsimile 
MS. Subscription price, 10s. 6d. net. ‘’he Subscription List will close on 
January Ist, 1904, After that date the price will be raised to 14s. net. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND 


WELSH SURNAMES, with Special American Instances. By the late 
CHARLES WAREING BaRDSLEY, M.A. Dedicated by permission to William 
MeKiner. late President of the United States of America. Small 4to, 
cloth, 21s, net. 


GEMME DELLA LETTERATURA ITALIANA 


MODELLI DI PROSA E POESIA Con Notizie biografiche, Guidizi 
critici, e Argomenti delle Opere Principali antiche e moderne. Per uso 
delle Scuole e delle colte Persone, specialmente d’Inghilterra e degli Stati 
Uniti d’'America. Raccolti da Jor. Foote Brxeuam, Dottore in Lettere 
e in Teologia. With a Portrait, 4to, half-parchment, 35s, net; paper 
covers, 30s. net. 


CASTALIAN DAYS. By Luioyp Mrrruy, 


4to, cloth, with a Portrait, 5s, 
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